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Wassehths in ihose deEerta of A&ica that 
border Che Erythnean eea, I came to the river Nile, 
to that ancient, and miglily, and famous 
Vrtiose waters jrielded us our carlieat civilizat 
nhicb, after having witnessed the formation of eo 
many states, and t!ie invention of so many creeds, 
Gtill flow OQ with the same serene beneficence, like 
all that we can conceive of Deity; in focmEUblime, 
in action systematic, in nature bountiful, in source 

My sol itaiy step sounded in the hnllGof ^ Pha- 
raohs. 1 moved through those impeiial chambers, 
■upported by a thousand columaa, and guarded by 
colossal forms seated on mysterious thrones; I 
passed under glittering gates meet to receive the tri- 
umphal chariot of a Titan; I gazed on Eublime obe- 
lisks pointing to the skies, whose secrets their tnys- 
lic characters aHected to conceal. Wherever I threw 
my sight, I beheld vast avenues of solemn sphinxes 
reposing in supernatural beauty, and melancholy 
groups of lion-visagcd kings; hugo nails vividly 
^ctured with the sacred rites and the domestic 
offices of remote antiquity, or sculptured with the 
breathing forms of heroic war&re. 

And all this might, alt this magnificence, all this 
mystery, all this Iwau^, all this labour, all this high 
invention — where were their or^inatorsl I fell into 
deep musing. And the kingdoms of the earth passed 
before me, from the thrones of the Pharaohs to 
those enormous dominations that sprang out of the 
feudal chaos, the unlawful children of Ignorance 
and Eipediencj. And I surveyed the generations 
of man from Katneses the Great, and Memnon the 
Beautiful, to the solitary pilgrim, whose presence 
DOW violated tlie sanctity of their gorgeous sepul- 
chres. And I found Uiat the history of my race 
was but one tale of rapid destruction or gradual 

And in the anguish of my heart, I lifted up my 
hands to the blue ether, and I said, "Is there no 
Lopel What is knowledge, and what is truth? 
How shall I gain wisdom?'' 

The wind arose, the bosom of the desert heaved, 
pillars of sand sprang from the earth and whirled 
across the plain, sounds more aviful than thunder 
came rushing from the south; the fane and the 
palace, the portal and the obelisk, the allar and tlie 
throne, the picture and the frieze, disappeared from 
my sight, and darkness brooded over the land. I 
knelt down and hid my face in the movable and 
burning soil, and as the wind of the desert passed 
aver me, methooght it whispered, "Child of na- 
ture, learn to unleartt!" 

Wa are tiie slaves of false knowledge, Our me- 
mories are filled with ideas that have no origin in 
truth. We learn uctliing from ourselves. The sum 



of our experience is but a dim dream of the conduct 
of past generations, generations that lived in a total 
ignorance of their nature. Our instructers are the 
unknowing and the dead. We study human nature 
in a charnel-house, and, like the nations of the 
East, we pay divine honours to the maniac and the 
fool. A series of systems have mystified oiiatence. 
We believe what our fathers credited, because they 
were convinced without a cause. The facuhy of 
thought has been destroyed. Yet our emasculated 
minds, without the power of fruition, still pant for 
the charms of wisdom. It is this that makes us fly 
with rapture to fiilse knowledge — to tradition, to 
prejudice, to custom. Delusive tradition, destruc- 
tive prejudice, degenerating custom! Itislhisthal 
makes us prostrate ourselves with reverence before 
the wisdom of by-gone ages, in no one of which has 
man been the master of his own reason. 

I am desirous of writing a book which shall be 
all truth, a work of which the passion, the thought, 
the action, and even the style, should spring from 
my own eiperience of feeling, from the meditations 
of my own intellect, from my own observation of 
incident, from my own study of the genios of ex- 

When I turn over thepagesof the metaphysician, 
I perceive a science that deals in words instead of 
tacts. Arbitrary axioms lead to results that violate 
reason; imaginaiy principles eslablish systems diat 
contradict the common sense of mankind. Ail is 
dogma, no part demonstration. Wearied, perplexed, 
doubtful, I throw down the volume in disgust. 

When I search into my own breast, and trace 
the developement of my own intellect, and the for- 
mation of my own character, aS is Ught and order. 
The luminous succeeds to the ohstuie, the certain 
to the doubtful, the intel%cnt to the illogical, the 
practical to the impOEsible, and I eipenence all that 
refined and ennobling satisfaction that we derive 
from the discovery of truth and the contemplation 

1 have resolved, therefore, to write the history of 
my own hfe, because it is the subject of which 1 
have the truest knowledge. 

At an age when some have scarcely entered 
upon their career, I can look back upon past years 
spent in versatile adventure and long meditation. 
My thought has been the consequence of my or- 
ganization ; my action the result of a necessity not 
less jmperioQs. My fortune and my intelligence 
have blended together, and formed my character. 
I am desirous of executing this purpose while my 
lin is still fed by the ardent though tempered 
me of youth ; while I can recall the past witii ac- 
curacy, and record it withvividness; while my me- 
mory is still faithful, and while the dewy freshness 
of youthful fancy still lingens on the flowers of my 
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I would bring to this work the illuminilion of an 
inleliect emaneipatol ftom Iho fatftl ptejudicea of on 
irrational education. This may be denied me. Yel 
some exemption from the sectarian prejudices that 
imbitter life may aurely be eipected ftom one who, 
l>y a curious combination of circumstances, finds 
himself without caunlty, without kindred, and with- 
out friends; nor will he be suspected of indulpng 
in ihe delusion of worldly vanity, who, having acted 
in the world, has retired to meditate in an inviolalfi 
solitude, and seeks relief from the overwhelming 
vitality of tiionght in the flowing spirit of creation. 

il. 

When I can first recall existence, I remember 
myself a melancholy child. My fetber, Baron Flem- 
ing, was a Saxon noblemen of andent family, who, 
being opposed to the French interest, quitted, at 
the commencement of this century, his connlry, and 
after leading for some yearsa wandering Ufe, entered 
into the service of a northern courL At Venice, 
yet a youth, he married a daughter of the noble 
house of Gontarini, and of (hat marriage I was the 
only offipring. My entrance into this world was 
marked with evil, for my mother yielded up her Ufe 
while investing me with mine. I was christened 
with the name other illustrioua race. Thus u 
during the first years of my childhood, I caEUally 
[earned, but I know not how; I feel I was early 
'consdous that my birth was a subject on which 
was proper that I should not speak, and one, t! 
mention of which, it was early instilled into n- 
would only occasion my remaining parent biti 
sorrow. Therefore upon this topic I was ever silent, 
and with me, from my earliest rocoUeclion, Venice 
was a name to be shunned. 

My father again married. His new brida was e 
daughter of the country wbich had adopted him 
She was of high blood, and very wealthy, and bean, 
tiful in the fashion of her land. This union pro- 
duced two children, both males. As a child, I view- 
ed them with passive antipathy. They were called 
my brothers, but nature gave the lie to the rei 
ed assertion. There was no similitude betwc 
Their blue eyes, Iheir flaxen hair, and their ' 
visages claimed no kindred with my Venetian! 
tenance. Wherever I moved, I looked around me, 
and beheld a race different from myselE There 
nas no sympathy between my frame and the rigid 
clime whither I had been brought to live. I knew 
not why, but I was unhappy. Had I found in ( 
of my father's new diildren a sisl«r, all might bi 
been changed. In that sweet and Angular tie, I 
might have discovered solace, and the variance of 
constitution would perhaps, between different aeies 
have fostered, rather than discouraged affection. 
But this blessing, which I have ever considered thi 
choicest boon of nature, was denied me. I wai 

I loved my father dearly and deeply, but I seldom 
saw him. He was buried in the depUl of aSkira. 
A hurried kiss and a passing smile were the fleet- 
mg gifls of his affection. Scrupulous care however 
was taken Chat I should never be, and should never 
feel, neglected. I was ovetlosded with attentions, 
oven as an infant. My stepmother, swayed by my 
Either, and perhaps by a well-regulated mind, was 
vigilant in not violating the etiquette of maternal 
duly. No favour was shown to iny white brethren 
which was not extended also to me. To me ' 



_. the eldest, the preference, if necessary, was ever 
yielded. But for the rest, she wascold, and I was 
repulsive, and she stole from the saloon, which I 
rendered interesting by no infantile graces, to the 
nursery, where she could lavish her love upon hci 
rablesome, but sympathiang offspring, and listen 
.. the wondraua chronicle which their attendants 
daily supplied of their marvellous deeds and almost 
oracular pratUe. 

Because I was unhappy, I was sedentary and 
silent, for the lively sounds and the wild gambols 
of children are but the unconscious outpourings of 
joy. They make their gay noises, and burst into 
their gay freaks, as young birds in spring chant in 
the free air, and flutter in the fresh boughs. But I 
could not revel in the rushing flow of my new blood, 
yield up my frame to its dashing and voluplu- 
course. I could not yet analyieroy feehngsi I 
could not indeed yet think; but I had an instinel 
that I was different from my fellow-creatures, and 
the feehng was not Iriamph, but horror. 

My quiet inaction gained me the reputation of 
stupidly. In vain they endeavoured to conceal from 
me theu impression. I read it in their looks; in 
their glances of pity full of learned discernment, in 
their telegraphic exchanges ot mutual conviction. 
At last, in a momentof initation, the secTet broke 
from one of my white brothers. I felt Uiat the 
urclin spoke truth, but I cut him to the ground. 
He ran howling and yelping to his dam. I was sur- 
ronnded by the indignant mother and the domestic 
police. I listened to their agitated accusations, and 
palpitating threats of punishment, with sullen indif- 
ference. I offered no defence. I courted their ven 
geance. It came in the shape of imprisonment. 
I was conducted to my room, and my door was 
locked on the outside. I answered the maUgnant 
sound by boiling it in the interior. I remained 
^re two days deaf to all Ihelr entreaties, without 
sustenance, feeding only upon my vengeance. Each 
fresh visit was an additional triumph. I never an- 
swered; Inevermoved. Demands of apology were 
exchanged iot promises of pardon : promises of par- 
don were in turn succeeded by offers of reward. T 
gave no agn. I heard them stealing on tiptoe to 
the portal, full of horrible alarm, and even doub^l 
of my life. Iscarcelywould breathe. At length 
the door was burst open, and in rushed the half' 
funting baroness, and a posse of servants, witii the 
children clinging to their nurses' gowns. Planted 
m the most distant corner, I received them witii a 
grim smile, I was invited away. I refused to 
move A man-servant advanced and touched me. 
I stamped, I gnashed my teeth, I gave a savage 
growl, that made him recoil with dread. The 
baroness tost her remwning presence of mind, 
withdrew her train, and was obliged to call in 
my fatiier, to whom all was for the first time com- 
municated. 

I heard his well-known step upon the stair, I be- 
held the face that never looked upon mo without a 
smile, if in carelessness, still, still a smile. Now it 
was grave, but sad, not harsh. 

" Gontarini," he said, in a serious, but not angried 
voice, "what is all this?" 

I burst into awild cry, I rushed to his arms. He 
pressed me to his bosom. He tried to kiss away the 
flooding tears, that each embrace called forth more 
plenteously. For the first time in my life I felt 
happy, because for the first time in my life I felt 
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in. 

[t was a beautiful garden, full of terraces i 
arched walks of boweiy trees. A tall fount 
epniiigup from a marble basin, and its glittering co- 
lum n brake in its fill into a thoasand coloured drops, 
ami woke Ihe gleam; fish that would bavo slept in 
the dim water. And I wandered about, and the 
enchanted region seemed iUimitable, and at each tu 
more magical and more bright. Now a while vs 
shining iii the light, now a dim statue shadowy 
a cool grot. I would have lingered a moment 
the mossy hermitage, but the distant bridge Bcemcd 

It was only three miles from the dty, and be- 
longed to the aunt of the barouess. 1 was brought 
here to play. When the women met there was 
mach kissing, and I also was kissed, but it gave me 
no pleasure, far I felt even then that it was a form, 
and I earl; imbibed a hatred of all tliia mechanical 
domestic love. And they sat together, and took out 
their work, end talked without ceasing, chietlj about 
the children. The baronesa retold all the wonder- 
ful Btoiies of the nurses, many of which I knew 
to be false. I did not say this, hut the conviction 
gave me, thus early, a contempt for the chatter of 
women. As soon as I was unobserved, I stole 
away to the garden. 

Even then it was ravishing to be alone. And 
although I could not think, and knew not the cause 
of ihechan^,! felt serene, and the darkness of my 
humour seemed to leave me. 'All was so new and 
so beautiful. The bright sweet flowers, and the 
rich shrubs, and the tall trees, and the flitting birds, 
and the golden bees, and the gay butlerHies, and 
that constant and soothing hum, broken only ever 
and anon by a strange shrill call, and that wonder- 
ful blending of brilliancy and freshncsa, and perfume 
and warmth, that strong sense of the loveliness and 
vitality of nature which we feet amid the growing 
Ufe of a&ir garden, entered into my soul, and dif- 
fused themselves over my frame, sollened my heart, 
and charmed my senses. 

But all this was not alone the cause of my hap- 
piness. For to me the garden was not a piece of 
earth belonging to my aunt, but a fine world. I 
wandered about in quest of some strange adven- 
ture, which I would fein believe, in so fair a region 
must quickly occnr. The terrace was a vast desert 
over which I travelled for many days, and the maiy 
walks, so mysterious and unworldly, were an unex- 
plored forest fit for a true knight. And in the her- 
mitage, I sought the simple hospitality of a mild 
and aged host, who pointed to the far bridge as 
surely leading to a great fulfilment, and my com- 
panion vvaa a faithful esquire, whose fidelity was 
never wanting, and we conversed much, but most 
respecting a mighty ogre, who was to fall be- 
neath my puissant arm. Thus gUded many a day 
in unconsdoUB and creadve revery, but sometimes, 
when 1 had explored over again each nook and 
corner, and the illimitable feehng had worn o£f. 
the power of imagination grew weak. 1 found 
myself atone amid the sweets and sunshine, and 
felt sad. 

But I would not quit this delidous world without 
an eflTort, and invented a new mode ot mingling in 
its life, r reclined beneath a shady tree, and I 
covered my eyes with my little hand, and I tried to 
shut out the garish light, that seemed to destroy 
the viaions which were ever tlitting before me. 



They came in their beauty, obedient to my call- 
And I wandered in strange countries, and adiieved 
many noble acts, and said many noble words, and 
the beings wilh whom I acted were palpable as my- 
self, with beautiful faces and graceful forms. And 
there was a brave young knight, who was my friend, 
and his life I ever saved, and a lovely princess, who 
spoke not, but smiled ever, and ever upon me. .^nd 
we were lost in vast forests, and shared hard food, 
and aa the evenbg drew on, we came to the gates 
of a caslle. 

" Conlarini! Contarini!"a voice sounded from 
the house, and all the sweet visions rushed away 
like singing birds scared out of a tree. I was no 
longer a brave knight : I was a child. I rose mise- 
rable and eshausted, and in spite of a repeated cry, 
I returned with a slow step and a sullen face. 

I saw there was an unusual bustle in the house. 
Servants were running to and fro doing nothing, 
doors were slammed, and there was much calling. 
I stole into the room nnperceived. It was a new 
comer. They were all standing around a beautiful 
girl, expanding into prime womanhood, and ^1 
talking at the same time. There was also much 
kissing. 

It appeared to me that there eould not be a more 
lovely being than the viMter. She was dressed in 
a blue riding-coat, wilh a black hat, which had 61- 
len off her forehead. Her full chestnut curls had 
broken loose. Her rich cheek glowed with the ei- 
cltement of the meeting, and her laughing eyes 
sparkled with social love. 

I gaied upon her unperceived. She must have 
been at least eight years my senior. This idea 
crossed me not then, I gaied upon her unperceived, 
and it was (bttunate, for I was entranced. I could 
not nfove or speak. My whole system changed. 
My breath left me. 1 panted with great ditlicully. 
The colour fled from my cheek, and I was sick from 
the blood rushing to my heart. 

I was seen, I was aeiied, I was pulled forward, ■ 
I bent down my head. They lifted it up, drawing 
' ■ my curls ; they lifted it up covered with 
bee. She leant down, ahe kissed me — ! 
unlike the dull kisses of the morning. But I 
could not return her embrace; 1 nearly swooned 
upon her bosom. She praised, in her good-nature, 
the pretty ,boy, and the tone in which she spoke 
made me doubly feel my wretched insignificance. 

The bustle subsided ; eating succeeded to talk- 
ing. Our good aunt was a great priestess in the 
mysteries of plum-cake and sweet wine. I had no 
appetite. This was the fruitful theme of much dis- 
cussion. I could not eat : I thought only of the foir 
ilranger. They wearied me with thdr wonder- 
nent and their inquiries. I was irritated and I 
las irritable. The baroness schooled mo in that 
dull tedious way which always induces obstinacy 
At another time, I shoukl have been sullen, but my 
heart was full and softened, and I wept. My step, 
mother was alarmed lest, in an unguarded moment, 
she should have passed the cold, strict line of ma- 
ternal impartiality which she had laid down for he: 
constant regulation. She would have soothed mf 
with commonplace consolation. I was miserable 
and disgusted. I fled agMn to the garden. 

I regained with hurrying feet my fevonrite haunt, 
again I sat under my favourite tree. But not now 
to build casUes of joy and hope, not now to com- 
! wilh my beautiful creation, and revel in the 
I Bow of my eicited fency. All, all had fled 
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nil, all had changed. I shivered under the cold 
honor of reality. 

I thought I heard heautifd music, but it was only 
the voice of a woman. 

" Conlarini," said the voice, "why do you weepi" 

I looked up ; it was the slranger, it was Chris- 
tiana. " Because," I answered, sobbing, " I am 
miserable." 

" Sweet boj," she said, as she knelt down beside 
me, " dry, dry your tears, for wo all love you. 
Mamma meant not to be cross," 
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"But she loves yon like a mo^r." 

"All love you, dearest — I love you," and she 
kissed me wiUi a thousand kisses. 

" O ! Christiana," I eiclauned, in a low, tremu- 
lous voice, " love me, lose me always. If yaa do 
not love me 1 shall die !" 

I threw my arms around her neck, and a gleam 
of rapture seemed to burst through die dark storm 
of my grief. She pressed me to her heart a thou- 
sand limes, and each lime I clung with a more anient 
grasp— and by degrees, the lierceness of my pas- 
sion died awny, and heavy sobs sacceedfd to my tor- 
rente of tears, and light sighs at last came flying af- 
ter, like clouds in a clearing heaven. Our grief 
dies away like a thundcr-stotm. 

IV. 
Tae visit of Christiana was the first great 
dent of my life. No day passed without my seeing 
her, eitiier at t!ie garden-house, or at our town, and 
eaiji day I grew happier. Her presence, 
of her voice, one bright smile, and I was 
bemg; but her caresses, her single sooety, the pos- 
session of her sott hand — all this was maddening. 
When I was with her in the company of otliers, I 
was happy, but I indicated my happiness 
teriorsign. I sat by her ade, with my hand locked 
in hers, and I fed in silence upon my tranquil joy. 
But when we were alone, then it was that her in- 
fluence over me broke forth. All the feelings of my 
heart were hers. I concealed nothing, I 
each moment that I loved her, and that until I knew 
her I was unhappy. Then I would communicate 
to her in confidence sQ my secret source " 
ment, and explam how I had turned com: 
into enchanted regions, where I could always fly 
for refuge. She listened with fondness and di 
light, and vras the heroine of all my sports. Now 
t had indeed a princess. Strollingwithhei, the 
ceau was still more like a forest, and the solace of 
the hermit's cell still more refreshing. 

Her influence over me was all-povrerfiil, for si 
seemed to change my habils and my temper, 
kindness she entered into my solitary joys; in kin 
nees she joined in my lantastic amusements; 1 
her own temper was social, and hor own dehght 
pastimes that were common to all She tried to 
rouse me from my inaction, she counselled me to 
mingle with my companions. How graceful was 
this girl! Grace was indeed her characteristic, her 
charm. SomeUmes she would run away swifter 
than an arrow, and then, as she was skimming 
along, suddenly slop, and turn her head with an 
espression so fascinating, that she appeared to me 
always like a young sunny fawn. 

"Contarini!" she would cry, in aclear flute-Iiko 
voice. How I rushed to her! 



I became more amiable to my brothers, I courted 
more the members of my little society. I even 
joined in their sports. It was whispered that Con- 
tarini was much improved, and the baroness glanced 
at me with a kind of pal ' ' g m th t eem d t 
hint to the initialed not t p t hea ly 

with their Tegulalions, o se I ward so 

unpractised, perhaps so p hi 11 tl I 

of their childish legislate 

The visit of Christian d wt I Tl 

was a children's ball at hou d h 

mded to be ils.mist Am g my w com 
panions, there was a boy who was tw y my 
He had more knowledge of the work! than 
us, for he had been some time at school, 
gay, vivacious, talkative. He was the leader 
in all our diversions. We all envied him his supe- 
riority, and all called him conceited. He was ever 
with (Christiana. I disliked him. 

I haled dancing, but to-night I had determmed 
dance, for the honour of our fair president. 
When the ball opened, I walked up to claim her 
band as a matter of course. She was engaged— 
ihe was engaged to this youthful hero. Engaged! 
H'asittrue! Engaged! Horrible jargon ! Were 
tho hollow forma of mature society to interfere with 
play of lovel She eiprcssed her regret, and 
promised to dance with me afterward. She pro- 
mised what I did not require. Pale and agitated, I 
stole to a corner, and fed upon my mortified heart. 

watched her in the dance. Never had she 
looked more beautiful ; what was worse, never more 
happy. Every smile pierced me through. Each 
pressure of my rival's hand touched ray brain. I 
grew ack and dizzy. Tl was a terrible effort 






my passion. 



t I succeeded, and 



.ped from the chamber, with al! its glaring l^hts 
and jarring sounds. 

I slopped one moment on the staircase for breath, 
A servant came up and asked if I wanted any thing. 
I could not answer. Ho asked if I were unwell I 
struggled with my choking voice, and said I was 
very well. I stole up to my bed-room. I had no 
light, hula dimmoon just revealed my bed. I threw 
myself upon it and wished to die. 

My forehead was burning hot, my feet were icy 
cold. My heart seemed in my throat, I felt quite 
sick. I could not speak; I couldnotweep; I could 
not think. Everything seemed blended in one terrible 
sensation of desolate and desolating wretchedness. 

Much Ume perhaps had not elapsed, although it 
seemed to me an age, but there was a sound in the 
room, light and gentle. I looked around, I thought 
that a shadowy form passed between me and the 
window. A feeling of terror crossed me. I nearly 
cried out; but as ray lips moved, a warm mourii 
scaled them with sweetness. 

"Contarini," said a voice I could not mistake, 
"are you unwell!" 

I would not answer, 

"Contarini, my love, speak to Christiana!" 

But the demon prevailed, and I would not speak. 

"Conlarini, you are not asleepi" 

Still I was rilent. 

" Conlarini, you do not love me." 

I would have been silent, but I sighed. 

■; Conlarini, what has happened! Tell me, tell 
me," dearest. Tell your Chrisdana. You know you 
always tell her every thing." 

I seized her hand — I bathed it with my Jast-llow- 
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She knelt down a; she did on our first meeting 
io ihe garden, and claspod me in her arms ; and 
eai^h moment the madness of my mind grew greater. 
I was convnlsed with passion. 

And vrhen I grew more calm, she again spoke, 
and aslted me what made me so unhii|)p; ; and I 
said, between my wild Hohs, "O! Chiiatiana, you 
too baTs turned against me !" 

"Dear, eensitiyo child," she »ud, as she pressed 
me to her bosom, "if jou feel so keenly, yoa will 
never be happy. Turn agwnst you! O! Conta- 
rini, who is your friend if not Christianal Do' ' 
loie you better than all (he world 1 Do I n< 
all I can to make you happy and good? And why 
shoald I turn against Contarini when he is the 
best and dearest of boys, and loves his Christiana 
with all hia heart and souir' 

She r^sed me ttom the bed, and placed me in 
her lap. My bead reposed upon her fond and feith- 
ful heart. She was silent, for I was eihausted, and 
I felt her sweet breath descending upon my cheek. 

"Go," I said, ailer some little time, and in a " 
hie voice, " go, Christiana. They want you." 

"Not without you, dearest, I came to fetch 
you." 

"I cannot go. It is impossible; I am so t 

" 1 came dearest ! I shal! be so unhappy if 
you do not come. You would not have me unhappy 
the whole evening, this evening that we were to ' 
90 gay. See! I will run and fetch a light, and 
with you in a moment." And she kissed me a 
ran away, and in a moment returned. 

"Dearest Christiana! I cannot go. What will 
Ihcy think of me?" 

" Nobody knows even that you are away ; all 

"WhatwilUhey Ihmkofmc? Really I can 
go, and my eyes are so red." 

"Nonsense! They are the blackest and n 
beautiful eyes I ever saw." 

"O! they are horridly red," I answered, looking 
in the glass, " I cannot go, Christiana." 

"They are not the least red. I will wash them 
with some eau de Cologne and water." 

"0! Christiana, do you really love me? Hav 
you reaUy made it up)" 

"I love you more than ever, dear! There,lc 
me brush your curls. Is this your blushl What 
a fiinny little brush! Dear Contarini, how pretty 
you look!" 



Wheh I was eight years of age, a tutor 
Iroduced into the house, and I was finally and for- 
mally emandpated from the police of the nursery, 
and (he government of women. My (utot was well 
qualilied for his office, according to the es:isting 
ideas respecting education, which substitute for the 
noblest of sciences the vile art of teaching words. 
He was learned in hia acquirements, and literaiy i 
his taste, with a calm mind, a bland manner, and 
nSId voice. The baroness, who fancied herself 
great judge of character, favoured him, before the 
commencement of his labours, with an epitome of 
mine. After a year's ciperience of his pupil, he 
ventured to eipress hia opinion, that I was by no 
means so slow as was supposed, that although Ihad 
no great power of application, I was not averse 4o 
acquiring knowledge, and that if I were not en- 
dowed with any very remarkable or si ining qualities, 



my friends might be consoled for the absence ol 
these high powers by my being equally destitute o) 
those violent passions and that angovemable voli- 
which were usually attendant upon genius, 
too often rendered the most gifted miserable, 
was always a bad learner, and although I loved 
knowledge fiam my cradle, I hked to acquire it in 
my own way. I think that I was born with a detes- 
tation of grammars. Nature seemed to whisper to 
me the folly of learning words instead of ideas, and 
my mind would have grown sterile fuwant of ma- 
nure, if I had not taken its culture into my own 
bands, and compensated by my own tillage for rny 
tutor's bad husbandry. I therefore, in a quiet way.' 
read every book (hat I could get bold o^ and studied 
as littie as possibla in my inslructer's museum oi 
verbiage, whether his specimens appeared in the 
anatomy of a subslanlive, or the still mora disgust- 
ing form of a dissected verb. 

This period of my life was too memorable for a 
more interesting incident than the introduction of 
my tutor. For the first time I visited the theatre. 
Never shall I forget the impression. At length I 
perceived human beings conducting themselves as I 
wished. I was mad for the playhouse, end I had the 
means of graU^ing my mania. I so seldom filed 
my heart upon any thing, I showed, in general, such 
little relish for what is called ami^sement, (bat my 
father accorded me hia permission with pleasure 
and facility, and as an attendant to this magical 
haunt, I now began Io find rny (u(or of great use. 

I had now a pursuit, for when I was not a spec- 
tator at the theatre, at home I was an actor. I re- 
quired no audience — I was happier alone. My 
chivalric reveries had been long gradually leaving 
me; now they entirely vanished. As I learned 
more of life and nature, I required for my private 
world something which, while it was beautiful and 
uncommon, was nevertheless natural and could hve. 
Books more real than fairy tales and feudal ro- 
mances had already made me muse overamore real 
creation. The theatre at once fully introduced to 
me this new eiistenee, and there arose accordingly 
in my mind new characters. Heroes succeeded to 
knights, tyrants to ogres, and boundless empire to 
enchanted casties. My character also changed 
with my companions. Before all was beautiful and 
bright, but still and mystical. The forms that sur- 
rounded me were splendid, the scenes through 
which I passed ghttering, but the changes took 
place without my agency.or if laded, I fulfilled only 
the system of another — for the foundation was the 
supernatural. Now, if every thing were less beau 
tiful, every thing was more earnest. I mmgled with 
the warlike and the wise, the crafty, the aufiermg, 
the pious — all depended upon our own exertions, 
and each result could only be brought about b) 
their own simple and human energies — for the 
foundation was the natural. 

Yet at timea even this fertile source of enjoy- 
ment ^led, and the dark spirit which haunted in 
my first years would still occasionally descend upon 
my mind. I knew not how it was, but the fit came 
upon me in an instant, and often when least counted 
' on. A star, a sunset, a tree, a note of music, the 
sound of the wind, a fair lace flitting by me in un- 
known beauty, and I was lost. All seemed vapid, 
dull, spiritless, and flat. Life had no object and no 
beauty ; and I slunk (o some solitary corner, where 
I was content to he down and die. These were 
moments of bitter agony, these were moments II 
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which if 1 were spoken to I had no respect for per- 
BODS. Once I remembet my father (bund mo be- 
fore the demon had yet flown, and, for the first 
time, he spo^ without being honoured. 

At last I had such a lengthened fit that it a(r 
tracted uniTersal attention. I would scarcely move, 
or speak, ot eat for days. There was a general 
alarm. Tiie baroneea fell into a flutter, lest my 
father should think I had been starved to death, or 
ill-used, or poisoned, and overwhehned me with 
iniquities, each of which eeverally procrastinated 
my conyalescence. For doubtless, now that '' — 
tuialyye my past feelings, (heee .dark humours 
' only from the want of being loved. Physidans 
were called in. There were immense consulta- 
tions. They were all paziled, and all had recoarse 
to arrogant dogmas. I would not, nay, I could 
not assist them. Lying upon the sofa with my 
eyes shut, as if asleep, I lislened to their confer- 
ences. It was settled that I was sufliring from a 
want of nervoua energy. Strange jargon, of which 
their fellow-creelures are the victims ! Although 
young, I looked opon these men with suspicion, if 
not contempt, and my after Ufe has both increased 
my experience of their character, and confirm. ' 
my juvenile impression. 

Change of air and scene were naturally pi 
scribed for an efiect by men who were ignorant of 
the cause. It was settled that I should leave town, 
accompanied by my tutor, and that we should re- 
side for ft eeaaon at my lather's castle, 

VI. 

" Abd I, too, will fly (0 Egeria!" 

We were discoursing of Pompilius when the 
thought flashed across me. I no longer listened to 
his remarks, and ceased also to answer. My eyes 
were indeed filed upon the page, hut I perceived 
nothing; as it was not yet my hour of liberty, ' 
remained in a soft slate of dreamy abstraction. 

When I was again free I wandered fijrth into 
the park, and I hastened, with a rushing, agitated 
step, to the spot on which I had fixed. 

It was a small dell, and round it grew tall 
oFith thin and light^xiloured leaves ; and the earth 
was everywhere covered with thick icrn and many 
wild flowers. And the dell was surrounded at a 
vary slight distance by a deep wood, out of which 
while glancing hares each instant darted to play 
upon the green sunny turf. It was not indeed a 
sparry grot, co<d in the sparkling splendour of a 
southern scene ; it was not indeed a spot formed 
in the indefinite, but lovely, mould of the regions 
of my dreams, but it was green, and : 
wondrous still. 

And I throw mysdf upon the solt yielding fern, 
and covered my ^es. And a shadowy purple tint 
was all that I perceived, and as my abstraction grew 
more intense, thepurple lightened into a dueky 
white, and this new curtain again into a glittering 
v«l, and the veil mystically disappeared, and I be- 
held a beautiful and female fiice. 

It wjis not unlike 'ChiistiBiia, but more daraling, 
and very pentdve. And the eyes met mine, and 
they Ttere full of serious lustre, and my heart beat, 
and I seemed to whisper with a very low, but 
almoatecstatio voice, "EgeriaT' Yet indeed my 
lips did not move. And the vision beamed with a 
melancholy smile. And suddenly I found myself 
in u spaciffils eave, and I looked up into the face 



of a beautiful woman, and ner countenance was 
ountenance of tho vision. And we were in 
shade, but &r out I could perceive a shining 
Biura land. And the sky vraa of a radiant 
purple, and the earth was streaming with a golden 
hght. And there were blue mountains, and bright 
fields, and glittering vineyards. 

And I said nothing, hut I looked upon her &ce, 
and dwelt upon her beauty. And hours flew, and 
',he sun set, and the dew descended. And as the 
iky becama less warm, the vision gradually died 
away, and I arose in the long twilight, and I re- 
iumed home pensive and grave, but full of a soft 
end palpitating joy. 

And when I returned, I could not eat. My 
tutor made many observations, many inquiries, Init 
he was a simple man, and I could always quiet 
him. I sat at the table full of happbess, and 
almost without motion. And in the evening I 
stole into a corner, and thought of the coming day 
with all its rich strange joys. 

My life was now one long stream of full feUci^. 
It was indeed hut one idea, hut that idea was as 
beautiful as it was engrossing. Each day I has- 
tened to the enchanted dell, e^h day I returned 
with renewed rapture. I had no thought for any 
thing but my mystic mistress. My studies, alvroys 
an effort, would now have been insupportable, had 
I not invented a system by which I rendered even 
their restraint a new source of enjoyment. I had 
now so cotnplete a conm^and of my system of ab- 
straction, that whiia my eye apparently was em- 
ployed and interested with my allotted page, I in 
fact perceived nothing but my visionary nyniph 
My tutor, who observed me always engrossed, could 
not perceive ttiat I was otherwise than a student, 
and when I could remember, I would turn over a 
leaf, or ^eel with much anxiety to look out a 
word in the lexicon, so lliat his deception was per- 
fect. Then at the end of the day 1 would snatch 
some hasty five minutes to gain an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with my task, imperfect enough lo 
make him at length convinced that the baroness's 
opinion of my intellect was not so erroneous as he 
had once imagined. 

A short spring and a long summer had passed 
away thus deUghtfuHy, and I was now lo leave the 
castle and return lo the capital. The idea of being 
torn away from Egeria was harrowing. I became 
again melancholy, but my grief was tender, not 
savage. I did not recur to my ancient gloom, for 
I was prevented by the consoling conviction that I 
was loved. Yet to her the sad secret must be con- 
fided. I could not quit her without preparation. 
How ollen in solitary possesdon of the dreadful 
feet, have I gaied upon her incomparable lace, how 
often have I fancied that she was conscious of the 
terrible truth, and glanced reproaclifully even amid 
her looks of love. 

It was told : in broken acts of passionate wo, 
with streaming eyes, and amid embraces of mad- 
dening rapture, it was told. I clung to her, I 
would have clung to her forever, but a dark aoB 
irresistible destiny doomed us to part, and I we^ 
left to my uninspired loneliness. 

Returning home from my last viat to the dell, I 
met my tutor. He came upon me suddenly, other- 
wise I would have avoided him, as at this moment 
I would have avoided any thing else human. My 
swollen checks, my eyes dim with weeping, mv 
wild and broken walk, attracted even his attention. 
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He u]^iiin!d wbat ailed me. His appearance, so 
dilTcrenC from (he radiant being from ttIioid 1 had 
lately parted, bis voice bo strange aher the muaic 
wliicli yet lingered in my ear, his salutation so 
varying in style to tlie one that ever welcomed me, 
and ever and alone was welcome, the horrible con- 
trast that my situation formed vtith tlie condition I 
had (he instant quitted — all this overcame me. I 
eiptDssed my horror by my extended arms and my 
averted head. I screamed, I foamed at the mouth, 
[ fell into violent convul^ons. 

VII. 

Althodqh I have delineated with some detail 
the feolinga of my first boyhood, I have been ia- 
debled for this record to the power of a feithful 
and analytic memory, and not to any early indul- 
gence in the habits of introspection. For indeed, 
in these young years I never thought about myself, 
or if some extraordinary circumstances impelled 
me to idiosyncratic contemplation, the result I 
not cheering. For I well remember that when, 
the completion of my eleventh year, being ab 
to repair to a college where I was to pass bo 
years preparatory to the university, I meditated 
this great and coming cfaange, — -1 wa 
wjth a In ' ' -■ - ■ 




ever agreeable, I thought 
la about to occur with the 
men look forward 
indefinite horror of a terrible operation. And (he 
strong pride that supported me under the fear, and 
forbade mo (o demonstrate it, was indeed Iht 
of my sad forebodings. For I could not tolerate 
the thought (bat I should become a general jest, 
and a common agent. And when I perceived the 
■late preparing for me, and thought of Egetia, I 
blushed. And (hat beaotifiil vision that had brought 
me such dcUcious solace was now only 
depressing mortification. And for the j 
my life, in my infinite tribulation, and in the agony 
of my fency, I mused why there should be such 
a devilish and tormenting variance between my 
thought and my action. 

The hour came, and I was placed in the heart 
of a little and a busy world. For (be first time it 
my life I was surrounded by struggling and excited 
beings. Joy, hope, sorrow, ambition, craft, courage, 
wit, didness, cowardice, beneficence, awkwardness, 
grace, avarice, generositi;, wealth, poverty, beauty, 
hidaousness, tyranny, Bufieiing, hypocrisy, truUi, 
love, haired, energy, inertness — they were all there, 
and all sounded, and moved, and acted about me. 
Light laughs, and bitter cries, and deep impreca- 
tions, and the deeds of the friendly, the prodigal, 
and the tyrant, and the exploits of the brave, the 
graceful, and the gay, and the flying words of na- 
tive wit, and the pompous sentences of acquired 
knowledge — how new, how exdting, how 
deri'ul ! 

Did I tremble ' Did I sink into , 
self J Didlfly! Never As I gazed upon them. 



new principle rose up in ray breast, and I per- 
.ved only beings whom I was determined to con- 
trol. They came up to me with a curious glanco 
of lialf-suppressed glee, breathless and mocking. 
They asked ma questions of gay nonsense wi(h a 
! voice and a solemn look. I answered in their 
On a sudden I seemed endowed with new 
powers, and blessed with die gift of tongues, f 
spoke (0 them with a levity which was quite new to 
me, a most unnatural ease. 1 even, in my turn, 
presented to them questions to which they found it 
difficult to respond. Soma ran away to communi- 
cate their impressions to their comrades, some stayed 
behind, but these became more serious and more 
natural. When they found that I was endowed 
with a pregnant and dedded character, their eyes 
silently pronounced me a good fellow, they vied 
with each other in kindness, and the most unpor- 
at led me away to initiate me in Ihdr mysteries. 
Weeks flew away, and I was intoxicaled with 
f new hfe and my new reputation. I was in a 
tie of ceaseless eicitement It seemed that my 
tongue never paused: yet each word brought forth 
a new laugh, each sentence of gay nonsense iresh 
plaudits. All was rattie, frolic, and wild mirth. 
My companions caught my unusual manner, they 
adopted my new phrases, they repeated my extra- 
jirdinaiy apophthegms. Every thing was viewed 
iflid done according to the new tone which d had 
introduced. It was decided that I was the wittiest, 
the roost original, the most diverting of their so- 
ciety. A coterie of the most congenial insensibly 
formed around me, and my example gradually ruled 
"the choice spirits of our world. I even mingled in 
their games, altiiough I di^iked the exertion, and in 
those in which the emulation was very strong, 1 
even excelled.- My ambition conquered my nature. 
It seemed that I was tiie "soul of tiic school. Wher- 
ever I went, my name sounded, whatever was done, 
ray opinion was quoted. I was caressed, adored, 
idolized. In a word, I was popular. 

Yet sometimes I caught aflying moment to turn 
aside, and contrast my present situation with my 
past one. What was all this! Was I flie same be- 
ing! But my head was in a whirl, and I had not 
time, or calmness, to solve the perplexing inquiry. 
There was a boy, and his name was Musieus. 
He was somewhat my elder. Of a kind, calm, do- 
cile, mellow nature, moderate in every thing, uni- 
versally liked, but without the least influence, — he 
was the serene &voarile of the school. It seemed 
to me that I never beheld bo lovely and so pensive 
a countenance. His face was quite ov»l, his eyes 
deep blue; his rich brown curls cluEtered in hya- 
cinthine grace upon the delicate rose of his downy 
cheeks, and shaded the light blue veins of his clear 
white forehead. 

I beheld him : I loved him. My friendship was 
a posaion. Of all our society, he alone crowded 
not around me. He was of a cokl temperament, 
shy and timid. He looked upon me as a being 
whom he could not comprehend, ond rather feared. 
I was unacquainted with his motives, and piqued 
with his conduct I gave up my mind to the ac- 
quisition of his acquaintance, and of course I suc- 
ceeded. In vain he endeavoured to escape. Wher- 
ever he moved, I seemed unintentionally to hover 
around him : whatever he wanted, I seemed provi- 
dentially to supply. In the few words that this 
slight intercourse called forth, I addressed him in a 
tone strange to our rougb life ; I treated him with 
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a eourteay which seimeil to elevate our soniewhat 
«oaise condition. He answereJ nothing, was con- 
fueed, thankful, agitated. He jielded lo the unac- 
customed tendemees of my manner, to the unexpe- 
rienced elegance of mj addreee. He coald not but 
feel the strange conTiclion, that my conduct to him 
was diflerent lo my behaviour to othera, for in truth 
his presence ever subdued my spirit, and repressed 
my artifidal and excited manner, 

MuBEUs was lowly born, and I was noble; he 
poor, and I wealthy ; 1 had a daiiling repuCalion, 
he biitgood report. To find himself an object of 
inlere3t,of quiet and lender regard, to one to whose 
notice all aspired, and who seemed to exist only in 
a blaie of cold-hearted raillery and reckless repartee, 
developed even his dormant vanity. He looked 
upon me with interest, and this feeling soon ma- 
lured into fondness. 

! days of rare and pure felicity, when Mu- 
Bfflua and myself, with out arms around each other's 
neck, wandered together amid the meads and shady 
woods thaS formed our limits. I lavished upon him 
all the fimdful love that I had long stored up, and ihe 
mighty passions that yet lay dormant in my ob- 
scure sou), now first began to stir in that glimmer- 
ing abyss. And indeed conversing with this dear 
companion was it, that I £tst began to calch some 
gUmpses of my yet hidden natrufl. For Iho days_ 
of futurity were our usnal topic, and in parcelling 
out their fortunes, I unconsciously discovered my 
own desires. I was to be something great, and 
glorious, and djziling, but what we could not de- 
lecmine. The camp and die senate, the sword and 
Ihe scroll, that had raised, and had destroyed, so 
many states — these were infinitely discussed. And 
then a life of adventure was examined, full of 
daring delight One might be s corsair or a bandit. 
Foreign travel was what we could surely command, 
and must IcAd to much. 1 spoke to him, in ihe ful- 
ness of our sweet confidence, of the strangeness of 
my birth, and we marvelled together over myste- 
rious Venice. And this ied us to conspiracies, for 
which I fancied that I had & predispo^tion. But 
in all these scenes, Muscus was lo be never abseuL 
He was to be my heart's friend from Ihe beginnmg 
to ftie death. And I mourned that nature had given 
me no sister, wherewith I could bind him to me by 
a still stronger and sweeter tie. And then, with a 
shy, hedlating voice, for he delighted not in talking 
of his home, he revealed to me that be was 
blessed : and CaroHne Mus^us rose up at on 
me like a star, and without having seen her, I 
indeed herlStliothed. 

Thus, during these bright days, did I pour forth 
all iha feelings I had long treasured up, and in en- 
deavouring to communicate my desires to another, 
I learned to think. I ascended from indefinite 
t^vcry to palpable co^tatiun. 

I was now seldom alone. To be the companion 
of Musffius, I participated in many pastitnes which 
otherwise I should have avoided, and in return he, 
although addicted to sports, was content, for my 
sake, to forego much former occupation. With 
what e£^;erness I rushed, whan the hour of study 
ceased — with what wild eagerness I rushed to re- 
suma our delicious converse ! Nor indeed was his 
image ever absent from me, and whan, in the 
of school, we passed eocli other, or our eoi 
nances chanced to meet, tliere was ever a sweet, 
feint smile, that, unmatted by others, interchanged 



A love that I thought must last forever, and for- 
ever flow like a clear, bright stream, yet at limea 
my irritable passions would disturb even these 
sweat waters. The temperament of Musieus was 
cold and slow. I was at first proud of having in- 
terestod his affection, but, as our friendship grew 
apace, I was not contented with this calm sympathy 
and quiet regard. 1 required that he should re- 
spond to my aflection with feelings not less ardent, 
and energetic than mine own. I was senaUve, I 
was jealous. I fijund a savage joy in harrowing 
his heart — I Iriumphed when I could draw a tear 
from his beautiful eye ; when I could urge him to 
unaccustomed emotion ; when I forced him to as- 
sure me, in a voice of agitation, that he loved me 
alone, and prayed me to be pacified. 

From sublime torture lo ridiculous teasmg, loo 
often Mussus was my victim. One day I detected 
an incipient dislike lo myself, or a growing afiection 
for niiolher : than, I pa^ed him in gloomy silence, 
because bis Indispensable engagements had obliged 
him to refuse my invitation to our walk. But the 
letters with which I overwhelmed bun under some 
of these contingendes — these were the most vio- 
lent infliction. What pages of mad eloquence ! 
— solemn appeals, biller sarcasms, infinlto ebulU- 
tions of frantic senubiUly. For the first time in 
my life, I composed. I grew infojicated with my 
own eloquence. A new desire arose in my mind, 
novel aspirations which Ihcew Ught upon old and 
ofien-experienced feelings. I began to ponder over 
the music of language ; I studied the collocation of 
sweet words, and constructed elaborate scnfences 
in lonely walks. Poor Musteus quite sunk under 
the receipt of my effusions. Ha could not write a 
line, and had he indeed been able, it would have 
been often dillcult for him lo have discovered tho 
cause of our separations. The brevity, the simpli- 
city of his answers were irresistible and hearl-rend- 
ing. Yet these distractions brought with them one 
charm, a charm to me so captivating, that I fear it 
was sometimes a cause — reconciliation was indeed 
a love-fcasL 

The sessions of our college closed. The time 
came that Musraus and myself must for a moment 
part, but for a moment, for, I intended that he should 
visit me in our vacation, and we Were also to write 
lo each other every week. Yet even under these 
palliating eircumslances parting was anguish. 

The eve of ihe fatal day, we took our last stroll in 
our favourite meads. The whole way I wept, and 
leaned upon his shoulder. With what jealous care 
1 watched to see if he Wo shed a tear. One clear 
drop at length came quivering down his cheek, liko 
dew upon a rose. I pardoned him for its beauty. 
The bell sounded. I embraced him, as if it sounded 
and we parted. 



vm. 

I WAS once more at home, once more silent, once 
mora alone. I found myself changed. My o\^■ 
scure aspirations after some indefinite happiness, 
my vague dreams of beauty, or palpable personifi- 
cations of some violent fentastic idea, no longer in- 
spired, no longer soothed, no longer haunted me. 
I thought only of one subject, wWch was full of 
earnest novelly, and abounded in interest, curio-js, 
serious, and engrossing. I speculated upon my 
own nature. My new life had developed many 
qualities, and had filled me with sclf-cnnfidenco 



The clouds seemed to clear off from the dark land- 
scape of my mind, mid vast ambition might be 
disdi^uiahed on the fat horizon; rearing its head 
like a mighty column. My enel^e* sirred within 
me and seemed to pant for Ihe straggle and the 
strife. A deedwaalobedone,biitwhBt! lenter- 
tained at this lime a deep conviction that life must 
be intolerable, unless I were fegrealeet^of.nKn. 
It seemed that I felTwTMu mTtEe power that 
coold infiuenee my kind. I longed lo wave my in- 
apring sword at the head of armies, or dash into 
the very heat and blaie of eloquent faction. 

When I contrasted my feeUnga and my situation 
I grew mad. The constant jar between my con- 
duct and my conceptions was intolerable. In ima- 
gination a hero, I was in reality a boy. I returned 
fiom a victorious field to be criticised by a woman : 
in the very heart of a deep conspiracy, which was 
lo chaise the &tc of nations, to destroy Rome or 
to free Venice, I was myself the victim of each 
petty domestic ii^;ulation, I cannot describe the 
insane irritability which all this produced. Infinite 
were the complaints of my rudeness, my violence, 
my insufferable impertinence : incessant tho tbreata 
of pains and penalties. It was universally agreed 
that college had ruined me. A dull, slow boy I 
had always been, but, at least, I was tolerably kind 
and docile. Now, as my tutor'^ report corrootly 
cerdfied, I waa not improved in inlcUeet, and all 
witnessed the horrible deterioration of my manners 
and my morals. . , . . ^ 

The baroness was in despair. After several 
smart skirmishea, we at length had a regular pitched 
battle. 

She began her delightful colloquy in the true 
style of domestic reprimand ; dull, drony nonsense, 
adapted, as I should hope, to do state in which hu- 
man intellect can ever he found, even if it have 
recdved the full benefit of the infernal tuition of 
nurses, which would be only ridiculous, if its 
effects were not so &tally and permanently inju- 
rious. She told me that whenever I spoke I should 
speak in a low voice, and that I should never think 
for myself. That if any thing were refused, I 
should be contented, and never ask the reason 
why, because it was not proper ever lo ask quea- 
tiona, particularly when we were sure that every 
thing was done for our good. That I should do 
every thing that was bulden, and always be ready 
to conform to everybody's desires, because at my 
age no one should have a will of his own. That 
1 should never, on any account, presume to giv 
my oiMnion, because it was quite impossible thi 
one so young could have one. That on no ai 
count, also, should I ever be irritable, which nevi 
could be permitted i but she never considered that 
every effect has a eause, and never attempted to 
discover what might occaaon this irritability. In 
this silly, superficial way she went on for some 
lime, repeating dull axioms by role, and oiTering 
to me the same useless advice that had been equal- 
ly thrown away upon the tender minds of her 
generation. 

She said all this, all this to me, all this to on 
who, a moment before, was a Cssar, an Aldbiadei 
Now I bad long brooded over the connexion that 
Kuoaisted between myself and this lady. I had 
long formed in my mind and caught up from hodis, 
a conception of the relations which must exist be- 
tween a stepmother and her unwelcome son. I 
was therefore prepared. She grew pale as I de. 
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scribed in mad heroics our exact atuation. Sio 
10 idea that any people, under any circurn- 
a, could be influenced by sucl. violent such 
wicked, such insane sentunents. . She stared, in 
stupid astonishment, at my terrible and unexpected 
fluency. She entbely lost her presence of mind, 
and burst into tears — tears not of affection, but ot 
absolute fright, the hysteric offspring of a cold, 
alarmed, puzzled mind. 

She vowed she would tell my father. I inquir- 
ed, with a malignant sneer, of what ! She pro- 
tested she eertainly would tell. I dilated on the 
ptobabiUty of a stepdame's lalfl. Most certamly 
she would toll I burst into a dark, foammg rage. 
I declared that I would leave the house, that I 
wouU leave the country, that I would submit no 
longer to my intolerable life, that snidde (and here 
I kicked down a chair) should bring me immediate 
reliet The baroness was terrified out of her life. 
The fall pf the chmr waa the perf'eclion of fear. 
~' le waa ona of those women who have Ihe highest 
. ipect for furniture. She could not conceive a 
human bamg, much lesa a boy, voluntarily kicking 
down a chair, if his feelings were not very keen 
indeed. It was becoming too serious. She tried 
to soothe me. She would not Bpeak to my fether. 
All should be right, all should be forgotten, if I 
only would not commit suicide, and not kick down 
the chairs. 

After some weeks, Musa^us paid his long medi- 
tated visit. 1 had never, until I invited him, an- 
swered his solitary letter. I received him with a 
coldness which astonished me, and must have been 
ipparent to any one but himself. I was distrosaed 
by the want of unction in my manner, and tried 
to compensate by a laboured hospitality which, like 
ice, was daiiling, but frigid. Many causes, per- 
haps, conduced to occasion this change, then in- 
scrutable to me. Since we had parted, I had 
indulged in lofty ideas of self, and sometimes re- 
membered, with a feeling approaching to disgustful 
mortification, the influence which had been exer- 
cised over me by a fellow-child. Tho reminiscence 
savoured too imich of boyish weakness, and pain- 
fully belied my proud theory of universal supe- 
riority. At home, loo, when the permission for the 
vitalion was accorded, there was much discussion 
I to the quality of the invited. They wished to 
know who he was, and when informed looked 
rather grave. Some caution was muttered about 
the choice of my companions. Even my &ther, 
who seldom spoke to me, seemed alarmed at Iha 
prospect of a bad conneiion. His intense worldU- 
nesa was shocked. He talked to me for an unusual 
time upon the subject of school friendships, and 
his conversation, which mas rare, made an impres- 
Hon. All this influenced me, for at that age 1 was, 
of course, the victim of every prejudice. Must I 
add to all this, what is perhaps the sad and dreary 
truth, that in loving all this lime Musikus with such 
devotion, I was in truth rather enamoured of the 
creature of my imagination than the companion of 
ray presence. Upon the foundation which he had 
supplied, I had built a beautiful and enchanted 
palace. Unceaang intercourse was a necessary in- 
gredient of the spell. We parted, and the fairy 
&brio dissolved into the clouda. 

Certain it is, that tia visit was a feilute. Ma- 
sons was too little sensitive to feel the change of 
my manner, and my duty, as hii host, impelled mo 
to conceal it. But the change was great. He 
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appeared to me lo have fallen off very rooch in hia 
beauty. The baroness thought him a Utile coarse, 
and praised the oompleirion of her own children, 
which was like chalk. Then be wanted constant 
attention, for it was evident that he had no resoutcea 
of his own, and certainly he was not very refined. 
But he was pleased, for he was in ft new world. 
For the first time in lus life he moved in theatres 
and saloons, and mineled in the splendour of high 
civiliiation. I look hira everywhere; in feet, I 
could bear every thing but to be alone with bim, 
So he passed a very pleasant fortnight, and then 
quitted us. How different from our last parting ! 
Cheerful indeed it was, and, in a degree, cordial. 
I eilended hini my hand with a patronising air. 
and mimicking the hollow courtesy of maturer 
beings, I eipressed, in a flimsy voice of aflected 
regard, a wish thai be might vlat us again. And 
six weeks before I had loved this boy better than 
myself would have perJUed for him my life, and 
shared with him my fortune ! 

IX. 

I KETDHSED to collcgo gloomy and depressed. 
Not that I cared for quitting home : I haled home. 
I returned in the fullness of ono of my dark hn- 
mouis. and which promised lo be ono of Ihe most 
terrible visitations that had ever fallen upon roe. 
Indeed, existence was intolerable, and I should have 
killed myself had I not been supported by my am- 
,-trition, which now each day became more quicken- 
ing, so that the desire of distinction and of astound- 
ing action raged in my soul, and when I recollected 
that at the soonest many years must elapse before I 
could lealiifl my ideas, I gnashed my teeth in silent 
rage and cnraed my esislence. 

I cannot picture the astonishment that pervaded 
our little society, when they found the former hero 
of their gayetjr avoiding all contact and conversa- 
tion, and moving about always in gloomy silence. 
It was at first supposed, that some great misfortune 
had happened to me, and inquiries were soon afloat, 
but nothing could be discovered. At length one 
of my fonner prime companions, I should say, per- 
haps, patrons, expostulated with me upon the sub- 
ject: lassuredhimwithgrimcourlesythat nothing 
had happened, and wished him good morning. As 
for MusffiuB, I just contrived the first day to greet 
hira with a faint agoniang smile, and ever atter I 
shunned him. Nothing could annoy Mus^ue long, 
and he would soon have forgotten his pain, as ho 
had already perhaps freed hia memory of any vivid 
recollection of the former pleasure which our friend- 
ship had undoubtedly brought him. He welcomed 
enjoyment with a smile, and was almost as cheer- 
ful when he should have been much less pleased. 

But altbouEh Mubkus was content to be thus 
quiet, the world in which ha lived determined that 
be should be less phlegmatic. As they had nothing 
better to do, they took his quarrel upon themselves. 
" He certainly has behaved infamously to Musaius. 
You know they were always together. I wonder 
what it can bal As for the rest of the school, that 
is in comparison nothing; but Musffiua — you know 
they were decided croniea. I never knew fellows 
more together. I wonder what it can be ! If I 
were Mussus, I certainly would come to an expla- 
nation. We must put him up to it. If Muweus 
asks him, he cannot refuse, and then we shall 
laiow what it is all about." 



They at length succeeded in beating it into poor 
MusEus's head, that he had been very ill-treated, 
and must be very unhappy, and they urged him to 
insist upon tn explanation. But Musieus was no 
hand at demanding explanations, and he deputed 
the task to a friend. 

I was alone, sitting on a gate in a pait of ihe 
grounds which was generally least frequented, when 
I heard a shout which, although I could not guess 
its cause, sounded in my ear with somelhing of a 
menacing and malignant expression. The whole 
school, beaded by the deputy, were finding me out, 
in order that the important question might be 
n^ed, that the honour of Musieus might be sup- 
ported, and their own curiosity gratified. 

Nowat that age, whatever I maybe now,I could 
not be driven. A soft word, and I was an Abei ; 
an appearance of force, and I scowled a Cain. 
Had Musieus, instead of being a most common- 
place character, which assuredly he was, had it 
been in his nature to have struck out a single spark 
of ardent feeling, to have indulged in a single sigh 
of scnthnent, he might perhaps yet have been my 
friend. His appeal might have freed me from the 
domination otthe black spirit, and m weeping over 
our reconciliation upon his sensitive bosom, I might 
have been emancipated from its horrid thrall. But 
the moment that Museus sought lo infinence my 
private fecUngs by 'the agency of public opinion, be 
became to me, instead of an object of indifference, 
an object of disgust, and only not of hatred, be- 
cause of contempt. 

I did not like the shout, and when, at a conside- 
rable distance, I saw them advancing towards Ihe 
gate with an eager run, I was almost tempted to 
retire; but I had never yet Suiehed in the course 
of my fife, and the shame and sickness which I now 
lelt at the contemplation of such an act impelled 

They arrived, they gathered round me, they did 
not know how lo commence thdr great business; 
breathless and agitated, they looked first at their 
embarrassed leader, and then at me. 

When I bad wailed a sufficient time for my dig- 
nity, I rose to quit the place. 

"We want you, Fleming," said ihe chief. 

■'Well!" and I turned round and faced the 

"I tell you what, Fleming," said he, in a rapid 
nervous style, "you may think yourself a very 
great man; but we do not exactly understand the 
way you are going on. There is Musaius; you 
and he were the greatest friends last half; and now 
you do not speak lo him, nor to any one else. And 
we all ihink that you should give an esplanation 
of your conduct. And, in short, we come here to 
know what you have got to say fi)r yourself." 

"Do you!" I answered, with a sneer. 

"Well, what have you got to sayl" he conti- 
nued in a firmer voice and more peremptory tone. 

"Say! say thai either you or I most leave this 
gate. I was here first, but as you are the largest 
number, I suppose I must yieU." 

I turned my heel upon him. and moved. Soma 
one hissed. I returned, and inquired in a very 
calm, mild voice, "Who hissed V 

Now Ihe person who hissed was a boy, who was 
indeed my match in years, and perhaps in force, 
but a great coward. I know it was bo, .because he 
was just the fellow who would hiss, and looked 
quite pale when I asked the question. Besides, no 



one answeroil it, and he was almost the only boy 
who, onder sacb circumstances, noulil have been 

"Are yoa flf™d to own itV I asked, in ft con- 
temptuous tone, but stii! very subJuetl. 

This great mob of neatly two hundred boys were 
very mucb ashamed at the predicament in which 
their oi&cious and cowardly member had placed 
(hem. So their leader, proud in a fine frame, a 
great and renowned courage, unrivalled achieve- 
ments in combat, and tvro years of superiority of age 
over myself, advanced a little and said, "Suppose I 
hissed, what then?" 

" What then '." I eiclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
and mth an eye of lightning — "ivhal tiienl Why, 
then I will thtash you." 

There nas an instantaneous flutter and agitation, 
and panting monosyllabic tvhiaper in the crowd; 
they were like birds when the hawk is first detect- 
ed in airy distance. Unconsciously, they withdrew 
like waves, and the arena being cleared, my oppo- 
nent and I were left in opposition. Apparently 
there never was a more unequal match : but inderil 
he was not fighting with Contarini Fleming, but 
with a demon that had usurped his shape. 

"Come on, then," he replied, with brisk confidence. 

And I came — as the hail upon the tall corn. I 
Sew at him like a wild beast; I felt not his best 
blow, I beat dawn his line guard, and I sent bim to 
the ground, stunned and giddy. 

He was up again in a moment, and indeed I 
would not have waited for their silly rules of mock 
combat, but have destroyed him in his prostration. 
But he was up again in a momenL Again I flew 
upon him. He fought with subtle energy, but he 
was like a serpent with a tiger. I filed upon him : 
my blows told with the rapid predsion of machinery. 
His bloody visage was not to be distinguished. I 
believe that he was terrified with my frantic air. 

I would never wait between the rounds. I cried 
out in a voice of madness for him to come on. 
There was breathless silence. They were thunder- 
struck. They were loo generous to cheer their 
leader. They coukl not refrain from sympathiring 
with inferior force and unsupported courage. Each 
time that he came forward, I made the same dread- 
ful spring, beat down his gaaii, and never ceased 
working npon his head, until at length my fist 
seemed to enter his very brain, and after ten rounds 
he feU down quite bUnd. I never felt his blows— I 
never lost my breath. 

He could not come to time — I rushed forward — 
I placed my knee upon his chest. " I fight no 
more," he feintly cried. 

"Apologize," lesclaimed; "apologize," 

He did not speak. 

"By heavens, apoli^iic," I said, "or I know not 
what I shall do," 

"Neveri" he replied. 

I lilied up my arm. Some advanced to interfere. 
"OIT, dogs," I shouted; "Off, off." I seized the 
bllen chief, rushed through the gate, and dragged 
him like Achilles through (he mead. At the bottom 
there was a dung hill; upon it I Hung the half- 

X. 

I BTROLtED away to one of my favourite haunts; 
I was calm and cihausted; my face and hands 
were smeared with gore. I knell down by the side 
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of the stream, and drank the most delicious dnmght 
that I had ever quaffed. I thought that I should 
never have ceased, I felt invigorated, and a plunge 
in the river soon eompleled my renovation, 

I rechned under a branching oab, and moralized 
on the pall. For the first time in my liie, I liad 
acted. Hitherto I had been a creature of dreams, 
but within (he last month unconsciously I found 
myself a stirrer in existence. I perceived that I had 
suddenly became a responsible agent. There were 
many passions, many characters, many incidents. 
Love, hatred, faction, vengeance, Musffius, myself, 
my antagonist, his followers, who were indeed a 
world; our soft walks, the hollow visit, the open 
breach, the organized party, (be great and triumph- 
ant struggle. 

And as I mused, all these things fiitted across my 
vidon, and' all that had passed was again present, 
and again performed, except indeed that my part in 
the drama was of a more studied and peiiect cast. 
For I was conscious of much thut might have been 
finely ejpresaed and dexterously achieved; and to 
introduce all this, I indulged in unaginary scenes. 
There was a long interview between myself and 
MusEeus, most harrowing; a logomachy between 
myself and the chief of the faction, most pungent, 
I became so excited, that I could no longer restrain 
the outward expression of my strong feeling. My 
voice broke into impassioned tones ; I audibly ut- 
tered the scornful jest. My countenance was in 
harmony with my speech ; my action Iclit a mote 
powerful meaning to my words. 

And suddenly there was a great change whose 
order I cannot trace. ForMusEUs, though heJooked 
upon me, was not Mussus, but a youth inadistant 
land, and f was there in a sumptuous dress, with a 
briltiantstar; and we were friends. And a beauti- 
ful woman rose up, a blending of Christiana and 
Egeria. Both of us loved her, and she yielded her- 
self to nie, and Musieus fled for aid. And there 
came a king with a great power, and aa I looked 
upon hb daraling crown, lo! it encircled the brow 
of my late antagonist. 

And I beheld and felt all Uiis growing and ex- 
panding life with a bliss so keen, so ravishing, that 
I can compare it to nothingbuttojoys, whichi was 
then too young even to participate. My brain 
seemed to melt into a liquid, rushing stream ; my 
blood quickened into action, too quick even lo re- 
cognise pulsation, fiery and fleet, yet deUcate and 
ead. With difiiculty I breathed, yet the oppression 
was delidous. But in vain I endeavour to paint 
the refined eidtement of this first struggle of my 
young creation. 

The drama went on, nor was it now in my power 
to restrain it At length, oppressed with the vita- 
lily of the beings I had farmed, dazzled with the 
shiAingbrilliancyoflhescenesin which they moved, 
eihausted with tiie marvellous action of my sha- 
dowy self, who figured before me in endless exploit, 
now Etrugglmg, now triumphing, now pouring forth 
his soul in sentences of burning love, now breath- 
ing a withering blast of proud defiance, I sought for 
means to lay the wild ghosts that I had unconscious- 
ly raised. 

I lifted my hand to my faco, that had been 
gazing all this time, in fixed abstjraclion, upon a 
crimson cloud. There was a violent struggle, which 
I did not comprehend. Every thing was chaos, 
but soon, as it were, a mysti 
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levMled to me, all 'was barmon?, and order, and 
repose, and beauty. The whirling eoene no longer 
changed; theia naa tiniveresi stillness; and the 
wild beings ceased their fierce aclion, and bending 
down before me in humility, proffered Iheir boniage 

" Am I then," I eiclaimed, looking atound with 
an aslonished and vacant air, "am I then, after all, 

I sprang up — I paced np and down before the 
tree, but nqf in thougbl. The perspiration ran 
down my forehead — I trembled — I panted — I was 
lost. I was not conscious of my esislence. My 
memory deserted me — the rudder of my mind broke 

My thought came back — I threw myseltupon the 
ground. "Yes," I exclaimed, "beautiful beings, I 
will release you from tlie, prison-house of my brain. 
I will give you lo freedom and to ItghL You shall 
exist not only for me — you shall go forlb to the 
world 10 delight and to conquer." 

And this was the first time in ray life (hat the 
idea of literary creation oceurred lo me. For I dis- 
liked poetry, of which indeed 1 had read tittle except 
plays, and although I took infinite delight in prOE 
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novel, ofiered to me a life more congenial fo my 
feelings, than the world in which I lived. But the 
conviction of this day (brew light upon my past 
eiistence. My imaginary deeds of conquest, my 
heroic aspira lions, my long, dazzling dreams of &nci- 
fu] adventure, were perhaps but sources of ideal ac- 
tion; that stream of eloquent and choice enpr^on 
that seemed ever flowing in my ear waa probably 
intended to be direeled in a diflerent channel than 
human assemblies, and might melt, or kindle the 
passions of mankind in silence. And the visions 
of beauty and the vows of love — were they too to 
glitter and glow only in imagination. 

XI. 

I BEPitBED the next day to my fevourife tree, 
armed with a pencil and a papei book. My mind 
was, as I thought, teeming nilb ideas. I had com- 
posed the first senlenceof my workin schooltime — 
it seemed full of music. I had repeated it a thou- 
sand times — I waa enchanted with its euphony. It 
was now written, feirly written. With capture I 
perceived it placed in its destined position. But 
what Ibllowedl — Nothing. In vain I cubbed my 
forehead ; in vain I summoned my landes. The 
traitors would not listen. My mind seemed full to 
the very brink, but not a drop of the rich stream 
overflowed. I became ansious, nervous, fretful. I 
walked about; I reseated myself. Again I threw 
down the pendl. I was like a man disenchanted. 
1 could scarcely recall (he viuons of yesterday, and' 
if, with an effort, I succeeded, they appeared cold, 
tame, dull, lifeless. Nothing can describe my blank 
despair. 

They know not, they cannot tell — the cold, dull 
world — they cannot even remotely conceive the 
agony of doubt and despair which is the doom of 
youthful geniua. To sigh for Fame in obscurity is 
like sighing in a dungeon for light Yet the votary 
and the captive share an equal hope. But to feel 
tlie strong necessity of fame, and to be conscious 
without intellectual excellence life must be insup- 
portable, to (eel all this with no simultaneous faith 
m yoDT own power — these are moments of de- 



spondency for which no immoitality can com- 

As for myself, repeated ciperimenta only brought 
repeated failures. I would not die without a strug- 
' but I struggled only to be vanquished. Oneday 
I (00 hot; another I fancied too cold. Then 
again I waa not well, or perhaps I vraa too anxioua, 
I would (ry only a aeutence each day. The trial 
most mortifying, for I ibund when it came to 
pract^cBJ test, that in fact I had nothing lo write 
about. Yei my mind had been so full, and even now 
spark, aira it would again light up ; but the flame 
ever kindled, or if ever I fanned an appearance 
f heal, I ^as sure only to exttnguiah It. Why 
ould I not express what I seemed to feel 1 All 
laa a mysfefy. 
I was raoA wrelched. I wandered about in very 
great distress, for mj piide was deeply wounded, 
and I could no longer repose on my mind wilh con- 
fident solace. My spirit was quite broken. Had I 
fought my great battle now, I should certainly have 
been beaten. I waa distracted with disquietude—- 
I had no point of refuge — hope utterly vanished. 
It was impossible that I could be any thing. I 
must always fail- I hated (o (bink of myself. The 
veriest dunce in the school seemed my superior, I 
grew meek and dulL I learned my dry lessons — 
I looked upon a grammar with a feeling of reve- 
ince; my lexicon was constantiy before me. Bui 
made little advance. I no longer ascribed my ill 
, regress to the tmintereeting task, but lo my own 
incapacity. I thought myself, once more, half a fool 

XII. 

Hah I now been bteseed with a philosophic 
friend, I might hate found consolation and assist- 

te. But my instructers, to whom I had a right 

took up for this aid, were, of course, wanting. 
The system which they pursued taught them to 
iider (heir pupils as machines, which were to 
1 a certain operation, and this operation was 
word learning. They attempted not to discover, 
develope, or to form character Predisposi- 
was lo them a dark oracle organization, a 
mystery in which they were not initiated. The 
human mind wa' with them always (he same soil, 
and one to which they brought ever the same til- 
lage. And mine waa con»dered a aterile one. Cor 
they foand that fheic thisUes did not (lonrish where 
they should have planted coaea. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle t>oy, t>ecauBe I 
required ideas instead of words. I never wouid 
make any further exertion than would save me 
from their punishments : their rewards I did not 
covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in general 
knowledge was immeasurably superior to all the 
studenta — for aught I know, to all the tutors. For 
indeed in any chance observations in which they 
might indulge, I could even then perceive that they 
were individuals of the m 1 1 ted I 1! g e. 
They spoke sometimes of g t I ppose f 

our emulation, but ihei g t m w 1 y 

eulogium of a greal wo k y m ght bo t 

waa ever a huge bunch f o( li A 

rivalled eiploil turned out ( be h ppy ject ro 
— a marvellous deed w th I Lm that o- 

vered the ears of a new reading. I was confounded 
to hear the same epithets applied to their obscure 
demi-gods that I associated with the names of Cssar 
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Hnd SiHysles, and Perides, and Cicero. It was per- 
plexing to find that Pharsnlia or a Philippic — the 
grovea of AcaJemus or (he fiines of the Acropolis, 
cautd receive no higher admiration than was 
lavished upon the unknovin exploits of a hunter af- 
ter Byllablea. 

After mj battle, I was never annoyed by my 
former fiiends. As time advanced I slightly relaxed 
in my behaviour, and when it was neeeaeary, we in- 
terchanged words, hut I never associated vtith any 
one. I was however no longer molested. An idea 
got afloat that I was not esactly in my perfect 
senses, and on the whole, I was rather fearrf than 
disliked. 

Reading was my only resource. I seldom in- 
dulged in revery. The moment that I perceived 
my mind wandering, I checked it with a mixed 
leeling of disgust and terror. I made, however, 
during this period, more than one attempt to write, 
and always with Ngnal discomfiture. Neither of 
the projected subjects in any way grew out of my 
own ct^racter, however they might have led to its 
delineation, toA I proceeded. The (irst was a theme 
of heroic life, in which I wished to indulge in the 
gorgeoasnesB of remote antiquity. I began with a 
fine description, which again elevated my hopes, 
but when the scene was feirly painted, my actors 
would not come on.' 1 flung ibt sheet into the 
river, and cursed my repeated idiotiem. 

Alter an eiposure of this bind, I always in- 
stantaneously became practical, and grave, and 
stupid ; as a man, when he recovers from intoiica- 

Neverlheless, during the vacation, a pretty little 
German lady one night took it into her head to nar- 
rate some of (he traditions of her country. Among 
these I heard, Sor ■ the Brst time, the story of the 
Wild Huntsman of Rodenstein. It was most on- 
lucky. The baroness, who was a fine instrumen- 
tal musician, but who would never play when I re- 
qnested her, chanced this night to be induing us. 
The mystery and the music combined their damna- 
ble spells, and I was again enchanted. Infinite 
characters and ideas seemed rushing in my nund. 
I recoUected Uiat I had never yet given my vein a 
trial at home. Here I could command ^tence, soli- 
tude, hours unbroken and undisturbed. I walked 
up and down the room, once mors myself. The 
music was playful, gay, and joyous. A village 
dance was before my vision — I marked with delight 
the smiling peasantry bounding under the cluster- 
ing vines, the girls crowned with roses — the youth 
adorned with flowing ribands. Just as a venerable 
elder advanced, the sounds became melancholy, 
wild, and ominous. I was in a deep forest, full of 
doubt and terror — the wind moaned — the big 
branches heaved — in the distance I heard the hay- 
ing of a hound. It did not appear, for suddenly 
the trumpet announced a coming triumph : I felt 
thatamagnificentprocesaon was approaching, that 
each moment it would appear : eatJi moment the 
music became louder, and already an advanced and 
splendid guard appeared in the distance. I caught 
a flashing glimpse of a sea of waving plumes and 
glistening arms. The music ceased — the proces- 
sion vanished — I fell from the clouds, I found my- 
self in a dull drawing-room, a silly boy, very ex- 
hausted. 

I felt so excessively stupid that I instantly gave 
np all thoughts of the Hunter of Eodenstein — and 



went to bed gloomy and without hope; but m the 
morning when I rose, the sun was shining so softly, 
the misty trees and the dewy grass were so tender 
and so bright, the air was so fresh and fragrant, that 
my first feeling was the desire of composition, and 
I walked fi)rth into the park cheerfiil, and moved by 
a rising &ith. 

The excited feelings of the evening seemed to 
return, and when I had snfficien^y warmed my 
mind with revery, I sat down to my table sur 
rounded by every literary luxury that I could re- 
member. Ink enclosed in an ormolu Cupid, clear 
and brilliant, quires of the softest cream-coloured 
paper, richly gilt, and a perfect magazine of the 
finest pens. I was exceedingly nervous, but on the 
whole not tinsueceseful. I described a young tra- 
veller arriving at night at a small inn on the borders 
of a Bohemian forest. I did not allow a single 
portion of hia dress to escapE,, and even his steed 
and saddle-bags duty figured'. The hostess was 
founded on our own housekeeper, therefore I was 
master of my subjecL From her ear-rings to her 
shoe-huckles, all was perfect, I managed to supply 
my hero with supper, and at length I got him, not 
to bed, hut to his bed-room — for heroes do not get 
into bed, even when wearied, with the expedition 
of more commonplace characters. On the con- 
trary, he first opened the window, it was a lattice 
window, and looked at the moon. I had a very 
fine moonlight scene. I well remember that the 
trees were tipped with silver, but O ! triumph oS 
art, for the first time in my life, I achieved a umile, 
and the evening breeze came sounding in his ear 
soft as a lover's sigh ! 

This last master-touch was too much for me. 
I was breathless, and indeed exhausted. I read 
over the chapter, I could scarcely believe its esist- 
ence possible. I rudied into the park — I hurried 
to some solitude where, undisturbed by the sight 
of a human being, I could enjoy my intense eiist- 

I was so B^tated, I was in such a tumult of feli- 
city, that for the rest of the day I could not even 
think. I could not find even lime to determine 
on my hero's name, or to ascertain (he reason for 
which I had brought him to such a wild scene, and 
placed him in such exceedingly uncomfortable 
lodgings. The next morning I had recovered my 
sclf.possesaon. Calm and critical, I reviewed the 
warm product of brain which had the preceding 
day BO fescinated me. It appeared to me that ithad 
never been my unfortunate fete to read more crude, 
rag^, silly stuff in the whole course of my expe- 
rience. The description of costume, which I had 
considered so perfect, sounded like a catalogue of 
old clothes. As for the supper, it was very evident 
that so hfeless a personage could never have an ap- 
petite. What he opened the window for I cer- 
tainly knew not, but certainly if only to look at the 
moon he must have been disappointed, for in spito 
of all my asseverations it was vei? dim indeed, end 
as for lire lover's sigh, at the same lime so tame, 
and so forced, it was absolutely mckening. 

I threw away the wretched effusion, the beautiful 
inkstand, the cream-coloured paper, the fine pens — 
away they were all crammed in a drawer, which I 
was ever after ashamed to open. I looked out of 
the window, and saw the huntsman going out. I 
called to him, I joined him. I haled field-sports. I 
bated every bodily exertion except riding, which 
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iniieed i a^rcely one, but now any thing that was 
bodily, that was practical, pleased, and I was eooii 
ekughtering birds in the very bowers in wliich I 
had loved Egeria, 

On the whole, this was a most miserable and 
wretched year. I was almost always dfpresBed, 
- oflen felt heartbroken. I entirely lost any confi- 
dence in my own energies, and while I was de- 
prived of the sources of pleasure which I had been 
used to derive froni revery, I could acqmre no new 
□n«s ill the puFEoits of those around me. 

It was in this state of mind that afler a long soli- 
tary walk I found myself at a village which I had 
never before visited. On the «kirte waa a small 
Gothic building, beautifid and ancient. It was 
evening. The building was illjminaled, the door 
open. I entered — I found myself in a Catholic 
chiuch. A Lutheran in a Lutheran country, for a 
moment I trembled, but the indiHerence of my 
fether on the subject of religion bad prevented me 
at least from being educated a bigot, and in my 
Venetian meditations I sometimes would recollect, 
that my mother, must have professed the old faith. 

The church was not very full — groups wbig 
kneeling in several parts. All was duslf except at 
Ihe high altar. There, a priest in a flanung vest 
ofilciated, and, ever and anon, a kneeling boy, in a 
scarlet dress, rang a small, and musical, and silver 
bell. Many tall white candles, in golden Eticks, illu- 
minated the sacred table, redolent of perfumes, and 
adorned with flowers. Sii large burnished lamps 
were suspended above, and threw a magical light 
upon a magical picture. It was a Magdalen kneel- 
ing and weeping in a garden. Her long golden 
hair was drawn off her ivory forehead, and reached 
to the ground. Her large blue eyes, full of ecstatic 
melancholy, pierced to heaven. The heavy tears 
studded like pearls her wan, but delicate cheek. 
Her clasped hands embraced a crucifix. 

I gaied upon this pictured form with a strange 
fasdnation, I came forward, I placed myself near 
the altar. At that moment, the organ burst fot^, 
as if heaven were opening ; clouds of incense rose 
and wreathed round the rich and vaulted roof, Ihe 
priest advanced and revealed a God, which I fell 
down and worshipped. From Chat moment I be- 
came a CatboUc. 

XIIL 

TuiBE was a mystery in the secret creed full of 
delight Another Unk too seemed broken in the 
chain that bound nie to the country, which, each 
day, I more detested. Adoration also was ever a 
resource teeming with rapture, for a creed is ima- 
gination. The Magdalen succeeded to Christiana 
and to Egetia. Each year my mislresa seemed to 
grow more spiritual. First reality, then fancy, now 
pure spirit : a beautiful woman, a mystical nymph, 
a canonized soul. How was this to end 1 Per- 
haps I was ultimately designed for angelic inter- 
course, perhaps I might mount the skies, with (he 
preaidmg essence of a. star. 

My great occupations were devout meditation 
and solitary prayer, 1 inflicted Upon myself many 
penances. 1 scrupulously observed every fast My 
creative power was exercised in the production of 
celestial visitants ; my thusl for eipree«on grati- 
fied in infinite invocation. Wherever I moved, I 
perceived the flashing of a white wing, the stream- 
ing of radiant hair; however I might apparently 



be employed, I was, in fact, pondering over the 
music of my next supplication. 

One mundane desire alone mingled with these 
celestial aspirations, and in a degree sprang out of 
their indulgence. Each day I languished more for 
Italy. It was a strong longing. Nothing but the 
liveliness of my faith could have solaced and sup- 
ported me under the want of its gratification. I 
pined for the land where the true religion flourished 
in becoming glory, the land where I should behold 
temples worthy of the beautiful mysteiies which 
were celebrated within their Bumpluous walls, the 
land which the Vicar of God and the Kuler of 
Kings honoured and sanctified by his everlasting 
presence. A pilgrimage to Rome occupied my 
thoughts. 

My favoiuite retreat now, when at the college, 
were the ruins of a Gothic abbey, whither an 
hour's stroll easily carried me. It pleased me much 
to sit among these beautiful relics, and call back 
the days when their sanctity was undefiled, and 
their loveliness unimpaired. As I looked upon the 
rich framework of the oriel window, my fency lent 
petfcction to its shattered splendour. I beheld it 
once more beaming with its saints and martyrs, 
and radiant with chivaltic blazonry. My eye wan- 
dered down the mouldeiing cloisters. I pictured a 
procession of priests sotcnmly -advancing to the 
high altar, and blending in sacred melody, with 
their dark garments and (heir shining heads, ele- 
vating a golden and gigantic crosier, and waving; 
on high a standard of Madonna. 

One day, as I was indulging in these soothing 
visions 1 heard a shout ^nd looking around, I ob- 
served a man seated at no great distance, who, by 
his action, had evidently called to me. I arose, and 
coming out of the ruins, advanced to him. He was 
seated on a mass of ancient brick-work, and ap< 
peared to ba sketching. He was a tall man, £iir 
and blue-eyed, but very sunburnt. He was hawk- 
nosed, with a quick glancing vision, and there was 
an air of aculenesa in his countenance which was 
very striking. His dress was not the dress of our 
country, but I was particularly pleased with his 
cap, which was of crimson doth, with a broad 
border of fur, and tell on one side of his head like 









" My little man," said he, in a brisk, dear voice, 
"1 am sorry to disturb you, but as probably you 
know this place better than I, you can perhaps tell 
me whether there be a spring at band. 

" Indeed, sir, a very (aiaons one, for I have often 
drank its water, which is most sweet, and dear, and 
cold, and if you will permit me, I will lead you lo 

" With all my heart, and many thanks, my iittie 
friend." So saying, he arose, and placing hia port- 
folio under one arm, with the other lifted up a 
knapsack, which I offered to carry. 

" By no means, kind sir," said he, in a most 
cheerful voice, " I am ever my own servant" 

So leading him on round the other aide of the 
abbey, and thence through a small but very fragrant 
mead, I brought him to the spring of which I had 
spoken. Over it was built a small, but &ir arch, 
the keystone being formed of a mitred escutcheon, 
and many parts very much covered with thick ivy 

The eye of the stranger kindled with pleasure 
when he looked upon the arch, and then, sitting 
down upon the bank, and (peoing his knapsack, ha 
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took out a large loaf and broke it, and, as I was 
roliring, he said, " Prithee do not go, my little 
friend, but eloy and share my meal. It ia rough, 
but there is plenty. Nay, refuse nol, little gentle- 
man, for I wish to prolong our acquaintance. In 
not more than as many minulea, you have con- 
ferred upon me two faTours. In this world EUcb 
charoclets are rare. You have given me that which 
1 love belter than wine, and you have furnished 
mc with a divine sketch, for indeed (his arch is of 
» liner style than any jiart of the great building, 
and must have been erected by an abbot of grand 
taste, 1 warrant yoa. Come, little gentleman, eat, 
prithee, eat." 

" Indeed, sir,I am not hungry; but if you would 
let me look at your drawing of the abbey, I should 
be most delighted." 

•' What, doet love art 7 What ! have I stumbled 
upon a litlle artist!" 

" Nft, sir, I cannot draw, nor indeed do I under- 
stand art, but I lovo every thing whith ia beautifuL" 

" Ah ! a comprehensive taste," and he gave mc 
the portfolio. 

"O!" I exclaimed, "how beautiful 1" for Ihe 
drawing turned out, not, as I had anticipated, a 
lean skeleton pencil sketch, but one rapidly and 
lichSy coloured. The abbey rose aa in reality, only 
more beautiful, being suETused with a warm light, 
for he had dashed in a sunset full of Benlunent ^ 

" 1 sir, how beautiful ! I could look at it for- 
ever. It seems lo me that some one must come 
forth from the pass of those blue mountains. Can- 
not you fancy some bright cavalier, sir, with a 
Honing plume, or even a siring of mules, even that 
would be delicious !" 

"Bntro! biaio! my liute man," oielatmed the 
stranger, shooting a sharp, scrutinizing side glance. 



Then 
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slrnp and open the folio, for (here are many others, 
and some which may please you more." 

I opened it aa if I were about to enter a sanc- 
tuary. J perceived it very fulf. I culled a. draw-, 
ing which appeared (he most ridily coloured, aa 
one picks the must glowing fruit. There seemed 
a river and many marble palaces on each side, and 
long, (bin, gliding boats shoaling in every part, and 
over the stream there sprang a bridge, a bridge with 
s ungle arch, an ancient and solemn bridge, covered 
vith buildings. I gazed upon the scene for a mo- 
ment with breathless interest, a tear of agitating 
pleasure stole down my cheek, and then I shouted, 
"Venice! Venice!" 

"Little man," said the stranger, "what is the 

"01 sir, I beg your pardon, you must think 
me very foolish indeed. I am sure 1 did not me 
to call out, hot I have been longing all my life 
go to Venice, and. when I aee any thing connected 
with it, I feel, sir, quite agitated. Your drawing, 
sir, is so beautiful, (hat I know not how — I thought 
for a moment that I was really looking upon these 
beautiful palaces, and crossing (he femous BialUi." 

" Never apologize for showing feeling, my frimd. 
Remember that when you do so, you apologize for 
(ruth. I too am fond of Venice ; nor is there ai 
city where I have made more drawings." 

" Wha(, sir, have you been at Venice V 

"Is that so strange a. deed! I have been 

" O '. sir, how happy you m ist be ! To. b 



enice, and to travel in the dist 
)Uld die at (ho condition of such enjoyment." 
" You know aa yet too little of life to think of 
death," said the stranger. 

Jas! sir,*' I mournfully sighed, "I have often 
wished to die." 

lut can one so young be unhappy V asked 
the stranger. 

" 1 sir, most, most unhappy. I am alone sup- 
ported in this world by a fervent persuasion, that 
the holy Magdalen has condescended to take me 
under her especial protection." 

"The holy Magdalen!" exclaimed the stranger, 
with an air of great astonishment — " indeed ! and 
what made you unhappy before the holy Magdalen 
condescended lo take you under her especial pro- 
tection 1 Do yon think, or has anybody told you. 
that you have committed any sin! 

"No! sir, my life has been, I hope, very inno- 
cent; nor do I see indeed how I could commit any 
sin, for f have never been subject (o any temptation. 
But I have ever been unhappy, because I am per- 
plexed about myself. I feel that I am not like other 
persons, and that which mokea them happy ia Id 
me a source of no enjoyment." 

"But you have, perhaps, some sources of enjoy- 
ment which are peculiar lo youtsell^ and not open 
them. Come, (ell me how you have passed your 
e. Indeed, you have escited my curiosity, for I 
observed to-day, ivbile I was drawing, that you were 
a good four hours reclined in the same position." 

"Four hours, sir! 1 thought that I had been there 
but a few minutes." 

"Four hours by the sun, as well as by this watch. 
What were youdoingl Were you thinking of the 
blessed Magdalen!" 
"No, sir I" I gravely replied, " not to-day." 
"How then!" 

"Indeed, wr!" I answered, reddening, "if I toil 
you, I am afraid, you will think me very foolish." 

"SpeiUt out, litlle man. We are all very foolish; 
and I have a shrewd suspicion, that if we under- 
stood each other better, you might perhaps turn out 
the least fooli^ of the two. Open, then, your mind, 
and fear nothing. For believe me, it is dishonoui^ 
able to blush when you speak (he truth, even if i( 
be to your shame." 

There was something in th ppea d m 

ner of the stranger that gr ly (( ( d m 1 
sought him with the same eag ess th nh h I 
always avoided my feltow-c t F m Ih 

first, conversation with him w 1 k. H 

presence seemed to sanctify t d f Irag g 
my solitude. His voice subdu dm II p t, 
end called out my hidden nat H p d m 

not only with confidence, but e en with a degree 
of fascinating curiosity. 

"Indeed, sir," I began, slill with a hesitating 
voice, but a more assured manner — "indeed, sir, I 
have never spoken of these things to any one, for I 
feel they could not believe or compiehend what I 
would wish (0 express, nor indeed ia it delightful to 
be laughed at. But know that I ever like to be 
alane, and it is &ia — that when. I am alone, I can 
indulge in bought, wbieh ^vea mc great pleasure. 
For I would wish you te comprehend, sir, that I 
have ever lived in, as it were, two workls, a public 
world and a private world. But I should not be nn- 
happy in the private world but for one reason 
which is nothing, but I was ever moat happy ; bui 
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istrable. For 



in the pnblic world, I am indeed 
vou must know, sir, that whan l am alone, my 
mind is fall wiUl rnlmt seem to me beBuliful thouglits, 
nor indeed are Ihey ihouelits alone that make me 
eo happy, but in truth I perform many strange and 
noble acta, and Ibesa too in distant countries, and 
in nnknown plaras, and other persons appear, and 
ihey also act. And wo all epeak in languagemore 
beautiful than common words. And, sir, many 
other thinEB occur, whicb it would take long lo re- 
count, but which, indeed, I am sure, that is, I think, 
would make any one Tcry happy." 

"But all this is a source of happines 
happiness," said the stranger, " Am ! 
bend, then, the source has dried up 1" 

"01 no, sir, for only this morning I had many 
visions, but I diecked Ihem." 
"But why check thaml" 
"Ah! sif," I answered, iveaving a deep «gh, " 
is this which makea me unhappy; for when I ei 
lee into this private world, there arises in the end 
dasite to express what lias taken place in it, wb'" 
indeed 1 cannot gratify." 

The stranger for a moment roused. Then he i 
donly said, "And when you looked upon my sketch 
of the abbey, there seemed to you a cavalier advanc- 
ing, I think you saidi" 

" From the pass of the blue mountains, m 
ever I look upon pictures, it ia thus." 

"And when you beheld the RJallo, tell me what 
occurred then V 

" There was a great rush, sir, in my mind, and 
when my eye caught that tall young signior who is 
stepping o£f the stairs of a palace into a gondola, I 
wished to write a tale of which he should be the 



it, which I 
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stranger, in 
keenly— "it 
youai 






, my young friend," said the 
tone, and looking at me very 
to me, my young friend, that 



"Alas! sir," I eicl^med, eitremely agitated and 
nearly seiang bis hand — "alas! alas! Bir,Iamnot. 
For 1 once thought so myself, and have often tried 
to write i and rather I have not produced a line, or 
somelhing so wretchedly flat and dull that even I 
have felt it intolerable. It ia this that makes roe so 
miserable, eo miserable tiiat were it not for feelmg, 
in the most marked manner, that I am under Iho 
especial protection of the bleaaed Magdalen, I think 
I should kill myselt" 

A gentle smile played upon the lip of the 
stranger, but it was in an instant suppressed. Then 
turnmg lo me he said, " Suppodng a man were bor - 
with a prodiapo^tion tor painting, as I might hai 
been myself; and (hat he were enabled to fancy 
pictures in his eye, do you think that if he took up 
abiushfortbe first 
pictures to the canvass!" 

"By no means, air, for the i 



!, he could transfer these 



" And ia not a poet an artist, and is not writing 
an art, eciaally with painting ! Words are but chalk 
and colour. The painter and the poet must foil-- 
the same course. Both must study before they 
ecule. Both must alike consult nature and invent 
the beautiful. Those who delineate imitata nature, 
mid those who describe her must equally study her, 
if they wish to eicel in their own creations; and 
for man, if the painter study the outward fo 
the animal, (he inward must be er.iially investigated 
hv the poet. Thus &r for Ihc natural ; and f 



iprovement upon nature, and 
which you will some day more clearly comprehend, 
remember this, that the painter and the poet, bow- 
asHsted by their own organization, must alike 
perfect thwr style by the same process — 1 mean by 
studying the works themselves of great painters and 
poets. See, then, my young friend, how ujt- 
reasonable you arc, that because you cannot be a 
great artist without studying your ait, you are un- 
happy." 

" ! sir, indeed, indeed, I am not. There la no 
application— there is no eiertion, I feel, I feel U 
strongly, of which I am not capable to gain know- 
ledge. Indeed, sir, you speaklo me of greatthings, 
and my mind opens to your wisdom, but how am I 

"Be not too rapid. Before we part, which will 
be in a moment, I will vgrite you some talismanic 
rules, which have been of great service to myselt 
I copied them from off an old obeUak amid the ruina 
of Thebes. They will leach you all that is now ne- 

, . _.., how good, how kind you are. How 
difierent would have been my hfo, had I been taught 
by Bomebody hke you." 

■ Where, then, were you educated V 
I am a student of Ihe college about two miles' 

Perhaps you may have passed it V 
What, the large house upon the hill, where they 
learn words?" flaid the stranger, with a smile. 

Indeed, sir, it is too true. For though it never 
occurred lo me before, I see. now why, with an 
ardent love of knowledge, I have indeed there 
gained nothing but an ill name." 

"And now," amd the stranger, ri^ng, "I must 
away, for the sun vrill in a few minutes sink, and I 
have to reach a village which is some miles off for 
y night's encampment." 

I beheld him prepare lo depart with a feeling of 
deep regret. I dropped for a moment into profound 
abstraction ; then Eushmg to him, I seiied his hand, 
and esclaimed, " 6, sir, I am noble, and I am rich, 
yet let me follow you !" 

"By no means," said the stranger, very good- 
naturedly, " for our professions are diSerent." 
" Yet a poet should see all tilings." 
"Assuredly, And you too will wander, but your 
hour has not yet come." 

" And shall I ever sea Venice r' 
. "I doubt not, forwhenammd like yours thinka 
often of a thmg it vriil happen." 
"You speak to ma of mysteries." 
"There is littie mystery; there is much igno- 
rance. Some day you will study metaphysics, and 
you will then understand the nature of volition." 

He opened hia knapsack and took out two small 
volumes, in one of which he wrote some lines. 
"Thisistheonly book,"hesaid, "Ihave withme, 
and, as, like myselt; you are such aslrong Venetian, 
I will give it yon, because you love art and artists, 
and are a good boy. When we meet again, I hope 
I may call you a great man. 

" Here," he said, giving them lo me, " they are 
full of Venice. Here, you see, is a view of tho 
Rialto. This will delight you. And m ti.e blank 
leaf 1 have written all the advice you at present re 
quire. Premise me, however, not to read it till you 
college. And so fi^ewell, my little 
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—farewell !" 
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a boy, I began telling him my name and condidon, 
but be checked me, " 1 never vpish to know any- 
body's name. Were I to become acquainted with 
every being who flits across me in life, (he callous- 
ncas of my heart would be endangered. If your 
acquaintance be vtortli preserving, fate or fortune 
will some day bring us again together." 

He departed. I watched his figure until it melted 
in the rising haze of evening. It was strange the 
ascendancy that this man CMrciaed over me. When 
he spoke I Bcemeil listening to an oracle, and now 
(hat he had deparlad, I frit as if some eupfmatural 
visitant had disappeared. 

r_ quickened my walk home from the intense 
aniicty to open the volume in which I vias to find 
Uie taliamanic counsel. When I had arrived, I read 
written in pencil these words. 

"Be patient. Cherish hope. Read more. Pon- 
der lees. Nature is more powerful than education. 
Time will dcvelope every thing. Trust not over- 
much in the blessed Magcialen: learn to protect 
yourself," 
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XIV. 

IsDZED I could think of nothing but the stranger. 
All night his image was before my eyea, and his 
voice sounded in my ear. I recalled each look, I 
repeated each expression. When I wolca in the 
morning, the first thing I did was to pronounce 
from memory hia oracular advice. I delerminej lo 
be patient, I resolved never to despair. Hevery was 
no longer lo be endured, and a book was to be ever 
in my hand. 

He had himself enabled me to comply with (his 
last rule. I seized the Grst opportunity to examine 
his present. It was the History of Venice in 
Frrach, by Amelot de la Houssaya— a real history 
of Venice, not one written years after the eslinctlon 
ot the republic by some solemn sage, full of first 
principles and dull dissertations upon the vicious 
c^stitution— a prophet of the past, trying lo shuffle 
off his commonplace deductions for authentic in- 
spu^Uon— but a history of Venice written by one 
who had witnessed the doge sitting on his golden 
throne, and receiving awe-struck ambassadors m his 
pamted halls, 

I read it with an avidity with which I had never 
deroured any book : some parts of it indeed with 
absolute rapture. When I came lo the chapter 
upon the nobility, 9 dimness came over my sight ■ 
for a moment I couW not proceed. I saw them all \ 
1 marked all the divisions; (he great magniBcoes 
who ranked with crowned heads, the nobles of the 
war of Candia, and the third, and still inferior 
class, r was so eicited, thai for a moment I did 
not observe that the name of Contatini did not ap- 
pear. I looked for il with aniiety. But when r 
read that there were yet four iamiUes of such pre- 
cmment ancestry, that they were placed even ^ve 
the magnificoes, being credited deseendanlB of Ro- 
man consular &milies, and that of these the unri- 
valled house of Contarini was the chief, I dashed 
down (he book in a paroiysm of nervous exultation, 
and rushed into the woods. 

I ran about like a. madman for some time, cuttine- 
Jown the underwood that opposed my way with s 
sharp slict, leaping trenches, hallooing, spouting, 
shouting, dashing, through pools of water At 

^I'^^VjrV-^ ^' ^ ■""" °P™ i ^'^ "^ the'wood. 
At a slight distance was a hill. I nished on up 



the hill, and never stopped liH I had gained the 
BummiL That steep ascenl a little tamed me. 1 
found myself upon a great ridge, and a vast savaga 
view opened opon all sides. I felt now more at 
ease, for the extent of the prospect harmonized witfi 
the largeness and swell of my soul. 

" Ha ! ha !" I cried, like a wild horse. I snorted 
in the air, my eyes sparkled, my crest rose, 
waved my proud arm. " Ha ! ha ! have I found it 
out at last ! I knew there was something. JN'atura 
whispered it lo me, and time has revealed it, He 
said truly ; time has developed every thing. But 
shall these feelings subside into poetry 1 Away 1 
give me a sword, give me a sword I My consular 
blood demands a sword. Give mo a sword, ye 
vinds, ye trees, ye mighty hills, ye deep eold 
waters, give me a sword. I will fight! by heavens, 

- will fight ! I wiU conquer. Why am I nol a 
iloge? A curse upon the tyranny of man, why is 

e ! why am I not a doge ! By the God 

- . , I wUI be a doge! 0! thou fair and 

melaucholyBamt,"I continued, falling onmy knees, 

n thy infinite goodness condescended, as it 
come down from heaven to call me back to 

■.- and holy 6ith of Venice, and to take mo 

under thy especial protection, blessed and beautiful 
Mary Magdalene, look down from thy glorious seat 
above, and smile upon (by elected and favourite 
child !" 

I rose up refreshed by this short prayer, calmer 
and cooler, and began to meditate upon what was 
now fitting to be done. That Contarini Fleming 
must with all possible despatch cease lo be a school- 
boy was mdeed evident, necessaiy, and indispensa- 
ble. The very idea of the great house upon tho 
bill, where they teach wotda, was ludicrous. 
Nor indeed would it become me ever again, under 
any pretence whatever, to acknowledge a master, 
IS It would appear, lo be subject to any laws] 
™... the old laws of Venice, (br I claimed for my- 
self the rights and atliibotes of a Venetian noble of 
the highest class, and they were those pertaming to 
blood royal. But when I called to my recollection 
(he cold, worldly, practical character of my &ther, 
"•" vast quantity of dull, lowering, entangUng tics 

formed the great domestic mesh, and bound me 

lo a country which I detested, corered me with a 
climate which killed me, surrounded me with man- 
ners with which Icould not sympathize, and duties 
which nature impelled me nol to fulfil, I felt that 
to ensura my emancipation, it was necessary at 
once to dissolve all tics of blood and affection, and 
to break away from those links which chauied me 
as a citizen lo a country which I abhorred. I re- 
solved therefore immediately to set out for Venice 
I was, for the moment, I conceived, sufficiently well 
supplied with money, for I possessed one hundred 
ni-dollars, more than any five of my fellow<iiu. 
dents together. This, with careful husbandry- I 
counted would carry me (0 (he nea 
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vely conviction that somet'lirng..^^, 
to assist me in anydifficuhies, for 1 

~ '" '■'-'^ ■''M I was a hero, and heroes are 

ever long forlorn. 

On the next morning, Iherelbre, long ere the sun 
aad risen, I commenced my adventures. I did not 
steal away. First I kissed a cross three times, which 
1 earned next to my breast, and then recommend- 
mg myself lo the blessed Magdalen, I walked off 
pr:i,dly and slowly, in a manno: becomiiw Corio. 
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lanasorCceai, vho, after somB removes, werebt 
or them, for aught I kaew, my gieat-grandfalhc 
I catriEd in a sort of knapaack, which wa used fof 
our rambles, a few shins, my money, 
[locket pietols, and some ammunition. Nor did I 
fnrjet a lai^e loaf of bread — not very heroic food, 
but classicai in my sight, ftom being the victual of 
Ihe myi<terious stranger. Liltc him also I deter- 
mined in future only in drink water. 

XV. 

I JOCBKEiED for Bome hours withouV slopping 
along a roail, about whifh all I knew was, that it 
was opposite to the one that had first cariied me to 
the college, and consequently, I supposed, did not 
lead home. I never was so dehghted in my life. 
I had never been up so early in my life. It was 
like living in a new world. Every Uiiag waa still, 
fresh, fragrant. I vrondered how long it would 
last, how long it would be before the vulgar days, 
10 which I had been used, would begin. At last a 
soft luminous appearance commenced in the hori- 
zon, and gradually gathered in strength and bright- 
ness. Then it shivered into brilliant streaks, the 
clouds were dabbled with rich flaming tints, and the 
sun rose, I felt grateful when his mild bat viviiy- 
tng warmth fell upon my face, and it seemed to me 
that I heard the sound of trumpets, when ho came 
forlh, like a royaj hero, out of his pavilion. 

All ^e birds began singing, and the cocks 
crowed wltli renewed pride. I felt as if I myself 
could sing, my heart was so full of joy and exuha- 
tioii. And now I heard many pleasant rural sounds. 
A horse neighed, and a whip smacked, there was a 
whistle, and the sound of a cart-wheel. I came to 
a large farm-house. I felt as if I were indeed travel- 
ling, and seeing the world and lis wonders. When 
I had rambled about before, I had never observed 
any thing, for I was full of nonsensical ideas. But 
now I was a practical man, and felt capble, as the 
stranger add, of protecting myself Never was I 
so cheerful. 

There was a great barking, and several dogs 
rushed out at me, all very fierce, but I hit the larg- 
est over the nose with my alick, and it retreated 
jelpmg mto the yard, where it again barked most 
furiously behind the gate ; (be lesser dogs were 
so liightened that they slunk away immediately 
through difterent hedges, nor did they bark again 
till I passed the gate; but I heard them then, 
though very teeble, and rather snappish than Herce. 

The farmer was coiaing out of the gate, and 
saluted nie I returned him the salute with a Crm 
1 DLLG and a manly air. He spoke then of the 
weather, and I diflered with him to show that I waa 
a thinkmg being, and capable of protecting myself. 
I made eonte inquiries respecting the distance of 
certain places, aiid I acquired from him much in- 
fomiation. The neareal (own was fifteen miles olf. 
This I wished to reach by nighl, as there waa no 
great village, and thia I doubted not Co do. 

When the heat increased, and I felt a little fa- 
tigued, I stopped at a beautiful spring, and taking 
my loaf out of my knapsack like the stranger, I ate 
with a keen reUsh, and slaked my slight thirst in 
the running water. It was the coldest and purest 
waler that I had ever tasted. I felt quite happy, 
and was full of confidence and self-gratnlalion at 
my prosperous progress. I reposed here till noon, 
and as the day, lliough near midsummer, became 



cloudy, I then recommenced my journey without 
dread of the heal. 

On I went, full of hope. The remembrance of 
the cut that I had given the great dog over the nose 
had wonderlully inflamed my courage. I iongoii 10 
knock down a man. Every stop was charming. 
Every flower, every tree gave me delight, which 
they had not before yielded. Sometimes, jet sel- 
dom, for it was an unfrequented road, I met a tra- 
veller, and always prepared myself for an adven- 
ture. It did not come, but there Was yet time. 
Eveiy person I saw, and every place I observed, 
seemed strange and new : I felt in a far land. And 
for adventures, my own consciousness was surely 
a sufficient one, for was 1 not a nobleman incognito, 
pilgrimage to Venice 1 To say nothing 
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the novelist ! Fah ! my accursed 
fancy was again wandering. 1 fb^>3t that I waa 
no longer a poet, but some^ing which, though dif- 
licult to ascertain, I doubted not in the end all 
would agree to be inSnilcly greater. 

Aa the afternoon advanced, the Ihin gray clouds 
melted away, Iho sun mildly shone in ihe warm, 
light-blue sky. This was again fortunate, and in- 
stead of losing my gay heart with the decline of 
day, I fell inspired with fresh vigour, and shot on 
joyous and full of cheerfulness. The road now 
through the skirts of a forest. It was still less 
a commonplace journey. On each side was a 
large plot of turf, green and sweet. Seated on 
little distance I perceived a group of 
imen. My heart beat at the pros- 
pect of an incident. I soon observed them willi 
advantage. Two young women were seated 
together repairing a bright garment, which greatly 
eicited my wonder. It seemed of very fine etufl', 
and richly embroidered with gold and silver. 
Greatly it conlrasted with their own attire and that 
of their companions, which was plain, and indeed 
shabby. As ihey worked, one burst into repealed 
lits of laughter, but the other was more sedulous, 
and looking grave, seemed to reprove her. A man 
was feeding with sticks a fire, over which boiled a 
great pal; a middle-aged woman was stirring its 
contents. A young man was lying asleep upon the 
grass; an older one waa furbishing up a sword. 
A lightly built but large wagon was on the oilier 
side of the road, the unharnessed horses feeding on 
the grass. 

A Utile dog shrilly barked wlien I came up, but 
I waa not afraid of dogs. I flouriahed my stick, 
and the laughing girl called out " Harlequin," and 
the cur ran to her. I stopped and inquired of the 
fire-lighter tha distance to ihe town where I hoped 
to sleep. Not only did ho not answer me, but he 
did not even rdse up his head. It was the first 
time in my life that I had not obtained an answer. 
I was astonished at bis insolence. " Sir," I said, 
in a tone of olTended dignity, " how long is it since 
you have learned not to answer Ibe inquiry of a 

The laughing girl borsl into a renewed fit. All 
slopped their pursuits. The fire-lighter looked up 
with a puzzled sour fice, (he old woman stared 
with her mouth open, and tiie fiirhi^er ran up to as 
wilh his naked weapon. He had the oddest and 
most comical face that I had ever seen. It was 
like that of a seal, but fuL of ludicrous mobility. Ha 
came rushing up, saying, with an air and voice of 
mock heroism, "To arms toarmsP 
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I WHS itslonisbed, and caught the eye of th< 
iaugliing girl. She was very fair, with a smal 
noee, and tound cheeks breaking into most charm 
ing dimples. When I caught her eye, she made 
a wild grimace at me, and I also laughed. Al- 
though I iras tiud^g aloug wklh a knapsack, toy 
dress did not befit my assumed character, and in 
moment of surprise, I had given vvay to a manm 
which slill less became my situation. Women ai 
quicker than men b judging of strangers. The 
tvro girls were evidently- my friends from the first, 
end the &ir laugher heckoned me to coma and sit 
down hj her. This gay wench had wonderfully 
touched my fiincy. I complied with her courteous 
offer without hesitation. I threw away my knap, 
sack and my stick, and stretched my legs with the 
air of a tine gentleman. 1 was already ashamed 
of my appearance, and forgot every thing in the 
desire to figure to the best advantage to my new 
friend. "This is the first time," I drawhid out, 
with a languid air, and looking in her face, "this 
is the first time in life that I ever walked, and I am 
heartily sick of it." 

"And why have you walked, and where have 
you come from, and where are jou going to !" 
eagerly she demanded. 

". I was tired \o death of riding every day of my 
life," 1 rejoined, witli the tone of a man who had 
exhausted pleasure. "I am not going anywhere, 
ind I forget where I came from." 

"O! you odd thing!" said the wench, and she 
^ve me a pinch. 

The other girl, who was handsome, but dark, 
and of a more serious beauty, at this moment rose, 
and went and spoke to the crusty fire-lighter. When 
she returned, she sealed herself on mj otherside, bo 
I was now between both, but as she seated herself, 
though doubtless unconsciously, she pressed my 
hand in a very sentimental manner. 

"And what isyour name!" asked the laughing 
girl. 

"Theodora! how can you be so rude 1" remark- 
ed the serious beauty. 

" Do you know," said the laughing girl, whisper- 
ing in my ear, "1 think you must be a little count." 

I only smiled in answer, but it was a smile which 
complimented her penetration. 

" And now, may I ask who you may be a d 
whither you may be going V 

" We aro going to the neit tovm repl ed l! e 
scriousbeauty, "where, if we find tl e put 1 e taste 
not disindined, we hope to enletta n them h 
some representations." 

"You are aetors, then. 0! what a tl arm ng 
profession. How I love the theatre Whe I am 
at home I go in my father's bos every mghl. I have 
often wished (0 he an actor." 

"Boone," said the serious beauty, pressing my 
hand. 

"Join us," eaid the laughing gitl.pincliing my 

"Why not!" I replied, and almost thought. 
".Youth must be pass^ in adventure." 

The fmry nymph produeedahoi of sugarplums, 
and taking out a whits almond, kissed it, and push- 
ed it into my mouth. While I laughed at her wild 
tilten-like action, the dark girl drew a deep-colour- 
ed rose from her bosom, and pressed it to my nose. 
I was nearly stilled with their joint sweets and kind- 
ness. Neither of thom mould take away their 
l^aiids. The dark ^irl pressed l.er rose with in- 
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creased force ; (he sugarplum melted away, but I 
found in my mouth the tip of a httle finger scarcely 
larger, and as white and sweet. There was gig- 
gling without end ; I sank down upon my hack. 
The dark girl snatched a hasty embrace, her com- 
panion fell down by my side, and bit my cheek. 

"You funny little count!" said the fair beauty. 

" I shall keep these in remembrance of a happy 
moment," said her friend, with a sentimental air, 
and she glanced at me with her flashing eye. So 
saying, she picked up the scattered leaves of tho 

"And I! am I to have nothing!" exclaimedlhe 
blue-eyed girl with on air of mock sadness, and she 
crossed her arms upon her lap with a drooping 

I look a light iron chain from my neck, and threw 
itoverhers. " There," Isaid, "Miss Sugarplum, 
that is for you." 

She jumped up from the ground, and bounded 
about as if she were the happiest of creatures, 
laughing without end, and kissing (he slight gift. 
The dark girl rose and began to dance full of grace 
ixpres^on: Sugarplum joined her, and they 
fell into one of their stage figures. The serious 
beauty strove to excel, and indeed was the greater 
ist of the two, but there was a wild grace about 
r companion which pleased me most, 
"Can you dance, little count!" she cried. 
" I am too tired," I answered. 
" Nay, then, another day, for it is pleasant to look 
forward to trolic." 

man with the odd fece now advanced to- 
me. He fell into the most ridiculous atli- 
I thought that ho would never have finished 
his multiplied reverences. Every time he bowed he 
saluted me with a new form of visage. It was the 
lost ludicrous medley of pomposity, and awkward- 
ess, and humour. I thought that I had never seen 
such a droll person, and was myself a little impreg- 
nated with his oddity. I also made him abow with 
isumed dignity, and then he became more subdued. 
" Sir," said he, placing his huge hand upon his 
breast, andbowingnearly to the ground, "I assure 
you, sir, indeed, air, the greatest honour, sir, your 
company, sir, a very great honour indeed." 

"I am equally sensible of the honour," I replied, 
nd think myself most fortunate to have found so 
many and such agreeable friends." 

' The greatest honour, sir, ^e greatest honour, 
indeedj sir, very sensible, air, always sensible, sir." 
He stopped, and I again returned his reverence, 
1 1 1 this lime without speaking. 

The greatest liberty, sir, the greatest liberty in- 
deed, sir, never lake liberties, sir, but fear you will 
lider it a very great liberty, a very great liberty 
indeed, sir." 

Indeed, I shall esteem myself very fortunate to 
comply with any wish that you can express." 
" O ! sir, you are too kind, sir, too kind, indeed, 
r, always ate kind, have no doubt, no doubt at all, 
f, but our meal, sir, our humble meal, very hum- 
B indeed, wc venture to request the honour, very 
great honour indeed, sir, your company, sir," and 
he pronounced the last and often-repeated mono- 
syllable with a musical shake, and renewed reve- 

" Indeed I fear that I have already too much, and 
1 long intruded." 

" O come, pray come !" and each girl seiiad an 
n and led me to their banquet. 
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1 aal down between ay two friends. The fire- 
lighler, who waa the manager, and indeed propiie- 
lor of the whole concern, now received me with 
Eteal courtesy. When they were all sealed, ihej 
called several Umes, "Frederick, Fredenck, and 
then the young man who was on the ground 



vulgar. I took ralher a prejudice agai 
Nor indeed did my appearaace seem much to please 
him, for he stared at me not verj courteously, and 
when the manager mentioned that I was a young 
gentleman travelling, who had done them the ho- 
joio ihrar repast, he said nothing. 



The repast was not 



1 humble. There w 



plenty to. eat While the manager helped the soup, 
they sat very quiet and demure ; perhaps my pre- 
sence slightly restrained Ihem. Even the laughing 
girl was, for a moment, calm. I had a keen appe- 
tite, and though I at first, from ahame, reslrained 
il, I played my part well. The droll carved a great 
joint of boiled meat. I thought I should have died ; 
he seldom spoke, but his look made us all full of 
merriment. Even the young man sometimes 



Before acene-painting, certainly," said the droll, 
a hoarse thick voice, "for it iiaturaUy takes its 
place there." 

" I never knew but one painter," said the old 
mother, " and therefore cannot give an opinion." 
The manager was quite silent. 

" All employments are equally disgusting," said 
the young man. 

On further reflection," I continued, " it appears 
ne that if we examine" — but here the white 
girl pinthed me so severely under (he table, that I 
could not contain myself, and was obliged to call 
out All stared, and she looked quite demure, as if 
liothing had happened. 

After this all was merriment, fun, and frolic 
The giris pelted the droll with plums, and he un- 
furled an umbrella to protect himself. I assisted 
them in the attack. The young man lighted hia 
pipe and walked off. The old mother in vain pro- 
claimed silence, I had taken too much wine, and 
for the first time in my life. All of a sudden I felt 
the Itees dancing and whirling round. 1 took 
another bumper to set myself right. In a few mi- 
nutes I fell down quite flat, and remember no- 
thing more 



"You ate quite right," I replied, 
thing better than to live always so." 






^„,.„ indeed wretched things," said the old 

mother. " How eslravaganlly they charge for what 
costs them in a manner nolbin? !" 

Wine was now produced. The manager hlicd a 
cup, and handed it to me. I was just going to ob- 
serve, that Idrank only water, when Sugarplum, 
first touching it with her lips, placed it in my hand, 



ther, " but you are welcome." 

'■I never enjoyed any thing so much 
I truly replied. " How I envy you all the happy 
life you lead!" 

" Before you style il happy you shoukl ha- 
v-erienced it," remarked Frederick. 

" What yon say is in part true. But if a Person 
have imagination, experience appears to n 
tie use, ance both are means by which 
equally arrive at knowledge." 

"I know nothing about imagination," said the 
jonng man, " but what I know, I owe to experience 

It may not have taught me as ■■ "- ■"""' 

has taught you." 

"Espeiience is every thing, 
shaking her head. 
"It sometimes costs dear," said the manager. 
"Terrible, terrible," <ABerved the droU with 
most sad and solemn shake of the head, and lifting 
up his hands. I burst into a fit of laughter, and 
poured down another draught of wine. 

Conversation now became more brisk, and I took 
more than my share of it, but I being new, they aU 
wished me to talk. I got very much excited by 
my elocution as much as by the wine. I discussed 
upon BCUng, which I pronounced to be one of the 
first and finest of arts. I Ueated this subject in- 
deed very deeply, and in a sjnrit of ffisthetical criti- 
cism, with which they seemed unacquainted, and a 
liule surprised. 

« Should we place it," I asked, " before pamlingl 



id the old mother. 
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"Im 
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hot." 



You shall not," said Thalia. 

"I must, I must. I am so very hot." 

"Will you desert mel" exclaimed Melpomene. 

" ! how hot I am. Pray let me out." 

" No one can get out at night," said the dam 
^ri, earnestly, and in a significant voice, which in- 
timated lo her companion to take up the parable. 

" No, indeed," said her fiiend. 

" Why not V I asked. 

"Because it is a rule. The manager will not 
permit it." 

" Confound the manager ! What is he to mo ? 
I will get out" , 

" ! what a regular little count," said Thalia.^ 

" Let me out, let me out. I never was so hot in 

" Hush ! hush ! hush ! or you will wake them." 

" If you do not let me out, I will scream." 

The manager and the droll were in the fore part 
of Ihe.wagon affecting lo drive, but they were both 
asleep. The old mother was snoring behind them. 
They had put me in the back part of the wagon 
with my two friends. 

" Let him out, Theodora," for the other waa 
afraid of a contention. 

" Never," said Theodora, and she embraced me 
witii increased energy. Mv legs were in the other 
girl's lap. I began to kick and struggle. 

" O 1 you naughty little count," said one. 

■■ Is this the return for all our love 1" exclaimed 
the other. 

" I will get out, and there is an end of il. I 
must have some air. I must stretch my legs. Let 
me out at once, or I will wake them all." 

" Let him out, Theodora." 

" Ho is certainly the wickedest little count,— but 
promise you will come back in five minutes." 

" Any thing, I wUl promise any thing ; only let 

They unbolted the back of the wagon, tho 
fresh air came in. They shivered, hut I felt it dn- 
lightful. 
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A COUNT IN DISGUISE. 



"Farewell, clearest," esdalmoil Melpomene, "o 
parting embrace. How heavily will the momei 
roll until we again meet !" 

"Adien, count," said Thalia, " and remember y 
are to come hack in fivs minutea." 

I jumped into the road. It was a clear, sharp 
night, the etars shining very hrightly. The young 
man was walking behind, wrapped up in a great- 
ruat, and smoking his pipe. He came up and as- 
sisted me in shutting the door with more courtesy 
than ho liadhltherld shown, and asked me if I would 
iry a cigar. 

I declined this offer, and for some little way we 
walked on in silence. I felt unwell, my head ached, 
toy mouth was parched. I was conscious that I 
had eiposed myself. I had commenced the 
lag by mowing that I would only drink water, 
for the first time in my life, I had got lipsj with 
wine. I had committed many other follies, and al- 
together felt much less like a hero. I recalled all 
my petty vanity and childish weaknesses with 
morse. Imagination was certainly not such a si 
guide as experience. Was it possible that one who 
had already got into such scrapes, could really 
achieve hia great purpose ! My conduct and my 
wtuation were assuredly neither of them Roman. 

As I walked on, the fresh air did its kind office. 
My head was revived by my improved drculation, 
my companion furnished me with an excellent 
draught of water. Hope did not quite desert my 
invigorated frame. I began to turn in my mind 
how I might yet prosper. 
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e ill, at least any . 

of their vrine, which is indeed inlolerabh 

who may have lasted a fair glass in the course of 

this sad life." 

"You find life, then, sad 1" I inquired, with a 
mixed feelmg of curiosity and sympathy. 

" He who knows life will hardly style it joyous." 

"Ah I ah !" I thought to myself, " here is some 
chanic of philosophical conversation. Perhaps I 
have found another stranger, who can assist me in 
self-knowledge." _ I began to think that I was ex- 
ceedingly wrong in entertaining a prejudice against 
thisyoongman.and in a few minutesi had settled 
that his sullcu conduct was the mark of a very su- 
perior mind, and that he himself must be a very 
interesting personage. 

" I have found life very gloomy myself," I re- 
joined; "but I think it arises from our foully edu- 
cation. We are taught words and not ideas." 

"There is Boraetbing in that," said the young 
man, thoughtfully. 

" Alter all, perhaps, the beat is to he patient, and 
cherish hope." 

" DoubllesB," said the youdg man. 

"And I think it equally true, that we should 
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reading," said my friend, " I never 

"You have, like myself, then, indulged in your 
own thoughtaT 

" Always," he affirmed. 

" Ah '. indeed, my dear friend, there is, after all, 
nothing like iU Let them say what they will, but 
give me the glorious pleasure of my private world, 
anil all the jaiting horror of a public one I leave 



without regret to those more fitted to sUuggle with 

"I believe that most public men arc scoundrels," 
said the young man. 

" It is thar education," I rejoined, although I did 
not clearly delect the connexion of his remark. 
"What can we expect!" 

" No, sir, it is corruption," he replied, in a firm 

" Prey," said I, leading liack the conversation to 
a point which I more fully comprehended, "is it 
your opinion that nature is stronger than educa- 

" Why," said my friend, taking a good many 
whiffs of his pipe, " there is a great deal to be said 
on both aides. 

" One of the wisest and moat eitraonljnary men 
T ever knew, however, was of a decided opinion that 
nature would ultimately prevail." 

" Who might he beV asked my companion. 

" Why, really, his name — but it is a most extra- 
Ordinary adventure, and to this hour I cannot help 
half believing that he was a supernatural being — 
but the truth is, I do not know his name, for I met 
him caaually, and under very peculiar circum- 
afances, and though we conversed much and of very 
high matters, he did not, tmfortunately, favour mu 
with his name." 

" That certiunly looJis odd," said Mr. Frederick, 
"for when a man sheers off giving his name, I, for 
one, never think him better than he should be." 

" Had he not spoken of the blessed Magdalen in 
a way which can scarcely reconcile with his other 
sentiments, I should certainly have considered him 
a messenger from that holy personage, for I have 
the best reason for believing that I am under her 
especial protection." 

" If he abused her, that could scareely be," re. 
marked Frederick. 

"No. Certainly I think he must have been only 
a man. For he presented me with a gift before Ur, 
departure — " 

" That was handsome." 

"And I can hardly believe that he was really de 
ited — though I really do not know. Every thing 
ems mysterious, although I believe, after all, then- 
little mystery, but, on the contrary, much igno- 

"Nodoubt: though (hey are opening schools 
)w in every parish. And how much did he give 
youl" continued Frederick. 

■ How much ! I do not understand you," 
I mean what did ho give you V 
A most delightful book, to mc particularly in 
terealing." 

"A book which I shall no doubt find of great use 

my travels." 

"I have myself some thoughts of travelling," said 
Frederick, " for I am sick of this life, which is ill- 
I to my former habits, hut one gets into scrapes 
without thinking of it." 
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most surprising manner. i 
ivor made an observation in a tone of greater sin- 

" You have led a very different sort of life, then!" 
I asked— "To tell you Ihelruth, I thought bo. Yon 
could not disguise from me that you were superioi 

your appearance. I suppose, like myself, you 

"That is (he e^act truth." 
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" Good heavens ! how lucky it ia that wb have 
met. Da not you think that we could cantilve to 
Irave! It^therl What are your plana!" 

"Why, to say trufh.I care little where I go. It 
ia necessary (hat I should trsTel about for some 
time, nai see the woild, until my lather, the count, 
is recondled." 
"You have quanclled with your father!" 
" Da not speak of it. It is a sad aflair. But I 
hope that it will end well. Time will show." 
"Time indeed developes eveiy thing." 
"I hope every thing ftoin my mother (he count- 
ess's influence— bat I cannot bear speaking about 
it- I am supported now by my sister Lady Caro- 
line, out of her own allowance too, poor creature. 
There is nothing hke those dsters." — And he raised 
his hand to his face, and would have brushed away 
the tear th«t nearly started from his manly eye. 

i was quite affected. I respected hia griefs, and 
would not press him for details. I exhorted him 
to take courage. 

" Ay ! ay ! it is very easy talking, but when a 
man accostomcd la the socie^ and enjoyments I 
bavs been, finds himEelf wandering id>out the 
world in this manner — it is very easy lo talk — but, 
curse it — da not let us speak of it. And 
where do you intend to go 1" 
" I am blinking of Venice." 
" Venice ! just the place I should long li 
But that requires funds. You ate very welcome 
lo share mine as fiir as they ivill last — but have 
you any thing yourself?" 

" I have one hundred riiwlollats," I replied, 
" not too much, certainly, but I quitted home with- 
out notice ; you undustand 1" 

" O, yes ! I have done these things myself. I 
was just such a fellow as you are at your age. A 
honi&cd ris-doUars ! — not too much, to be si 
but with what I have got, it will do. I scorn 
leave a companion in distress like you. Let 
be shivered, if I would not sliare the last farthing 
with the fellow I liked." 

" Yon shall never repent, sir, your kindness to 
me ; of that feel assured. The time may come, 
when I may bo ensHed to yield you assistance, not 
shall it be wanting." 

We now began seriously to consult over oui 
plans. He recommended an immediate departure 
iven diat ni^t, or else, as ho justly remarked, I 
diouM gel prahaps entangled with these girls. 
I objected to quitting so unceremoniously, and 
without thanking roy kind iritsids for their hospi- 
lality, and making some little present to ^e worthy 
manager, but he said thai that worthy manager 
already owed him a year's aalaiy, and therefore I 
need not be anxious on hia account. Hamburgh, 
according lo him, was the port to which we must 
vyork our way, and indeed our departure must not 
be postponed an hour, for, luckily for us, the nexl 
turning was the roula to Hamburgh. I was de- 
lighted to find for a friend such a complete man of 
the world, and doubted not, under his auspices, 
mast prosperously lo achieve my great object. 



"Hebe is your knapsack. I woke the girls 
setting il. They thoi^ it was you, and would 



found out her mistake, but Emilia was in a greal 

"Good-natured lasses! I think I roust give Ihem 
a parting embrace." 

"Pooh! pooh! that will spoil all. Tlunk of 
Venice. I cannot get at my portmanteau. Never 
mind, it matters little. I always carry my money 
about me. We must make some sacrifices, and 
we shall get on the better for it, for I can now carry 
provisions ; and yet my riband of the order of iha 
Foi is there — pah! I will not think of it See! 
here runs the Hamburgh road. Cheerily, boy. and 
good-bye to the old wagon." 

He hurried me along. I had no time to speak. 

We pushed on with great spirit. The road 
again entered the forest, on tlie skhta of which I 
had been the whole day joumeyii^. 

"I know this counby well," said Frederick, 
" for m old days I have often hunted here with my 
folher'a hounds. I can make many a short cut that 
will save us much. Come along down this glade. 
We are making fine way." 

We continued in this forest several hours, walk- 
ing with great speed. I was full of hope, and con- 
fidence, and aelf-congratula^on, that I had found 
such a friend. He took the whole management 
upon himself, always decided upon our course, 
never lost his readiness. I had no care. Tho 
brisk eiercise prevented me from feeling wearied. 
We never slopped. 

The morning broke and gave me fresh cmirage. 
The sun rose. It was agreeable to think that I 
was still neater Venice. We came lo a pleasant 
piece of turf, fresh from the course of a sparkling 
rivulet. 

" We have gone as good as thirty miles," said 
Frederick. " Had we kept the common road, »o 
should have got through barely hal£" 

"Have we, indeed!" I said. "This is indeed 
progress : but there is nothing like wilhng hearts. 
May we get on as well each day." 

" Here I propose to rest a while," said my cant 
panion, " a few hours repose will bring us quite 
round. You must not forget Ihat you ralher de- 
bai:'-hed yesterday." 

Now that I had stopped, I indeed felt wearied 
end exceedingly sleepy. My companion kindly 
plucked some forn, and made me an excellent b^ 
under a branching tree, 

" This is indeed a Ufe of adventure," I said. 
" How very kind you are. Such a bed in such a 
scene would alone repay me for all our &tigue." 

He produced some bread and a bottle, and gather- 
ed some cresses; but Ifelt no desire toeatordrink, 
and before he had finished his meal, I had sunk 
into a deep slumber. 

I must have slept many hours, for when I woKa 
it was much past noon. I woke wonderfijlly re- 
freshed. I looked round for Frederick, but, to my 
purprise, he was not Ihere. I jumped up, I called 
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about the vidnity of our encampment sboutiag 
" Frederick !" There was still no answer. Sud- 
denly I observed that my knapsack also waa gone, 
A terrible feeling of doubt, or rather dismay, came 
over me. I sank down and buried my face in my 
hands, and it was some minutes before I couU 

"Can it he'. It ia impossible ! Infamous knave, 
or rather miserable ass '. Have I been deceivei. 
entrapped, plundered! O, Contsrini, Conlarini, 



THE WOODMAN'S COTTAGE. 



vim are at length punished for alt your foolery 
t'rederlck, Frederick ! he cannot surely have left 
me 1 He ia johing, he is trying to frighten me. I 
wili not believe that I have been deceived. I will 
not appear MghleneiL I. will not shout the least. 
Ah! I think I see him behind tliat tree." Ijumped 
up again and ran lo the tree, but tliere w 
Frederick. I ran about in turn shouting his 
execrating my i^atism, confiding in his good faith, 
proclaiming him a tnave. An hoar, a heavy but 
agitating hour, rolled away before I was convinced 
of the triumph of experience over imagination. 
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and unknown solitude, I might be starved, I might 
be murdered, I might die. I could think of nothing 
but horrible events. I felt for the first time in my 
lile like a victim. I could not bear to recall my 
old feelings. They were al once maddening and 
mortifying. I felt myself, at the same time, the 
most miserable and the most contemptible of beings. 
I entirely lost all my enei^. I believed that all 
men ncrc villains. I sank upon the groond and 
gave myself up to despjur. In a word, I was 
tkirly frightened. 

I heard a rustiing in a neighbouring copse. I 
darted up. I bought it was Frederick. It was 
not Frederick, hut it was a human being. An 
ancient woodman came forth from a grove of oaks, 
a comely and venerable man. His white hair, his 
fresh h^e face, his still keen eye, and the pladd, 
benignant espression of his countenance, gave mc 
hope. I saluted him, I told him my story. My 
appearance, ;ny alreaming eyes, my visible emotion, 
were not lost upon him. Sharply ho scrutinized 
me, many were the questions he asked, but he 
finally credited my (ale. I learned from him, (hat 



return from his daily labour, end that I should 
accompany him. As for (he road to Hamburgh, 
that was a complole invention. I also collected, 
that home as well as the college were very dis- 

We proceeded together along a turf road, with 
his donkey laden with the day's spoils. I entirely 
regained my cheerfulness, and was very much in- 
terested by my new companion. Never had I 
seen any one so kind, and calm; and so truly 
venerable. We talked a great deal about trees. 
He appared to be entirely master of his cajling. 
I began lo long to be a woodman, to [mss a quiet, 
end contemplative, end virtuous lile, amid the deep 
silence and beauliforscenety of forests — i 
alt the primitive virtues which became 
phisttcated a career. 

His dog darted on before us with joyful speed. 
We had arrived at lus cottage. It was ancient, and 
neat, and well ordered as himself. His wife, al- 
lenlive to the welcome bad:, was ready at the gate. 
She satuted me, and her husband, shortly telling 
my tale, spoke of me in kind terras. Never had 
I tieen ti*ated with grealer kindness, never was I 
more grateful for iL The twilight was dymg away, 
the door was locked and the lamp lighted, a blazing 
log thrown apon the fiie, and Che round table co- 
vered with a plenteous and pleasant meal. I felt 
quite happy, and indeed to be happy yourself, you 
nust live among the happy. 

The gm<d womiu did not join as in our meal. 



She sat by the fireside, under the lamp, watching 
us witii a fond smile. Her appearance delighted 
me, and seemed like a pictuic 

"Now does not the young gentieman remind 
youof Peterl" said the Jame. " For that is just 
where he used to sit, God bless him. I wonder 
when we shall hear of him agan 1" 

" She speaks of our son, young master," said 
Hff host, turning to me in explanation. 

" A boy as has been seldom seen among people 
of our condition, sir, I can well say," continued 
the old woman, speaking with great animation, 
" O ! why should he have ever left home '. Young 
people are ever full of taneies, but will they ever 
find friends in the world ^cy think so much of, 
like the father who gives them bread, and the 
mother who gives them milltl" 

" My father brought me npat home, and I have 
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lived in this old forest Many is the ir 
my forest brother, and that is sixty-eight years 
come Martinmas. I saw my father happy and 
wished no more. Nor had I ever a heavy hour till 
Peter t>egan to take ttiese fancies in his head, and 
that indeed was from a boy this high, for he was 
over frill of them, and never would do any thing 
with the aic. I am sure I do not know how they 
got there. The day will come he will wish he 
had never leil home, and perhaps we may ye*. 

"Too late, too late," said the old woman; "ho 
might have been the prop of our old age. Many 
is the girl that woukl have given her eyes for 
Peter. Our grandchildren might have been run- 
ning this moment about the room. God bless 
them, whom we shall never bless. And the old 
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were his weddii^ year." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! as for that, say nothing," re- 
joined Peter ; " for 1 praise God my arms and legs 
are hearty yet. And indeed were they not, we 
cannot say (hat our poor boy has ever forgol- 

" Indeed it is true. He is our own son. But 
where does the money come from? that is (he 
question. I am sure I think what I dare not say, 
and pray God lo foigive me. How can a poor 
woodman's son, who never works, gain wherewith 
to support tiimsel^ much more to give away 1 I 
fear tiiat if all had their rights, we should have 
better means to succour Peter, than Peter i 
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ly, say not th 
band, reprovmgly, " for it 
tile devil." 

" The devil perhaps sent the thought, but it often 
comes," answered the old women, firmly. 

" And wher^ ia your son, sir?" I asked. 

" God, who knows alt, can tell, not I," said the 
old man ; " but wherever he be, I pray God tu 
bless him." 

"Has he left you long, sir?" 

" Fifteen years last September ; but he ran away 

ee before, when he was barely your lieight, but 

at was not for long." 

" Indeed," I sajd, reddening. 

" I believe he is a good lad," said the father, 

indwilt never believe harm against him till 1 

ar it He was a kind boy, though strong-tem- 
pered, and even now every year he sends iia some- 
thing, and lometimea writes a line, but never (ells 
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118 where he is, only tliat he is very happy, if we 
ate. ButfoTQiy part, I rather think he is in foreign 

" That is certain," inlerruptfil Danie Maiy. " I 
dare say he has got among the French." 

"He was ever a wrong headed, queer chap," 
continuod the felher, in an imder-tone, to me : 
" Eometimes he wanted to be s soldier, then a 
painter, then he was all for travelling about, and^I 
used to say, ' Peter, my boy, do you know what 
you are V And when I sent him into the woods 
to work, when he came home at night, I found he 
had been painting the trees !" 

The conversB^on had taken a turn which in- 
duced meditation. I was silont, and thoughtful ; 
ihe liamo busied herself with work, the old man 
resumed his unfinished meal. Suddenly (hero was 
a loud shouting at the garden gate. All stared and 
started. The dog jumped up and barked. The 
sboutingwas repeated, and was evidently addressed 
to Ihe inmates of the cottage. The old woodman 
seized his rifle, and opened (he casement. 

" Who calls," he demanded, " and what want 

" Dwelleth Peter Winter here!" was inquired. 

" He speaks to you," was the reply. 

" Open the door, then," said the shouter. 

" Tell me first who you are." 

" My name has been already mentioned," an- 
swered the shouter, with a laugh. 

" What mean you 1" 

" Why, that my name is Peter Winter." 

The old woman screamed, a Etrange feeling also 
was my lot, tbe woodman dropped the loaded rifie. 
I provcnted it from going off — neither of them could 
Inove. At last I opened the door, and the stranger 
of the abbey entered. 

XVIII. 

Thehe was some embracing, much blossinE, the 
old woman never ceased crying, and theeyes of the 
father were ftill of tears. The son was calm, and 
imperttirbable, and smiling. 

" Are you indeed Peter !" exclaimed the old wo- 
man, sobbing with joy. 

"I never heard so irom any one but you," an- 
swered the son. 

" And am I blessed with a sight of you before 
my death 1" continued the mother. 

" Death '. why you look ten years younger than 
when I last saw you !" 

" ! dear, no, Peter, And why did not you lell 
us where you were 1" she continued. 

" Because I never knew." 

" O ! my dear, dear son, how tsll you have grown ! 
and pray how lave you managed to livel honestly, 
I am sure : your face says so." 

" Aa far that, it does not become me to praise 
myself but jou see I nate saved my neck." 

"And what would you like to eati" 

" Any thing." 

The fether could not speak for alent joy, I had 
reured to the remotest corner of the room. 

"The old cottage, pretty as ever. I have 
drawing of it in my portfolio — always kept it, and 
your portrait too, mother, and my father cultmg 
down Schinkel's oak, do you remember!" 

■• Do I remember ! Why what a memory the 
child has got, and only (hink of its keeping "' 
poor old mother's head in its pocketbook, and 
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Come, my dear old lady, give me something 
at, and, fether, your hand agMn. You flourisn 
one of your foster brothers. A shower of 
blessings on you both." 

"Ah! what do wc want more than to see .our 

dear Peter!" said the old woman, bustling about the 

supper. " And as for working, I vrarrant you, you 

shall be plagued no more about working; shall bo 

■ lie as it pleases, that's for it. For old Peter 

only saying this evening, that ho could do 

3 work now, and more easily, ^an when lie 

first "narried — Ay ! he will make old bones, I wa> 

I said, Mary — " 

Pooh! pooh! never mind what you said, but 
get the brandy bottle, and give our dear Petet a 
sup. He shall be plagued no more about working, 
and that's for it. But Lord bless us, where is (he 
young master all the time, for I want him to help 
e get the things." 

I advanced forward and caught the eye of the 
n. — " What," he exclaimed, " my little embryo 
poet — and how came you here, in the name of the 
holy Magdalen!" 

"It is a long story," I said. 
" O ! then, pray, do not tell it." he replied. 
Supper soon appeared. He ate heartily, talking 
tween each mouthful, and full ot jeais. The & 
ther could not speak, but the mother was never 
silent He asked many questions about old ac- 
quaintances, and I fanded he asked' them with 
litUo real interest, and only to gratifif his mother, 
who, at each query, burst into tresh admiration of 
his memory, aiid faia kind-heartedness. At length, 
after much talk, he said, " Come, old people, to bed, 
to bed ; these hours are not for gray hairs. We 
shall have you all knocked up to-morrow, instead 
of fresh and joyful." 

" n sure I cannot fleep," said the dame. " I 

inch a taking.'' 
_ _ ah ! you must sleep, mother — good-nighl to 
you, good-n^ht," and kissing her, he pushed her 
into the next room — " Good-night, dear fethet," ha 
added, in a soft and serious tone, as he pressed the 
honest woodman's hand. 

ittle man, you may teil me yonr 
story, and we wili Ity to talk each other to sleep." 
So saying, he flung a fresh log on the fire, and 
stretched his legs in his father's ancient seat 

XIX. 

It was setded that I should remam at the cot- 
tage for a few days, and then that, accompanying 
Winter, 1 should repair to (he capital. Hither 
he was bound — and for myself both bom his ad- 
vice, and his own impulse, I liad resolved to return 

On the neit morning the woodman went not to 
iiis usual labour, but remained with his son. They 
strolled out together, but in a short time returned. 
The mother bustled about preparing a good dinner. 
For her, this was full employment, but time hung 
heavy on the old man. At last he took his axe, 
and feirly setatworkatanoldtrcencarhisdwelling, 
which he had long condemned, and never found 
lime to execute. His son and he had few ideas (t> 
exchange, and he enjoyed his happiness morewhile 



HOME AGAIN. 



lie was umploycd. 'WintPr proposed Ui me a 
ble, and J joined him. 

He was very gay, but would not talk about hini- 
Eclf, which I wished. I longed to know what he 
exactly was, but deemed h direct inquiry indelicate. 
He delighted to find out places he had known when 
he was youi^, and laughed at me very much about 

*' You see what it is to impart knowledge to youth 
li]te you. In eighl-and-forty hours all these vidua- 
lilo secrets are given to Master Frederick, who will 
perhaps now turn out a great poeL" 

I bore hia rallying as good-humoureilly o^ 
could wish, and tried to liad our convereatioi 
bubjeeta which inlerested me. " Ask me no n 
<lucaUons," he said, " about yourself — I have 
you every thing. All that I can recommend 
now ia lo practise self-tbrgelMness." 

We rested ourselves on a bank, ind talked about 
foreign counliies, of whicli, though le himself never 
figured in hia tales, he spoke witho Jt reserve. My 
keen attention proved with what curioai^ and de- 
light I caught each word. Whenever ho paused, I 
led him by a question to fresh narrative. I could 
not withstand expressing how I was charmed by 
such eonversation. "All that I tell you," he said, 
" and much more, may be found in books. Those 
thai rannot themselves observe, can at least acquire 
the observation of others. These are indeed sha- 
dows, but by watching these shadows wo learn 
that there are substances. Little man, you should 
read more. At your time of life, you can d 
thing better than read good books of traveller 

" But ia if not bctler myself to travel 1" 

" Have I not tokl you tliat your wandering days 
have not yet comol Do you wish to meet another 
Mr, Frederick T You are much too young. Tra- 
vel is the great source of true wisdom, but to travel 
with profit, you must have such a thing as previous 
knowledge. Do yon comprehend 1" 

" Ah ! sir ! I fear me much that I am doomed to 
be unhappy," 

" Pooh ! pooh ! Clear your head of all such non- 
sense. "I^iECB JfioiQ.such thing as unhj^ijaness." 
Nosuchlhingasunhap'piKeas; mtI ifowmay 
^■" 



this be, for 

" All men believe many things which 
true; but remember what I say, and when you 
have lived as long as I have, you will perhaps dis- 
cover that it ia not a paradox. In the mean time 
it is nonsense talking about it, and I have got an 
enormous appefite. A fine dinner to-day for ua, I 
warrant you." 

So wo returned home at a brisk pace. The old 
woman looked out at the door when she heard our 
steps, and noddii^ to her son with a smile of fond- 
ness, " You must walk in the garden a whOe, Pe- 
ter," aho said, "fori am busy getting the room 
ready. Now, I dare say, you am thinking of the din- 
ner, but you cannot tell me what there is for Peter, 
tiiat you cannot. But I'll tell you, for if you fret 
yourself with guessing, mayhap it will hurt your 
relish. Do you remember crying once for a pig, 
Peter, and father saying a woodman's boy must 
not expect to live like the forest farmer's son? 
Well, he may aay what Le lifcea, Peter, there 15 a 
pig." 

The tklher joined ua cleanly shaved, and in his 
Sunday raiment, I never saw any one look so 
truly respectable as did this worthy old peasant in 
iiis long blue coat with large silver buttons, deep 



'ered with huge pink- flowers and small 
green leaves, blue stockings, and massy buckles. 

The three days at the woodman's cottage flow 
away most pleasantly. I was grieved when they 
were gone, and in spite of my natural courage, 
which was confirmed by meditadon, and heighleneil 
by my constantly trying it in ideal conjectures, 1 
thought of my appearance at home with a httlo 
anxiety. 

We were to perform our journey on foot. The 
morning of the third day was lo light us into the 
city. All was prepared. I patted with my kind 
friends with many good wishes, hearty shakes of 
the hand, and frequent promises of another visit- 
Peter was coming to them again very shortly. 
They hoped I might again be hia companion. The 
fether walked on with us some little way. The 
mother stood in the cottage door till we were out of 
sight, smiling through her tears, and waving her 
hand with many blessings. 

"I must take care of my knapsack," said the 
younger Winter ; " evil haluta are calching." 

"Nevertheless,! hope you will sometimes let mo 
carry it. At any rale, give me your portiViUo." 

" No, no, you are not to be trustii, and so como 



"Bdt, my dear friend, you liave lodged, you 
have fed, you have he&iended, you have supported 
me. If my father were to know that we parted 
thus, he would never for^ve me. Pray, pray, tell 

" Prithee, no more. Tou have told me your 
name, which is agMust my rules ; you know mine, 
no one of my fellow-travi^lers ever did before ; and 
yat you are not contented. You grow uiu^asonable 
Did I not say that if our acquaintance were worth 
maintaining, we should meet again. Well 1 I say 
the same thing now — and ao good-bye." 

" Dear air, pray, pray — " 

" This is my direction — your course hes over 
that bridge — look sharp about you, and do not enter 
into your private world, for the. odds are, you may 
find your friend Count Frederick picking a pocket. 
Good morning, little man." 

We parted. I crossed the bridge. The stir of 
man seemed strange after the silence of the woods. 
Ididnot feel quite at my ease; my heart a little 
misgave rae. I soon reached the street in which 
my father resided, I thought of the woodman's 
cottage, and the careless days I had spent under 
that simple roof. I wished myself once more by 
Schinkel'a oak, talking of Arabia the Blessed wi^ 
that strange man with whom my acqumntance, 
cllhougli so recent, seemed now only a dream. Did 
he really esist — were they all real beings with whom 
I seemed lately to have consorted 1 Or had I in- 
deed been all tfiia time plung^ in one of my incu- 
reveries I I thought of the laughing girl, and 
her dark sentimental friend. I felt for IIk chain 
which I always wore round ray neck. It was gone. 
No doubt, tiien, it must all bo true. 

I had reached the gate. I uttered an involuntary 
igh. I took up the knocker. It was for a moment 
suspended. I thought of the Contarinia, and my 
ieeble knock hunied into a sharp rap. .. enterei 
a nervoua buaiuBsa," thought I, "there is no 
concealing it. 'Tis flat rebellion — 'tis desertion- 
1 outrage of all parental orders — 'tis a viola 
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tian of Ihe law of nature snd of naUons." I dghed 
again. '■ Tet Iheee are all bug-bears, for what can 
thej do to me ! Is there any punishment tliat they 
can inflict that I care fori Certainly not, and 'tis 
likely it will all blow over. Tet tlie eiplanatJons, 
and the vile excuses, and the petty eianiinations, 
there ie something pitiful, and conlemplible, and 
undignified in the whole process. What is it thi ' 



io annoys ni 
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I think it iR the dis- 



gust of bdng acconnlable to any human being. 

I went up stairs. My fether, I felt sure, waa 
away. I found Ihe baroness alone. She started 
when I entered, and looked sullen. Her counte- 
nance, she flattered herself, was a happy mixture 
of the anxiety which became both a spouse and a 
mother, pity for my &ther, pity for me, and decided 
indignation at my very improper conduct. 

"How do you do, madam!" I inquired, in as 
quiet a tone as ! could command. " My &ther is, 
I suppose, at his office." 

"I am sure I cannot lell," she replied, speaking 
in a Tery subdued, serious tone, as if tii^e were 
death in the house. "I beficve he kra gone out 
to-day. He has been very agitated indeed, and I 
(hink is extremely unwell. We have all been 
extremely agitated and alarmed, I have kept my- 
self as quiet as I can, but can bear no noise what- 
ever. The baron has received a fine letter from 
your tutor," she continued, in a brisker and rather 
malignant tone, " but your father will speak to you. 
I know nothing about these things, I wished 
have said something to soothe him, hut I knoi 
never interfere for any good." 

"Well," I observed, with a do^ecl, desperate 
lone, ^leaking through my teeth, "well! all lean 
say is, that if my fethec has been prejudiced against 
me by a parcel of infamous falsehoods, as it appears 
by your Bccoiuit, I know how to protect myself. I 
see how the ground lies; I see that I have already 
been judged, and am now to bo punished without 
a trial. But I will not submit any longer 
persecution. Kindness in this house I ni 
peel, but justice is a right enjoyed hy a e 
woodman, and denied only to me." 

" Dear me, Conlarini, how violent you 
never said your father vraa even angry. I only 
said I thought he was a Utile unwell — a little bi- 
lious, I think. My dear Contarini, you are always 
EO very violent. I am sure I sdd I was confident 
you would never have left college without a very 
good cause indeed. I have no doubt you will 
explain every thing ui the most satisfcctory 
possible. I do not know what you mean 
by talking of not expecting kindness in this house, 
t am sure I never interfered with you. I made it 
a rule always, when your interest is in the least 
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wish you were quite happy Mid less violent. As 
for judging and puiushing without a trial, you 
know your fether never punishes any one, nor has 
he decided any thing, for all he knows is from the 
letter ofyour tutor, and that is merely a Ime, merely 
Baying you had quitted the college without leave, 
and, as lliey supposed, had gone home. They 
said, too, that they were the more surprised, as your 
l-eneral behaviour was quite unexceptionable. Not 
at all against you the letter was, not at all, I assure 
you. I pointed out to your father more than once, 
that the letter was, if any thing, rat'ler in your 
favour.becauselhad no doublthst you would explain 
the Blep in the most satisfactory manner; anil they 



see, that your eonduot, otherwise, wo» 
perfectly unexceptionable." 

'• Well, my dear madam, I am very sorry il I 
have offended you. How are my brothers 1" 

"I am very willing In forget it You may say 
and think what you please, Contarini, as long as 
you are not violent. The children are pretty welL 
Ernest quite ready to go to college, and now there 
is no one to take care of him. I always thought 
ofyour bang there with quite a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, for 1 was sure that you would not refuse Io 
do what you could for him among the boys. As 
■ ■ I have nadoubt he will be killed the first half 
, or, St VuJit, have a limb broken, for, pool 
dear boy, he is so delicate, he cannot fight." 

' Well, my dear madam, if I be not there, I tan 

mmcnd him to some one who will take care 

ofhim. Make yourself quita easy. A little rou^ 
life will do him no harm, and I will answer he is 
not killed, and even have not a iimb broken. Now, 
what do you recommend me to do about my father ' 
Shall I walk down to him V 

" I certainly think nol. You know that he will 
certainly be at home this afternoon, though, to he 
sure, he will be engaged, but to-morrow, or the 
day after, I have no doubt he will find half an houi 
to speak to you. You know he is so very busy." 

I immediately resolved to walk down to him. I 
had no idea of having a scene impending over me 
in this manner for days. My father at this time 
filled the ofiice of Secretary of State for Foreign 
AfiUrs. He had been appomted to this post re 
centiy, and I had never yet visited him at his new 
office. I repaired to it immediately. It was at 
some distance from his house. His horses were 
waiting at the door, therefore I was sure tiiat he 
was to be found. When I entered, I found myself 
in a hall. A porter was loitering in a large chair, 
I asked him for Baron Fleming. He did not deign 
to answer me, but pointed to a mahogany door. I 
entered, and foimd myself in a large well-fiirnished 
room, fitted up with desks. At tiie end, two young 
men were fencing. Another, seated at a round 
table covered with papers, was copying music, and 
occasionally trying a note on his guitar. A fourth 
was throwing hunself into attitudes before a pier- 
glass; and the fifth, who was the only one whose 
emploj'ment was in any degree of a political na- 
ture, was seated at his desk, reading the newspaper 
Ko one noticed my entrance. I looked in vain 
for my father, and with some astonishment at those 
I found in his place. Then I inquired for Baron 
Fleming, and, for the second time in one day, I did 
nol receive any answer. I repeated my query in 
a more audible tone, and the young gentleman 
who was reading the newspaper, without taking 
his eyes off Ihe columns, demanded, in a curt voice, 
what I wanted with him. 

" What is that to you V I ingenuously asked. 
This unusual reply escitcd attention. They all 
looked at me, and when they had looked at me, 
they looked at each other, and smiled. My appear- 
ance indeed, of which, till 1 had seen myself in the 
pier^lass, I was not sensible, was indeed well cal- 
culated to escite a smile, and to attract a stare. My 
clothes were not untattered, and were very much 
soiled, being covered with shredsof moss and bladce 
of grass, and stuck over vrilh thistle-tops ', my boots 
bad not been cleaned for a week, my shirt frill, 
which fell over my shoulders, was torn and dirtied, 
my dishevelled and unbrushcd locks reacheu \ay 
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neck, ond fouU scarcely be said to be coveied by 
the small forester's cap, which I always wore at 
school, and in which I bad decamped. AnimatB 
the countenaiicB of this slrange figure with that 
glow of health which can only be obtained by the 
pedestrian, and which seemed to shock the nerves 
of this company of dapper youths. 

"If you want Baton Flemmg, then you most go 
up stairs," said the student of ^e newspaper in a. 
peevish voice. 

As I shut the door, I heard the burst of laughter, 
I mounted up the great almrciise and came into an 
antechamber. 

" Wliat do you want, sir, what do you want, sir ! 
You must not come here," said a couple of pom- 
pous messengers, nearly pushing me out. 

" I shol! not go away," I replied ; " I want Baron 
Fleming." 

" Engaged, young gentleman, engaged— can t see 
any one — impossible." 

" I shall wut, then." 

" No use WMdng, young gentleman ; better go. 
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it such an easy JQ 
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'e father," Ithoi^t to myselt 

I did not know which was his room, otherwise I 
would have gone in : but turning round, I detected 
viritten on a door, " Under Secretary's Office," and 

" Stop, su, stop," said the messengers. 

But I had hold of the lock. Thev pulled me, I 
kicked the door, and out came tne pnvato secretary 
of the under secretary. 

" What is all this, what is all this V asked the 
private sccMlary. He was a fit companion for the 
young gentlemen I had left clown stairs. 

" I want Baron Fleming," I replied, " and these' 
men will not tell mo where he is, and therefore I 
come to the under secretary to ask." So saying, 
I moat mdignantly fteed my arm from the capture 
of one of Iho messengers, and kicked ihc shin of 
Ihe other. , , . 

" May I ask who ynu are V demanded the private 
secretary. 

" I am Baron Conlarini Flemmg, I replied. 

" Pray sit down," SMd the private secretary, 
will be with you in a moment." 

The two messei^rs darted bai*, and eontmued 
bowing without turning their backs, until they — - 
eipcctedly reached the end of the room. 

The private secretary returned with the under 
secretary. The under secretary told me that my 
father was engaged with the chancellor, and that 
Mb door was locked, but that the moment the door 
was unlocked, and the chancellor departed, he 
would take care that he was informed of my arti- 
vaL In the mean time, as ho himself had a deputa- 



tion to receive in his ri 






day to complain in form of what they had for 
months been complaining mformally, he be^ed 
that I would havo th^ kindness to accompany his 
private secretary to the room down stairs. 

The room down stairs I agaui entered. The 
private secretary introduced me. All looked veiy 
confused, and the young gentleman who was 
still reading the newspaper immediately handed it 
to rac. I had never read a nevirap^r in my life, 
but I accepted bia oSer to show my hnportance. 
Aa I did not understand polilica, I turned the back 
ol the sheet, where there is generally an article on 
Iho Sue arts, or a review of a new book. My 
wandering eve fixed upon a tnemoir of the Che- 



valier de Winter. I was equally agitated and as- 
mished. My eye quivered over the page. I saw 
_i an instant enough to convince mo it was my 
Iriend, and that my friend was styled " a great or- 
nament to the country," and the Northmen were 
congratulated on at lenglli producmg an aitisl 
whom the Italians themselves acknowledged un- 
'ailed among the living. I learned how he was 
e son of a peasant : how his genius for painting 
early developed itself; how he had led four years 
centric and wandering life i how hehad retum- 
Eom*, and at once poduced a master-[nece : 
how he had gamed priws in academies ; how he 
I esteemed and honouro] by foreign princes ; how 
own illustrious monarch, ever alive to the patron- 
of the finearta, had honoured him with two com- 
sions ; how he had returned to his native country 
with these magnificent pictures, which were daily 
eihibiting at the Royal Academy of Arts ; how the 
king had conferred on him the collar of a high order 
and offered him a great pension ; how he had re- 
fused llie pension, and requested oidy that a com- 
petency mi^t be settled on his parents. 

I was bewildered, I foil into a deep revery, the 
paper dropped ftom ttiy hand, the door opened, and 
the private secretary summoned me to the presence 

XXI. 

is time you should know something of my 
fiither. You must remember that he was little 
more than a score of years my senior. Ima^ne then 
a man about four-and-tMrty years of age, tall and 
thin, slightiy bild,handsoroe and elegant, pensive and 
pale. His clear broad brow, hia aquiUne, but deli- 
cately-chiselled nosB.hia gray, deep«et, and pene- 
trating eye, and his compressed lips, altogether 
formed a countenance which enchanted women, 
and awed men. 

His character is more difficult to delineate. It 
was perhaps inscrutable. I will attempt to sketch 
it, as it might then have appeared to those who con- 
sidered themselves qualified to speculate upon hu- 

■ His talents were of a high order, and their exer- 
cise alone had occasioned hia rise in a country m 
which he had no interest and no connexions. He 
had succeeded in every thing he had undertaken. 
As an orator, as a negotiator, and in aH the details 
of domestic adminisUution he was alike eminent, 
. . inousint _ 

elevated the character < 
opinion of Europe, and had converted a second- 
rale power into tiie mediator between the highest. 
The minister of a free people, he was the per- 
nal as well aa the political pupil of Mettemich. 
et, he respected the institutions of bis country, 
because they existed, and because experience proved 
thai, under their mlluence, Ihe natives had tecorao 
more powerful machines. 

His practice oC politics was compressed in two 
words — sublelty and force. The minister of an 
emperor, ha would have muntained bis system by 
anaies;.in the cabinet of asmall kingdom, he com' 
pensatal for his defidency hy intrigue. 

Hia perfection of human nature was a practical 
man. He looked upon a theorist either with alarm 
or witii contempt. Proud in his own energies, 
and conscious that he owed every thing to his own 
d*i!t<'rity, he beliavcj all to depend i^o the iiiflu- 
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ence of iiiiliviJual character. He required men 
not to think but to act, not to examine hut to oboy, 
iirid animating their hrule force nith his own intel- 
ligence, he found the success which he believed 
could never be achieved by Ihe rational conduct of 
an enlightened people. 

Out of the cabinet, the change of his 
might perplES the BupetfiaaL Tlie moment that 
he entered society, his thoughtftil face woald break 
into a tae^nating' smile, and he listened with ' 
terest to the talcs of levity, and joined with readin 
m each iiivoious pursuit. He was sumptuous 
his habits, and was said to be even voluptuo 
Perhaps he aftectcd gallantry because he was deeply 
impressed with (he influence of women, both upon 
public and upon private opinion. With them he 
was a universal &vourite ; and as you beheld him 
asBenting with conviction to their gay or serious 
nonsense, and vraving, with studied grace, his per- 
fumed handkerchief in bis delicatoly-white and 
jewelled hand, you might have supposed him for a 
moment a consummate lordn^Jiamberldn — but only 
for a moment, — for had you caught his eye, you 
would have withdrawn your gaze with precipitation, 
and perhaps with awe. For the rest, he spoke all 
languages, never lost Ms self-poEsesELon, end 
in my recollection, had displayed a spark of i 

I loved my father deeply, but my love was mined 
with more than reverence i it was blended with 
fear. He was the only person before whom I 
ever quailed. To me he had been universally 
kind. Icouldnot recall, in the whole period of my' 
existence, a single harsh word directed to myself 
that had ever escaped hun. Whenever be saw me, 
he smiled and nodded; and sometinies, in early 
days, when I requested an embrace, he had pressed 
my lips. As I grew in years, every thmg was ar- 
ranged that could conduce to my happiness. What- 
ever I desired was granted, whatever wish I 
eipressed was gratified. Yetwithali lhis,by some 
means or other which I could not comprehend, (he 
intercourse between my father and myself seemed 
never to advance. I was still to him as much an 
infant as if I were yet a subject of the nursery, 
and the impending and important ' 
might be considered the first time tiint i 
my fortune to engage with him in seriou 

The door was opened, my heart palpitated, the 
priviUe secretary withdrew, I entered the lofty 
room. My fattier was writing. He did not look 
up as 1 came in. I stood at hia table a second. 
He raised liis eyes, stared at my odd appearance, 
and then pointing to a chau, he said, " How do you 
do, Contarini! I have been expecting yqii some 
days." Then he resumed hia writing. 

I was rather surprised, but my entrance had so 
ablated me that I was not sorry to gain time. A 
clock was opposite f o me, and I employed myself 
in watching the hands. They advanced over one, 
two, three minutes very slowly and solemnly ; still 
my father wrote ; even five minutes disappeared, 
arid my father continued vrriting. I thought five 
minutes had never gone so slowly ; I began to think 
uf what I should say, and to warm up my courage 
by an imaginary conversation. Suddenly I observed 
that ten minutes had flown, and these last five had 
scudded in a most sutprismg manner. Still my 
father was employed. At length he rai^ his bell. 
One of my friends the messengers entered. My 6- 
Ificr Bcntfor Mr, Strelamb,and before Mr, Strelamb, 



who was his private secretaiy, appeared, he had 
finished his letter and given it to the other messen 
ger. Then Mr. Strelamb came in and seated him 
self opposite to my &tiier, and look many notea 
witb an attention and qmckness which appeared to 
me quite marvellous, and then my father, looking 
at the clock, said he had an appoinlment witii the 
Prosaan ambassador at bis palace ; but, while Mt, 
Strelamb was getting some papers in order Ibr him, 
he sent for the under secretary and gave him so 
many directions, that I thought the under secretary 
must have the most wonderful memory in the world. 
A I length my father left the room, saymg, as he 
quitted it, " Rest you here, Contarini," . 

I was consoled for bis neglect by the conscious- 
ness that my father was a veiy great man indeed. 
I had no idea of such a great man, I was filled 
with awe, I looked out of the window to see him 
mount his horse, but just as he had one foot in his 
stirrup, a carriage dashed up to the door, my father 
witiidrow his foot, and saluting the person in the 
carriage, entered i(. It was the Austrian ambas- 
sador. In tea minutes he came out, hut just as the 
steps were ratticd up, and the chasseur had closed 
the door with his best air, my father returned to 
the carriage, but he remained only a minute, and 
then, mounting his horse, galloped oil' 

" This is indeed a great man," I thought, " and 
I am his son." I began to muse upon this idea of 
political greatness. The simple woodman, and his 
decorous cottage, and his free forest life recurred tc 
my mind, unaccompanied hy that feelmg of satis- 
fection which I had hitherto associated with them, 
and were pictured in faded and rather insipiil 
colours. Poetry, and philosophy, and tiie delights 
of solitude, and the beauty of truth, and tiie rapture 
of creation — I know not how it was, (hey certainly 
did not figure in such paramount beauty and 
colossal importance as I had previously viewed 
them. I thought of my harassing hours of doubt 
and diffidence with disgust, I sicXened at the time 
wasted over imperfect efforts, at what, when per- 
fect, seemed somehow of questionable importance. 
I was dissatisfied with my past life. Amlrassadors, 
and chancellors, under secretaries, and private 
secretaries, and public messengers, flitted across 
my vision. I wds sensibly struck at the contrast 
between all this greatness achieved, and moving 
before me in its quick and proud reaUfy, and my 
weak meditations of uneiecuted purposes and 
dreamy visions of imaginary grandeur. I threw 
myself in my father's chair, took up a pen, and, 
insensibly to myself, while I indulged in these re- 
flections, scribbled Contarini Fleming over every 
paper that aflbrded itself for my signature. 

My fiither was a long while away, I felt into a 
profoimd revery. He entered the room, I did not 
observe him, I was entirely lost I was engaged 
" conveisation with both the Prussian and Aus- 
1 ambasBadors together. My father called me ; 
I did not hear him. My eyes were fixed on va- 
:y, but I was listening with the greatest atten- 
to their excellences. My father approached, 
liHed me gently from his seal, and placed me in 
my ori^nal chair. I stared 1 ok d up a d shook 
myself like a man awakened He si s,h ly smiled, 
and then seating himself^ shrugg n up his 
' lulders at my labours an 1 arrangmg his papers, 
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This was a home query, and entirely btought 
IDO to n^self. With die greaWst astonishment, I 
found lliat I hnd no answer. I did not speak, and 
my father commenced writing. In two or Ihree 
inatBJic«s he said, " Well can you answer my 



" Why 1" 

" Becausa I learned nothing 1" 

" Were you the first boy in the school, or the 
last 1 had you learned every thing that Ihcy could 
leach yoii, or nothing 1" 

" I was neither first nor last Not that I should 
be ashamed of being laft where I conudered it no 
honour to be £rst." 

"Why not!" 

" Because I do not think that it is an enviable 
dtuation to be the first among the learners of 
words." 

My father gave me a sharp glance, and then 
said, " Did you leave coUi^ because you con- 
sidered thai they taught you only words V 

" VeB, sir, arid because I wished to learn ideas." 

" Some silly book has filled your head, Coiilarini, 
with these ridiculous noUons about the respective 
importance of words and ideas. Few ideas are 
COrrec*. ones, and what are correct no one can as- 
certain. Buljdtliwords we govern men," 

This obBSvation"cbriipteI^luiocked up all my 
philosophy, and I was without an answer. 

"I tell you whal, Contarini; I suspect that 
there must be some other reason for this step of 
yours. I wish you to tell it to me. If you were 
not making there that progress which every intelli- 
gent youth desire^ such a circumstance might bo 
very good reason for your representing your slate 
to your parent, and submitting it to his considera- 
tion, but you — you have never complained to me 
upon the subject You said nothing of the kind 
when you were last with me, you never communi- 
cated it by letter. I never heard of a boy running 
away from school because they did not teach him 
safEcicnt, or sufEciently well. Your instructere do 
not complun of your conduct, eicept with regard 
to this step. There must be some other reason 
which induced you to adopt a measure which, I 
flatter myself, you have already learned to consider 
as both extremely unauthorized and very injudi- 

I had a good mind to pour it all out I had a 
good mind to dash Venice in his teeth, and let him 
chew it as he could. I was on the point of ask- 
ing a thousand questions, which I had been bum- 
ii^ all my life to know, but the force of early im- 
preesions was loo strong. I shunned the fatal 
word, and remMned silent with a clouded brow, 
and my eyes liied upon the ground. 

"Answer me, Contarini," he continued ; "you 
know that all I ask is oniy for your good. An- 
jwcr me, Contarini ; I request that you answer me. 
Were you unconifortable 1 Were you unhappy 1" 

" I am always unhappy," I replied, in a gloomy 

My tather moved round his chair. " You asto- 
nish me, Contarini. Unliappy ! always unhappy '. 
Why are you unhappy 1 I should have thought 
you the happiest boy of my acquaintance. I am 
sure I cannot conceive what makes you unhappy. 



Pray tell me. Is there any thing jwn want! Have 
you done, has anybody done any thing (o annsy 
you 1 Have you any thing upon your mind!" 

I did not answer, my eyes were still fixed upon 
the ground, the tears stealing down my cheek, (earn 
not of tenderness, but rage. 

"My dear Contarini," continued my &thcr, "I 
must indeed earnestly request you to answer mo. 
Throi^;hout life you have never disobeyed me. 
Do not let to-day be an epoch of rebellion. Speak 
to me frankly. .Tell me why you are unhappy." 

" Because I have no one I love, because Uiere is 
no one who loves me, because I hale this country, 
because 1 hale every thing and everybody, because 
I hate myself" I rose from my seat and slaroped 
about the room. 

My ferher was perfectly astounded. He had 
thought that I might possibly have got into debt 
or hod a silly quarrel, buthe did not lose his self- 
command. 

"Sit dovra, Contarini," he said veiy calmly, 
"never give way to your feelings. Explain to 
me quietly what all this means. What book have 
you been reading to fill your head with all this 
nonsense 1 What could have so suddenly altered 
your character V 

" I have road no book, my character is what I 
always was, and I have only expressed to-day, for 
the first time, what I have ever felt Life is in- 
tolerable to me, and I wish to die." 

" What can you mean by persons not loving 
youl" resumed myfather, "I am sure the baro- 

" The baroness !" I enterrupted him in a sharp 
tone i " what is the baroness to roe t Always this 
wretched nursery view of life — always considered 
an insignificant, uruneaning child — What is the 
baroness, and her petty persecutions to me T — 
Pah!" 

I grew bold. The truth is, my vanity was flat- 
tered by finding the man, who was insensible to all, 
and beforB whom all trembled, yield his sympathy 
and his ^me to me. I began to get interested in 
the bterview. I was excited by this first conversa- 
tion with a parent. My suppressed character b^^ji 
unconscbusly to develope itself, and I uninten- 
tionally gave way to my mind, ns if I were in one 

" I should be sorry if there wore even petty per- 
secutions," said my father, " and equally so. if you 
were insenable to them ; but I hope that you speak 
only under excited feelings. For your father, 
Contarini, I can at least answer, that hia conscience 
cannot accuse him of a deficiency in love for one 
who has such strong claims upon a father's at!ec- 
tion. I can indeed say that I have taken no im- 
portant step in life which bad not for its ulterior 
purpose your benefit ; and what, think you, can 
sweeten this all-en grosarig and perhaps filial 
labour, to which I am devoted, but the thought 
that I am toiling for the future hapjaness of my 
child t You are young, Contarini, Some day 
you will become acquainted with the feelings of n 
fother, and you will then blush with shame and 
remorse that you have ever accused me of insensi- 
bility." 

Whilo he spoke I was greatly softened. The 
tears stole down my cheek. I leaned my arm upon 
the table, and tried to shade my face vrith my 
hand. My father rose from his seat, turned the 
key of the door, and resumed his place 
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"Occupied wilh affairs," he resumed, "which 
do not always allow me elfep, I have never found 
lime (or thoee flight parental oBices vhlch 1 do 
not think less delightful because it has heen my 
n " f tune not to fulfil, or to enjoy them. But 
C ntarini, have never been abiient from my 
h uqhts, and I had conddered that I hod made 
u h arrangements as must secure you the gratiH- 
li n f very innocent desire. But to-day I find, 
h fi St time, that I have been mistaken for 
ar I egret it! I wish, if possible, to compen- 
sa ny oniiappy neglect, or rather unfortunate 

gn ranee Tell me, Conlarini, what do you wish 
me to dor' 
"NotMng, nothing," I sobbed and sighed. 
" But if necessity have hitherto brought us less 
together than I could wish, you are now, Con- 
larini, fest advancing to that period of life, to which 
I looked forward as a consolatory recompense ibi 
this deplorable estrangement, I hoped to find in you 
a constant companion. I hoped that I might have 
. the high gratification of formmg you into a great 
and good man — that I m^ht find in my son, not 
merely a being to be cherished, but a friend, c 
counsellor, a colleague — yos! Contarini, perhaps 



fore gn ami assado No , go home, and 
dress, fo I have a la ge d ii^r party to-day, and I 
wish you to d nc w tl n 1 here are several 

persons whom yon shoull kn w. And, if you 
like you may take my ho see for I had rather 



I clasped my hands in agony, 1 



it restrained 



"And now," he continued, "lam suddenly told, 
and by himself, lliat I have never loved him; bul 
Blill mora painful, still more heact-rending, is the 
accompanying doelaraldon, which indeed is what 7 
could not be prepared for. Misconception on hii 
part, however improbable, might have aciiounted for 

his crcilitjng my coldness, but alas ! Ihaveno 

for hope or doubt ; his plain avowal can nev 
misconstrued. I must then yield to tho terrible 
convicdon that I am an object of abhorrence to my 
child." 

I flung myself at his feet, I seized his hand, I 
kissed it, and bathed it with my tears. 

"Spare mc, O! spare me," I feintly muttered. 
" Heiicefmth I will be al] you wish !" I clung upon 
his hand, I would not rise till he pardoned me. 
" Pardon me," I said, " pardon me, I beseech you, 
lather, for I spoke in madness 1 Pardon me, pardon 
me, dear fediCT '■ It was in madness, for indeed there 
is something which cornea over me somelinKB lik< 
msilness, but now it will never come, because yov 
love me. (Jrdy tell me that you love rae, and I will 
always do every thir^. I am most grieved for what 
I said about the baroness. She is too good ! I will 
never ^ve you again an imeosy moment, not a sin- 
gle uncBsy monienL Now that I know that you 
love me, you may depend upen me, you may iiuleed, 
You may depend upon me forever.' 

He smiled, and laised me fiTsra the ground, and 
kissed my fi)rehcad. " Compose yourself, dearest 
boy ! Strelamb must soon come in. Try more to 
repress your feelings. There, Mt down and calm 

Me resumed his writing directly, and I sat sob- 
bing myself into composure. In about a quarter 
of an hour, he said, " I muel send for Strelamb 
now, love. If yon go into Ihe nest room, yo 
wash your face." 

■WhenIrclumed,myfalhersaid,"Come! i 
you look quite blooming. By-the-by, an _ 
aware what a very strange figure jou arc, Conta- 
rini 1 After being closelcdall the morning with 
me, they will think, from your costume, that yi 
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I vAS so very happv tl at for some time, I did 
not think of the appall ng eff rt that awaited me. 
It was n t Idl I had Jai ly commenced dressmg, 
^at I remembered that n tl e course of an hour, 
for the first time m my life, I was to enter a room 
full of Blrangera, conducting themselves with esse 
in all that etiquette of society in which I was 
entirely unpractised. My heart mi^ave me. I 
wished myself again in the forest I procrastinated 
my toilet to the last poaaible moment. Ignorant of 
the art of dress, I found myself making a thousand 
experiments, all of which failed. The more I 
consulted my glasa, the less favourable was tho 
inipresaon. I braahed my hair out of curl. I 
confined my neck for the first time in a ciavat. 
Each instant my appearance became more awk- 
ward, mora fonnal, end inefleclive. At last I was 
obliged to go down, and leas at my ease, and 
conscious of appearing worse than I over did in 
my life, at the only moment of that Ufe in which 
appearance had been of the slightest consequence, 
and had ever occupied toy thoughts, I entered the 
room at the side door. It was veiy flill, as I 
had expeclcil. I stole in, without being observed, 
which a Uttle reanimated my courage. I looked 
round in vain for a person I knew ; I crept to a 
comer. All seemed at their ease. _ All were smil- 
ing, all exchanging words, if not ideas. The wo. 
men all appeared beautiful, the men all el^anL I 
painfiiUy felt my wretched inferioriQf. I watched 
the baroness, magnificently attired, and sparkling 
with diamonds, wreathed vrilh smiles, and scatter- 
ing, without effort, phrases which seemed to difiuse 
universal pleaenie. This woman, whom I had 
presumed lo despise, and dared to ipsult, became 
to me an olgect of admiration and of envy. She 
even seemed to me beautiful. I was bewildered. 

Suddenly a gentieman approached me. It was 
the under secretary. I was delighted by his notice. 
I answered his many unintereatog questions about 
every school pastime, which I detested, as if I felt 
the greatest interest in their recollection. Ail thai 
I dedted was, that ho would not leave me, that I 
might at least appear to be doing what the others 
^vere, and might be supposed to be charmed, 
although I was m torture. At length he walked 
off to another group, and I found myself once more 
alone, apparently without a tingle chance of kee^ 
ing up the ball I felt as if every one werewatch- 
mg with wonder, the sUnnge, awkward, ugly, Mlent 
boy. r corned my cheek into a base smile, but I 
tbund that it would not pass. I caught the eye of 
tho baroness ; she beckoned me to come to her. I 
joined her without delay. She introduced mo to a 
lady who was sitting at her aie. This lady had 9 
son at Ihe college, and asked me many questions, 
I answered in the most nervous, rapid manner, as 
if her son were my most intimate friend, gave tho 
anxious mother a complete del^ of all his occu- 
pations, and praised the institution up to the seventh 
heaven. I was astonishei at the tone of ^feclion 
with whicli the baroness oddressed me, at the inle 
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rest nhich she took in every thing which concerned 
IDC. It was 'ever " Contarini, dear" — " Contarini, 
my love" — " You have been riding to-day. Where 
have you been ? I have hardly 1ml time to speak 
to you. He onty came home lo-day. He is look- 
tng vastly well — very well indeed — very much 
grown — O ! amazingly — quilo a beau for yon, ba- 
roness— '. yes, quite delightful." 

What amiable people, I thought, nnd what 
would I give to be once more in old Winter' 
cottage ! 

The door opened, the Chevalier de Wmter wa 
announced. My fellow-traveller entered the room, 
though I could scarcely reeogoiae him in his rich, 
and even fenciful dress, and adorned with his bril- 
liant order. I was struck with his fine person, his 
noble carriage, and ■ his highly-polished manner,. 
Except my 6ther, I had never seen so true a noble- 
man. The baron went forward to receive him with 
hia most eoutteoUB air, and most fascinating smile. 
I withdrew as he led him to my mother. I watched 
the baroness as she rose to greet him. I was sur- 
prised at the warmth of her welcome, and the tone 
of considera^on with which she received him. 
Some of the guests, who were the highest nobles 
in the country, requested my folher to present them 
to him : with others Winter was afready acquaint- 
ed, and they seemed hononied by his recognition. 

" This also is a great man." I eicMmed, " but 
of a diflerent order," Old feelings began to boil up 
from the abyss in which I had plunged them. I 
sympathized with this great and triumphant artist, 
fii a few days it seemed that t2iB history of genius 
had been acted before me for my mstruction, and 
for my encouragement. A combination of cir- 
cumstances had allowed me to Imce this man from 
his first hopeless obscuri^, I had seen all — the 
strong predisposiUon, the stubborn opposition of 
fortune, the first effljrts, the first doubts, the par- 
amount conviction, the long struggle, the violated 
ties, the repealed flights, the deep studies, the sharp 
disciplme, the great creation, and the glorious 
triumph. 

My &ther, crossing the room, saw mo. "Con- 
tarini," he said, "where have you been all this 
time ? I have been often looking for you. Come 
with me, and I will introduce you to (he Chevalier 
de Winter, one of the first paJntera in the world, 
and who has just come from Rome. Yon must go 
and see his pictures ; every one is talkiug of them. 
Always know eminent men, andoJwaya be master 
of the subject of the day. Chevalier," for we had 
now come up to him, " my son deares your ac- 
quaintance." 

"Ah! fellow-traveller, welcome, welcome — I 
told you we should soon meet again," and he 
pressed my hand with warmth. 

" Sir, I had a prescience that I had been the 
compainon of a great man." 

This was pretty weU said for a bashful youth, 
but it was really not a compliment, The moment 
I addressed Winter, I resumed unconsciously my 
natural tone, and, reminded by his presence that 
higher accomplishments and qualities existed than 
a mere acqu^tance with etiquette, and the viva- 
city whidi could enliven the passages of ordinary 
conversB^on, I began to foci a little more at my 
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very novel one, and I was aslor.iahod at oliservina 
a magnificent repast, which all seemed to pique 
themselves upon tasting as little as possible. They 
evidently assembled here, then, I thou(^t, for the 
sake of conversation, yet how many are silent, and 
what is said might be omitted. But I was then 
ignorant of the purposes for which human beings 
are brought together. My female companion, who 
was a little wearied by a groat general, who, al- 
though hero and a strategist, was soon !>eaten and 
bewildered in a campaign of repartee, turned round 
to amuae herself widi her other supporter. Her 
terrific child was again introduced. I had drank a 
glass or two of wine, and altogether had, in a great 
degree, recovered my self-possession. I could sap 
port her tattle no longer. I assured the astonished 
mother that I had never even heard ot her son; 
that, if really at college, ho must be in a different 
part of the establishment ; and that I had never 
met him, that I did not even know the name, that 
the college was a very bad college indeed, that no- 
body learned any thing there, that I abhorred it, and 
that I hoped I should never return, and then I asked 
her to do me the honour of taking wine. 



xxm. 

TuE day after the party, I went with the baroness 
to see tho great pictures of Winter in the Uoyal 
Academy of Arts. They both of them seemed to 
me magnificent, but one, lihich was a national 
Bubjccl, and depicted the emancipatbg esploita of 
one of the heroic monarchs, was die most popular. 
I did not feel so much interested vrith this. I did 
not sympathize with the gloomy, savage scene, 
the black pme forests, Uio rough mountains, tho 
feudal forms and dresses; but the other, which was 
of a very different character, aflTorded me exquisite 
delight. It represented a procession gomg up to 
sacrifice at a temple in a Gredan isle. Tho bril- 
hant colouring, the beautiful and beautifiilly-clad 
forms, the Ionian fime, seated on a soft acclivity 
covered with sunny trees, the classical and lovely 
background, the deep-blue sea, broken by a tail 
white scudding sail, and backed by undulatiug and 
azure mountains — I stood before it in a trance, a 
crowd of ideas swiftly gathered in my mind. It 
was a poem. 

After this, I called upon Winter, and found him 
m his studio. Many persons were there, and of 
high degree. It was the first time I had ever been 
in the studio of an artist. I was charmed with all 
I saw ! the infinite sketches, the rough studies, die 
unfinished pictures, the hiy figure, the beautiful 
cast, and here and there some dioice relic of anti- 
quity, a torso, a bust, or a gem. 1 remained here 
the whole morning ex amininghis Venetian sketches: 
ind a day seldom passed over that I did not drop 
n to pay my devotions at this delighttui temple. 

I was indeed so much at home, that if he ivere 
iUgaged, I resumed my portfolio without notice, si> 
that in time I knew perhaps more about Venice 
than many persons who had passed their whole 
lives there. 

When I had been at home a fortnight, my father 

e day invited me to take a ride with him, sn3 

gan conversing with ma on my plans. He said 

that he did not wish me to return to college, but 

that he thought me at least a year too young to 

repair to the univeraty, whither, on every account. 
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hedewreameliigo. " We should eonsider, then," 
he fontiiiueil, " how this interval can be turned to 
Ihe greatest advantage, I wish you to mix as 
much as is convenient with socie^. I apprehend 
aiat you have, perhaps, hitherto induced a littie 
too niuch in lonely halnts. Young men are apt to 
get s little abstracted, and occaaonally to think 
(hat there is something angular in their nature, 
when the fact ia, if they were better acquainted 
with Iheir fellow-^reWores, they wouH fmd they 
were mistaken. .This is a common error, indeed 
the commonest. I am not at all surprised that you 
■ have fellen into it AU have. The most practical 
busmess-likc men that exist have many of Ihcin, 
when children, conceived themselves totally disqua- 
hlied to Btru^lc in the vuorld. Vou may rest as- 
Burcd of this. I could mention many lemarkable 
inBtanccB. All persons, vthen young, are fond of 
solitude, and when they are bcpnning to think, are 
sometimes surprised at thrar own thoughts. There 
is nothbg to be deplored, scarcely to be feared, in 
this. It almost always wears 011; but sometimes 
it happens, that they have not judicious friends by 
them to eiplain, that the habits which they Ihink 
peculiar are universal, and, if tmreasonably in- 
dulged, can ultimately only turn them into indolent, 
bsignicanl membras of society, and occasioii 
them lasting unhappinesa," 

I made no teply, but gave up all idea of writing i 
tale, which was to embrace both Venice and 
Greece, and which I had been for some days me- 
ditating-. . . 
" But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, 
you must bo qualified for it, I think it quite time 
for you to make yourself master of Eomo accom- 
pUshments. Decidedly, you should make your- 
self a good dancer. Witiiout dancing, you can 
never attain a perfectly graceful carriage, which is 
of the h^hest importence in life, and should be 
every man's ambition. You are yet too young 
fully to comprehend how much in life depcniii 
upon manner. Whenever you see a man who is 
Buccessfiil in society, tiy to discoser what makes 
Mm pleasing, and, if possible, adopt hia Sypltfi 
You should learn to fence. For languages, 
present, French will be sufBciont. You speak 
fairly — try to speak it ekganlly. Read French 
J authors. Read Sochrfbucault. The French wri- 
ters are the finest in the world, for tiiey clear oui 
heads of all ridiculous ideas. Study precision. 

" Do not talk loo much at present — do not trh 
to talk. But, whenever you speak, speak with self 
possession. Speak in a subdued tone, and always 
look at the person whom you ara addressing. 
Before one can engage in general conversation 
with any effect, there is a certain acquaintance 
with trifling, but amuabg subjects, which must be 
first attained. You will soon pick up sufficient by 
listening and observing. Never argue. In society 
nothing must be discussed— pve only results. If 
any person differ wiUi you— bow, and turn tiie 
coiiversalion. In sodety, never think — always be 
on tiie watch, or you will miss many opportunities, 
and say many disagre*able things. 

"Talk to women— lalk to women as much as 
yon can. 'lids is the best school This is the 
way to gain fluency— because you need not care 
what you say, and had better not bo sensible, 
'fhey, too, will tally you on many points, and, as 
they are women, you will n- i-- "«■-"■''■■' ™'- 
thing is of so much importan< 
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to a young man entering life, as to be well cntt 
cised by women. It is impossible tii get rid of 
tiiose bad habits which we pick up in boyhood 
without this supervision. IIMirtimately, you have 
no sisters. But never be offended if a woman 
rally you. Encour^e her. Otherwise, you will 
never be free from your awkwardness, or any Htlla 
oddities, and certmnly never learn to dress. 

" You ride pretty well, but you had better go 
through the manege. Every gentieman should be 
a perfect cavalier. Yon shall have yonr own 
grooro and horses, and I wish you to ride regularly 

" As you are to be at home fiir so short a time, 
ind for other reasons, I think it better that you 
should not have a tutor in the house. Parcel out 
your mommg, then, for your separate masters. 
Rise early and regularly, and read for three hours. 
Read the memoirs of the Cardinal de Rcli — the 
life of Richelieu — every thing about Napoleon — read 
works of that kind. Strclamb will prepare you a 
list Read no history — nothing but biography, 
is life without theory. Then fence. 
Talk an hour with your French master, but do 
throw the burden of the conversation upon 
Give him an account of something. De- 
scribe to him the events of yesterday, or give Mm 
1 dclMled account of tiie constitution. You will 
have then sufficiently rested yourself for your danc- 
ing. And, afier that, ride and amuse yourself as 
much as you can. Amusement to an observing 
mind is study." 

I pursued the system which my father had 
pointed out with esactneas, and soon with plea- 
sure. I sacredly observed my hours of reading, 
and devoted myself to the stiidy of the hves of 
what my father conadered really great men--thal 
s to say, men of great energies and violent voHtion, 
who look upon their fellow-creatures as mere tools, 
wilh which they can build up a pedestal for their 
sofitary slatue, and who sacrifice eveiy feeling, 
which should sway humanity, and every high worit 
which genius should really acMeve, to the shott- 
sighled gratification of an irrational and outrageous 
sclfism. As for my manners, I flattered myself 
that Ihcy had advanced in measure with my mind, 
although I already emulated Napoleoil. I soon 
overcame the fear wMch attended my first experi- 
ments in society, and by scrupulously observmg 
tiie paternal maxims, I soon became very self- 
satisfied. I Ustened to men witii a delightfiil mix- 
ture of detfetenee and self-confidence; were they 
old, and did I differ with them, I contented myself 
by positively stating my opinion in a most subdued 
voice, and then eitiier tutnuig the subject or turn- 
ing upon my heel. But aa for women, it is asto- 
nishing how well I got on. The nervous rapidity 
of my first ratile soon subsided into a continuous 
flowof easy nonsense. Impertinent and flippant, 
I was universally hailed an original and n vidl 
But the most remarkable incident was, that tna 
baroness and myself became the greatest friends, I 
ivas her constant attendant, and rehearsed to hei 
flattered ear all my evenmg performance. She was 
the person vrith whom I practised, and as she had 
a taste in dress, I encouraged her opinions. Un 
that she was at once my lay figure and 
:, she loadfd me wilh presents, and an- 
no'unced to all her coterie, that I was the most 
delightful young man of her acqu^tanci 
From all iMs, it may eaaly be si 
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ihe age of fifteen, I had tmexpectedly become one 
of the most sfiicled, conceited, snd intolerable 
aloma that ever peopled the sunbeam of society. 

A few dajH before I quitted home for the univer- 
sity, I paid a farewell visit to Winter, who was 
himself on the point of rctomii^ to Borne. 

"Wall, ray dear chevalier," I said, seiang his 
hand, and speaking in a voice of aflected interest, 
" I could not think of leaving town without s 
you. I am off t<>-niorrow, and you — you, toe . 
going. Bui what a difference — a Gothic university 
and immortal Eome ! Pity me, my dear chevalier," 
and I shrugged ray shoulders. 

" O '. yes, certainly — I think you are to b 

" And how does the great woii go on 1 Your 
name ia everywhere. I assuro you, Prince B 
todsko was speaking to me last night of nothing 
else. By-the-by, shall you be at the opera to- 
night!" 

" I do not know." 

" O ! you mast go. I am sorry I have not a box 
to offer you. But the baroness's, I am sure, is al- 
ways at your service." 

" You are vastly imd." 

"'Tis the moat charming opera. I think his 
master-piece. That divine air — I hum it all day. 
I do indeed. What a genius ! I can bear no one 
else. Decidedly the greatest composer that ever 
esisted." 

" He is certainly very great, and you aro, no 
doubt, au eicelJent judge of his style ; but the air 
you meant to hum ia an introduction, and by Pa- 

"Is il, indeed ! Ah ! Italy is die land of music 
Wb men of tt.e north most not speak of it'' 

« Why is Italy Ihe land of music 1 Why not 
Germany 1" 

" Perhaps music is more culdvated in Crermany 
at present, but do not you think that it is, as it 
were, more indigenous in Italy 1" 

"Mo." 

As I never argued, I twirled my cane, and asked 
his opinbn of a new Casino. 

" Ah ! by-the-by, is it true, chevalier, that you 
have at last agreed to paint the princess-royall I 
tell you what 1 recommend you seriously to do — 
most seriously, I assure you — most decidedly it is 
my opinion — most important thing, indeed — should 
not be neglected a day. Certainly, I should not 
thmk of going to Italy without doing it." 

"Well, well!" 

"CountesaArofetdtiChevalier. By heavens, she 
is divine ! What a neck, and what a hand '. A 
perfect study." 

" Poh !" 

" Don't you think so, really 1 Well, I see I am 
terribly breaking into your morning. Adieu ! Let 
OS hope we may soon meet again. Perhaps at 
Rome — who knows 1 Au revoir, au revoir." 

I kissed my hand, and tripped out of the room 
in all the charming fulneaa of a perfectly graceful 



PART THE SECOND. 



we contrast our worn and haraaaed esistence whh 
that sweet prime, free from anxiety, and fragrant 
with innocence. I cannot share ttiese feelings. I 
was a most miserable child, andtichool I detested 
more than I ever abhorred the world in the darkest 
moments of my cipericneed manhood. But the 
university — this new life yielded me different feel- 
ings, and sUli commands a grateful reminiscence 
My father, who studied to foster in me every 
worldly feehng, sought all means which might tend 
to make me enamoured of that world to which he 
was devoted. An extravagant allowance, a lavish 
establishment, many servants, numerous horsen 
were ibiced upon, rather than solicited by me. Ac- 
cordii^ to his system, he acted deileiuusty. My 
youthful brain could not be inaensible to the bril- 
liant position in which I was placed. I waa now, 
indeed, my own master, and every thing around 
me announced that I could command a career flat- 
tering to the rising paaaions of my youth. I well 
remember the extreme selfKMmplaccncy with which 
I 6.urvcyod my new apartmcnia, how instanta- 
laneously I was wrapped up in all the mysteries 
of fiirniture, and how I seemed to have no other 
purpose in life than to play the honoured and 
honourable part of an elegant and accomplished 

My birth, my fortune, my convivial habits, rallied 
.BUumd me the noble and the gay, the flower of our 
society. Joyously flew our careless hours, while 
we mimicked the magniticence of men. I had no 
thought but for the present moment. I discoursed 
only of dogs and horses, of fanciful habiliments and 
curious repasts. 1 a^onished them by a new 
fashion, and decided apon the exa^eraled charms 
of some ordinary female. How long the novelty 
of my life would have been productive of interest, 
I know not. An incident occurred which changed 
my habits. 

A new professor arrived in the university. He 
was by birth a German. I attended, by an accident, 
his preliminary lecture on Grecian history. I had 
been hun^ng, and l^ad suddenly returned Jiome. 
Throwing my gown over my forest frock, I sbolled, 
for the sake of change, into the theatre. I nodded, 
with a smile, to some of my acquaintance, I glanced 
with hstlessness at their instructor. His abstracted 
look, the maaeinesa of his soull, his large luminous 
eye, his long gray haur, his earnest and impassioned 
manner, struck me. He discoursed on that early 
portion of Grcdan history which ia entirely un- 
known. I was astonished at the fulness of Mb 
knowledge. That which to a common student 
appears but an inexplicable or barren tradition, be- 
came, in his magical mould, a record teeming with 
deep knowledge and picturesque interest. Hordes, 
who hitherto were only dimly distinguished wan- 
dering over the deserts of antiquity, now figured as 
great nations, multiplying in beautiful cities, and 
moving in the grand and progreasite march of civt 
lization ; and I listened to animated narratives of 
their creeds, their customs, their manners, tlieir 
philosophy, and their arts. I was deeply impressed 
with this mystical creation of a critical spirit. I 
was charmed vrith the blended profundity and im- 
agination. I revelled in lEw spacious andadly of 
his revoiutionaiy theories. I yielded to the full 
spell of his archaic eloquence. The curtain was 
removed from the sacred shrine of antique age», 
and an inspired prophet, roinistering in the sanctu- 
ary, expounded ^e mysteries which had perplexed 
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the imperfect iiilclligence of their remote pos- 

The lectare leased; I was the first who broke 
intn plaudits ; 1 advanced, I ofiered to oar master 
my congratulations and my homage. Now that 
his office liad finished, I found him the meeltest, 
the most modest, and nervous being that ever trem- 
bled in society. With difficulty he would receive 
(he ie^;>cctni] compliments even of his pupils. He 
bowed, and Hushed, and disappeared. His reserve 
only die more interested me, I returned to my 
rooms, musing on the high matters of his discourse. 
Upon my table was a letter from one of m;y com- 
panions, lull of ribald jesls. I ^anced at its un- 
congenial lines, and tossed it away unread. I fell 
into a revery of Arcadian loveliness. A beautiful 
tomple rose up in my mind like the temple in the 
picture of Winter. The door opened, a band of 
loose revellers burst into their accustomed gather- 
ing room. I was silent, reserved, cold, moody. 
Their inane ohservalions amazed me. I shrunk 
from thar hollow tattle, and the ^bberish of their 
font slang. Their unmeaning, idioUc shouts of 
laughter tortured me. I knew not how to rid my- 
self of their infernal presence. At length one 
offered me a bet I rushed out of the chamber. 

I did not atop tmtil I reached the room of the 
professor, I found him buried in his books. He 
stared at mv entrance. I apologized, I told him 
all I felt, ail I wanted; the wretched life " 
leading, my deep sympathy with hia characi 
infinite disgust at ray own career, my unbounded 
love of knowledge, and admiration of himaelE 
The amplicity of the professor's character 
not shocked by my frank enthusiasm. Had he 
been a man of the world, he would have been 
alarmed, lest my strong feeling and unusual con- 
duct should have placed us both in a ridiculous 
)>osition. On the contrary, 
hesitation, he threw aside his papers, and opened 
his heart to all my wants. My imperfect know- 
ledge of the Greek language was too apparent. 
Nothing could be done until I mastered it He ex- 
plained to me a novel and philosophical mode of 
acquiring a full acquaintance with it As we pro- 
ceeded in our conversation, he occa;»ona11y indi- 
cated the outhnes of his grand system of racla. 
tJiyacs. I was fiiscinated by the gorgeous pros- 
pect of comprehending the unintelligible. The 
professor was gratified by the effect that his first 
effijsion had produced. He was interested by the 
ardour of my mind. Ho vras flattered in finding 
an enthuaastic votary ui one whose mode of life 
had hilheito promised any thbig but study, and 
whose position in society was perhaps an apology, 
if not a reason, for an irrational career. 

I announced to ray companions that I was going 
to read. They stared, they jnlied me. So 
deemed the avowal aHeotalion, and trusted that 
' creased froUc would repay them for the abstinence 
of a week of apphcation. Fleming and his books 
was only a fre^ instance of bis stuified eccentricity. 
But th^ were disappointed. I worked at Greek 
for neariy fourteen hours a-day, and at the end of 
a month I had gained a very ample aequai 
with the construction of the language, and 
fuller ono of its agnification. So much i 
done by an ardent and willing spi ' 
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amply rewarded for my toilsome efliirt I 

fell the eimobling pride of learning. It is a fine 

thing to know that which is unknovm to otiiers, it 

is still more d^(nified to xeineraber that we have 

gained it by our own energies. Thestruggle aflsr 

knowledge too is fijll of delight The intellectual 

chase, not less than the material one, brings fresh 

ngour to our pulses, and infinite palpitations ot 

jtrange and sweet suspense. The idea that is 

gMned with eflSirt aflbiils fw greater satis&ction 

than that which is acquired with dangerous feeifity. 

We dwell with raore fondness oif (he perfume of 

the flower that we have ourselves tended, than on 

the odour which ne cull with carelessness, and 

.way without reraorse. The strength and 

of our knowledge depend upon the irn- 

on which it makes upon our own minds. It 

liveliness of the ideas that it affords, which 

renders resftirch so fcscinating, so that a trifling 

deduction, when discovered or worked out 

by our ovm brain, affords us infinitely greater 

■ ;asuro than a more important truth obtained l^ 

B exertions of another. 

I thought only of my books ; I was happy, I 
iljvas quite emancipated from my painful seifism, 
I My days passed in uiuemilting study. My love of 
composition unconsciously developed itself. My 
note-books speedily filled, and my armolations soon 
swelled into treatises. Insensibly I had become an 
author. I wrote with facility, for I was master of 
my subject. I was fasdnaled with the expanding 
(rf my ovirn mind. I resolved to become a great 
historical writer. Without intention, I fiiod upon 
subjects in which ima^ation might assist erj- 
dition. I formed gigantic schemes which many 
lives could not have accoraplished : yet I was san- 
gvune I should achieve all. I mused over an ori- 
ginal B^le wMih was to blend profound philosophy, 
and deep learning, and brilliant eloquence. The 
nature of man, and the origin of nations, were to 
be expounded in glowing sentences of oracular 

Suddenly the univeraty announced a gold medal 
for the writer of the ablest treatise upon the Dorian 
people. The subject delighted rae. Sunilar ones 
had already engaged my notice. 1 determined to 
be a candidate. 

I shut myself up fiom all human beings; I col- 
leoted all the variety of information that I could 
glean from the most ancient authors, and the 
rarest modem treatises. I moulded the crude mat- 
ter into luminous order, A theory sprang out ot 
the confused raass Uke light out of chaos. The 
moment of composition commenced, I wrote the 
first sentence while in chapel, and under the influ- 
ence of music. It sounded l^e the organ that in- 
spired it. The whole was corapoaed in my head 
before I committed it to paper,— composed in my 
duly rides, and while pacing my chamber at mid- 
night The action of my body seemed to lend vi- 
tally to my mind. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I finished 
the last sentence of ray fair copy, and, seahng it, 
consigned it with a motto to the principal It was 
finished, and at the very instant, my mind seemed 
eihausled, my power vanished. The excitement 
had ceased. I dashed into the forest, and tfunwing 
myself under a tree, passed the first of raany days 
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thai flew away in perfect indolence, and vague 



miration of a grateful and enlighlened world, I 
was so aniious about the fate of my prize essay, 
that all my occupations suddenly ceased. I could 
do nothing, I could only think of eenlences which 
might have been more musical, and deductions 
which might have been more logically true. Now 
tiiat it was finished, I felt ila imperfectness. Week 
afler week I grew more desponding, and the Tory 
morning of the decision I hail entirely discarded all 

It was announced : tho medal was awarded, — 
and to me. Amid (he plaudits of a crowded tlrea- 
tre, I recited my triumphant essay. Full of vic- 
tory, my confident voice lent additional euphony 
to tho flowing sentence, and my bright, firm eye 
added to the aculeness of my reasoning, and en- 
foreed Ihe justice of my theory. I was entirely 
satisfied. Nopassageseemeiiweak. Nobie, wealthy, 
the son of the minister, congratulations came thick 
upon me. The aoniora complimented each other 
on such an example to tho students. I was the 
idol of the university. The essay was printed, 
Ia«shly praised in all the journals, and its author, 
full of youth and promise, anticipated as the future 
ornament of his country, I returned to my fether 
in a blaze of glory, 

11. 

I ADDRESSED hitu With the confidence that I was 
now a man, and a distinguished one. My awe 
of his character hail greatly worn off. I was most 
cordial to Ihe baroness, but a slight strain of coit- 
ilescension was infused into my courtesy. I bad 
long ceased to view her with disfike : on the con- 
trary, I had even become her protege. That was 

now the protector, and if there was a slight indica- 
tion of pic[ac, or a chance ebullition of temper, in- 
stead of their calling forth any simnltaneous senti- 
ments on my side, I only bowed with defijrence to 
her charms, or mildly smiled on tho engaging 
weaknesses of the inferior sex. I was not less self- 
COncfflted or less affected than before, but my self- 
conceit and my afiectation were of a nobler nature. 
I did not condder myself a loss finished member of 
Bodely, but I was a&o equally proud of being the 
historiographer of the Dorians. I was never gloomy. 
I was never in repose. Self-satisfeotion sparkled 
on my countenance, and my carriage was agitated 
with the earnestness and the eicitement with which 
I buaed myself with the trivial and the trite. My 
bther smiled, half with delight and half with hu- 
tncui, upon my growing consciousness of impor- 
tance, and introduced me to his friends with in- 
creased salistaction. He even listened to me while, 
one day after dinner, I disserted upon the Polas^, 
.but when he found thati believed in innate ideas, 
he thought my self-iielu^on began to grow serious. 
As he was one of those men who believe that di- 
recUy to oppose a person in his opinions is a certain 
mode of confirming him in his error, he attacked 
me by a masked battery, Aliecting no want of in- 
terest in my pursuits, he said ta me one day, in a 
veiy careless tone, " Contarini, I am no great friend 
to reading, but as j-ou have a last* that way, if I 



were you, during the vacation, 1 would turn over 
Voltaire." 

Now I had never read any thing of Voltaire's. 
The truth is, I had no very great opinion of the 
philosopher of Femey, for my friend the professor 
assured mo that Voltaire knew nothing of the Do- 
(rians, that his Hebrew also was invariably incorrect, 
and that ho was altogether a very superficial per- 
son, — but I chanced to follow my father's counsel, 

I stood before Ihe hundred volumes ; I glanced 
with indifference upon the wondrous and witching 
shelf. History, poetry, philosophy, the iudd nar- 
rative, and the wild invention, anil the unimpas- 
aioncd truth — they were all before me, and with 
my ancient weakness for romance I drew.out Zadig. 
Never shiJl I foj^t the cflect this work produced 
on me. Wliat I had been long seeking oliereJ 
itself This strange mixture of brilliant fentasy 
and poignant truth, this unrivalled blending of ideal 
creation and woHdIy wisdom — it all seemed to 
speak to iny two natures. I wandered a poet in 
the streets of Babylon, or on the banks of the Tigris. 
A philosopher and a statesman, I moraUzed over 
the condition of man and the nature of government. 
The style enehimted me. I delivered myself up to 
the full abandonment of its wild and brilliant grace. 

1 devoured them all, volume after volume. 
Morning, and night, and noon, a volume was ever 
my companion. I ran to it after my meals, it re- 
posed under my pillow. As 1 read, I roared, I 
laughed, I shouted with wonder and admiration, I 
trembled with indignation at the fortunes of my 
race, my hitter smile sympathized with seaiehing 
ridicule and withering mockery. 

Pedants, and priests, and tyrants, the folios of 
dunces, the fires of inquisitors, and the dungeons 
of kings, and Ihe long, duU system of imposture and 
misrule, that had sat hke a gloating incubus on the 
fair neck of nature, and all our ignorance, and all 
our weakness, and all our folly, and alt our infinite 
imperfection — I looked round — I thought of the dis- 
sertation of the Dorians, and I considered myself 
the most contemptible of my wretched species. 

I returned to the university ; I rallied round me 
my old companions, whom I had discarded in a fit 
of disgusting pedantry. But not ftow merely to 
hold high revels. The goblet indeed still enoireled, 
but a bust of the author of " Candide" over the 

ITiead of tho president, warned us, with a smile of 
prophetic derision, not to debase ourselves, and if 
we drank deep, our pot^iona were perhaps neces- 
sary to refresh the inexperienced eBbils of such no- 
vices in philosophy. Yet we made way : even the 
least literary read the romances, or parts of the 
Philosophical Dictionary: the emancipation of our 
minds was rapidly effecting, we entirely disembar- 
rassed ourselves of prejudice, wo tried eveiy tiling 
by the test of first principles, and finally we resolved 
ourselves into a Secret Union for the Amelioration 
of Society, 

Of this institution I had the honour of being 
elected president by acclamation. My rooms were 
the point of meeting. The members were in num- 
ber twelve, chiefly my equals in rank and fortune. 
Oneor two of them were youths oftalents.and not 
wholly untinctured by letters ; tho rest were ardent, 
delighted with the novelty of what they did and 
heard, and, adopting our tiioughts, amvcd at con 
elusions tiie truth of w/iicH they did not doubt 

My great reputation at the university long pre 
ctings from being viewed with sub 
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for the authorities by some of our society, who per 
haps coriflidered sudi license as the most delightful 
portion of tho new pliilosophy, my interest often, 
lucceeiicd in stifling a potlic eiploaion. In course 
of lime, however, the altered tenor of my own con- 
dact could Jio longer be concealed. My absence 
from lectures bad long been overlooked, from tho 
Bonviction that the time thus gamed was devoted to 
the profundity of private study ; but the EjBtematic 
assembly at my rooms of those who were most emi- 
nent for their disregard of discipline, and their ne- 
glect of study, could no longer be treated with inat- 
tention, and after several intimations from inferior 
officers, I was summoned to the presence of the 
High Principal. 

This great personage was a clear-headed, cold- 
minded, unmanageable individual. I could not 
cloud his intellect, or control hia purpose. My 
ever-successliil sophistry, and my evet-tluent speech 
failed. At Ihc ^d of every fq^>efil, tie recurred to 
his dclermination to maintain (he discipline of the 
aniversity, and repeated with firmness that this was 
the last time our violation of it should be privately 
noticed. I returned to my rooms in a dark rage. 
My natural impatience of control and hatred of re- 
sponsibility, which had been kept off of late years 
by the fondness of sooelj, which developed itself 
with my growing passions, came back upon me. I 
cursed auUiority, I paced my room like Calalinc. 

At this moment my accustomed companions as- 
sembled. They were ignorant of what had passed, 
but they seemed to me to look Uke conspirators. 
Moody and ferocious, I headed the table, and filling 
a bumper, I drank confusion to all government. 
They were surprised at such a novel commena 
ment, for, in general, we only airived at lliis gret 
result by the growing and triumphant truths of 
long evening, but they receiveii my proposition, as 
indeed they ever did, with a shout. 

The wine warmed me. I lold them all. ' 1 even 
eiaggerated in my rage the annoying intelligence. 
I described our pleasant meetings al>out to cease for 
ever. I denounced the iniquitous system which 
would tear as from the pursuit of real knowledge 
and ennobling truths — knowledge that illumi"'"' 
and truths (hat should support the destinies 
jsting man— to the deplorable and disgusting study 

of a small collection of imperfect volumr ■"-- 

by Greeks, and preserved by Goths. It 
to think that we must part. Surely sodety, cruel 
society, would too soon sever the sweet and agree- 
able ties that bound our youth. Why should wo 

be parted ever ? Why, in pursuance of an " 

tural system, abhorred by all of us — why w( 
to be dispersed and sent forth l» delude the world in 
monstrous disguises of priests, and soldiers, and 
statesmen '. Out upon such hypocrisy 1 A curse 
light upon the craven knave who would not strug- 
gle for his salvation from such a monotonous and 
degrading doom. The world was before us. Let 
us seize it in our prime. Let us hasten away — let 
us form a society in some inviolate solitude founded 
upon the eternal principles of truth and justice. 
Let us fly from the feudal system. Nobles and 
wealthy, let us cast our titics to the winds, and our 
dross to the earth which produced it Let us pride 
ourselves only on the gifts of nature, and exist only 
on her beneficence. 



I ceased, and three loud rounds of cheering an- 
lunccd to the High Principal and all his slaves that 
! had not yet yielded. 

We drank deep. A propoatioR-came forth with 
e wine of every glass. We all talked of America 
Already we viewed ourselves in a primeval forest, 
existing by the chase, to which rp-asy of as were 
devoted. The very necessary toil of life seemed, 
such an existence, to consist of what, in Ibis 
m-Dut world, was considered the choicest pan 
le and the lughest pleasure. And the rich cli 
te, and the simple manners, and the intelligible 
laws, and the fair aborigines, who must be attracted 
bj such interesting strangers — all hearts respoi\ded 
to the glowii^ vi^on. I alone was grave and 
thoughtful. The remembrance of Master Frederick 
id the Venetian expedition, although now looked 
ick to as a childish scrape, rendered me neverthe- 
is the most practical of the party. I saw imme- 
diately the invincible difficulty of our reaching with 
ss such a distant !and. I lamented the glo- 
times when the forests of our own norlliem 
land could afford an asylum to the brave and free. 

The young Count de Pahlen was a great hunter. 
Wild in his life, and daring in his temper, he pos- 
sessed, at the same time, a lively and not unculti- 
vated intellect. He had a great taste for poetry, 
miong olKer accomplishments, was an cscel- 
ictor. He rose up as I spoke, like a volcano 
out of the sea. " I have it, Fleming, I have it !" he 
shouted, with a dancing eye and eiulling voice. 
" You know the great forest of Jonsterna. Of*n 
have I hunted in it. The forest near us is but, as 
it were, a huge root of that vast woodland. Nearly 
in its centre is an andcnt and crumbling casUe, 
which, like all old ruins, is of course haunted. No 
peasant dare approach it. At its very mention the 
&ce of the forest-farmer will grow grave and serious. 
Let us fly lo it. Let us become the scaring ghosts 
whom a!] avoid. We shall be from man — we shall 
live only for ourselves — we — " but his proposition 
was drowned in our exdl«d cheers, ami rising to- 
gether, we all pledged a sacred vow to stand or fall 
by each other in this great slrug^e for freedom and 
for natijre. 

The night passed in canvassing plans to render 
this m^hly scheme practicable. The first point 
was to baffle all inquiries after our place of refuge, 
and lo throw all pursuers ofl" the scent. We agreed 
that en a certain day, in small and separate parties, 
we should take our way by difierent routes to the 
old castle, which we calculated was about sixty 
miles distant- Each man was to bear with him a 
ritle, a sword, and pistols, a travelling cloak, his 
knapsack, and as much ammunition as he could him- 
self carry. Our usual hunting dress afforded an 
excellent uniform, and those who were without it 
were immediately to supply themselves. We were 
lo quit the university without notice, and each of 
us on the same day was to write to his friends, to 
notify his sudden departure on a pedestrian tour in 
Norway. Thus we calculated to gain time, and 
efiectually to baffle pursuit. 

In spile of our lavish allowance! '' ' 
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IS wanted. All 



possessed was instantly voted a 
slock, but several men required rifles, and the fund 
were deficient, I called for a crucible; I opened a 
cabinet : I drew out my famous gold medal. 1 
gazed at it for a moment, and the classic cheers 
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amid which i , had been awarded seemed to rise upon 
my eat. I dashed away the tecolleeljfin, and in a 
few minutes liie splendid reward of my profound 
rescarche* was nieltrng over Ihe fire, and affording 
the means of our full equipment. 

iir. 

It was the fourth moming of our journey. My 
companion was Ulric do Brahe. He was my only 
junior among the band, delicate of frame and af- 
fectionate in disposition, though hasty if eidted, 
but my enthusiastic admirer. He was my grs 
ffiendr and 1 was almost as intent to support hi 
under the great ^tigue, as aliout the success of o 
enterprise, I had bought a donkey in our progre 
of a faimer, and loaded it with a couple of hegs of 
the brandy of the counlrj. We had traTcllcd the 
last two days entirely in the forest, passii^ many 
fonnhouECs, and several villages, and as wc ■-- 
lieved, were now near our point of rendezvous, 
kicked on the donkey before me, and smiled 
Ulric. I would ha™ carried his rifle, as well as my 
own, but his ardent temper and devoted love i 
lained him , and when I expressed any anxiety 
about his toil, he only laughed, and redoubled his 



We were pushing along an old tnrf toad 
through the thick woods, when suddenly, at 
end of a side vista, 1 beheld the tower of a ca 
" Jonslema !" I shouted, and I ran forward without 
the donkey. It was more distant than it appeared, 
but at length wo came to a large piece of clear land, 
and at the other side of it we beheld Iha long- 
drcamt-of building. It was a vast structure, rather 
ditapJaled than mined. With delight I observed 
a human being movii^ upon the keep, whom I 
realised by his uniform to be one of us, and ~ 
we approached nearer we distinguished two or ihr 
of our comales stretched upon the turf. They all 
jumped up and ran forward to welcome us. How 
heartily we shook hands, and congratulated eadi 
other on our reunion [ More than half were 
already assembled. All had contrived, besides their 
own eqmpmenls, to bring something far the cara- 
mon stock. There was plenty of bread, and brandy, 
and game. Some were already out collecting wood. 
Before noon the test arri ed pt Pahlcu and 

iiis comrade. And they cam at I t, and we re- 
ceived tbcm widi a chee f th p vid nt vice- 
pteeident, like an ancient w m was se t d in a 
cart. " Do not suppose tl t I a n d up my 
boys," said the gay dog I h b ught gun- 

Wben we had all assen hi d rush J mlo the 
castle, and, in ihe true sp t f b yhood x mined 
every thing. There was a large knights'-hall, 
covered vtith tapesttj, and tattered banners. This 
was settled to be our chief apartment. We even 
found a huge oak Inblo, and some other rude and 
ancient furniture. We appointed commillecs of 
tiUamination. Some surveyed the cellars and dun- 
^ons, some the out-buildings. We were not 
afraid of ghosts, but marvellously fearful that we 
might have been anticipated by some human beings, 
as wild and less philosophicd than ourselves. It 
was a perfect solitude. We cleared and cleaned 
i)ut the hall, lighted an immense fire, attained our 
stores, appointed their keeper, made beds with oui 
cloaks, piled our arms, and cooked our dinner. An 
hour atier sunstt our first meal was prepared, and 



the Secret Union for the Amelioration of Society 
^sumed their sittings almost in a savage state. 
I shall nevet forget the scene, and the proud 
exultation with whidi I beheld it. The vast and 
inrique hall, the mystic b^ostcy, moving and moan- 
ing with every gust of the windy night — the deep 
shades of the distant comets, the flickering light 
flung by Ihe blazing hearth, and the huge pino 
torches, the shining arms, the rude but plenteous 
banquet, the picturesque tevellcts, and I ibeir pre- 
lident, with my sword pressing on a frame ready 
o date all things. "This, this is existence," I en- 
claimed. " ! let us live by our own right arms, and 
no law be stronger than our swords '." 
! was even surprised by the savage yell of exulta- 
tion with which my almost unconscious exclamation 
was received. But we were like young tigets, who, 
for a moment tamed, had for the lirst time tasted 
blood, and rushed back to their own natures. A 
band of philosophers, we had insensibly placed our- 
selves in the most anlipbilosophical position. Fly- 
ing from the teudat system, we had, unawares, taken 
tefuge in its favourite haunt. All out ariificial 
theotics of universal benevolence vanished. We 
determined to be what fortime had suddenly made 
us. We discarded the abstract truths wiiicU had in 
no age of the world ever been pracfeed, and were, 
of course, therefore unpracticable. We smiled at 
our ignorance of human nature and ourselves. The 
Secret Union for the Amelioration of Society sud- 
denly turned into a corps of bandits, and their phi- 
losophical president was voted tlieir captain. 



IV. 

It was midnight. They threw themselves upon 
their rough conches, that they might wake fresh 
with the morning. Fatigue and brandy in a few 
minutes made them deep slumberers, but I could not 
sleep. I flung a log upon the fire, and paced the 
hall in deep communion with my own thoughts. 
The rnbicon vias passed. Farewell my father, 
farewell my Elfip«;ountfy, farewell literary inven- 
tion, maudlin substitute for a poetic lile, farewell 
effeminate arts of motbid civilization ] From this 
?nt I ceased to be a boy. I was sutrounded 
by human beings, bold and ttustj*, who looked only 
to my command, and 1 was to direct them to 
danger, and guide them through peril. No child's 
game was this, no ideal play. We were at war, 
and at war with mankind. 

I formed my plans, I organized the whole system. 
Action must be founded on knowledge. I would 
have no crude abortive eflbtts. Our colossal thoughts 
should not degenerate into a ftoUc. Before we com- 
menced our career of violence, I was determined 
that I would have a thotough acquaintance with 
the country. Every castle and every Eirmhouse 
should be catalogiuid. I longed for a map, that I 
might muse ovct it like a genctal. I looked upon 
our good arms with complacency. I rejoiced that 
most of us were cunniiig of fence. I delermineil 
that they should daily exercise with the broadswotd, 
and that each should become a dead shot with his 
rifle. In the petfecUon of our warlike accomplish- 
ments, I sought a substitute for the weakness of out 
numbers. 

The morning at length broke. I was not tiio 
least fatigued. I longed to commence my arrange- 
ments. It grew very cold. I slept Ibran horr. I 
was the first awake. I determined in future tn have 
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a eoiistaiit guard. I roused Pahlen, He lookeil 
fierce m lits Bleep, I rejoiced in his ileterraineii 
visage. I appointed him my lieulcnant. I im- 
pressed upon him how much I depended upon his 
energy. We hjthted an immonso fire, aminged 
the chamber, and prepared Iheir meal before any 
woke. I wa3 delcrroined that their resolution 
should be supported by the comfort which they 
found around Uiem. I felt that cold and hunger 
are great sources of cowardice. 

They arose in high spirits. Every thing seemed 
deli^UuL The morn appeared only a continua- 
ti:jn of the enjoyment of the evening When they 
were emboldened by a good mtal, I developed ta 
them my plans. I ordered Ulric de Brahe to be 
first on guard, a duty from which no one waa to be 
eiempt but Pahlen and myself. The post was the 
lower, which had given me the first earnest of iheir 
fealty in assembling. No one could now approach 
the castle without being perceived, and we took 
measures that the guard should he perfectly con- 
cealed. Parties were then onlered out in different 
directions, who were all to bring their report hy the 
evening banquet. Pahlen alone mas to repair to i 
more distant town, and to be absent four days. Hi 
loothiscart. and WE contrived (o dress him as liki 
a peasant as our wardrobe would permit. Hi 
purpose was to obtain different costumes, which 
mere necessary for our enterprise. I remained with 
two of my men, and worked at the interior atrange- 
menta of our dwelling. 

Thus passed a week, and each day Iho courage 
of my bimd became more inflamed. They panted 
for action. We were in want of meal. I determined 
to attack a farmer's grange on the ensuing eve, and 
I resolved to head the enterprise myscie I K ' 
wiUi me Ulric and three others. We arrived 
hour before sunset at the devoted settlement. It 
had been already well reconnoitred. Robbei 
this country were unknown. We had (o enci: 
no precautions. We passed the door of the „__ 
nary, rifled it, stored out cart, and escaped without 
a dog barking. We returned two hours beibre 
midnight, and the excitement of this -evening I 
never shall forgot. All were bursting widi mad 
enthusiasm. I alone looked grave, as if eveiy 
thing depended uponmymind. It was astonishing 
the iniluenee, that this assumption of seriousness, 
in the midst of their wild mirth, already produced 
upon my companions. I was indeed their chief 
They placed in me unbounded confidence, atid 
almost viewed me as a being of another order. 
I se t ff Pahlen Ihe next day in the disguise of 
pedl to a neighbouring village. The robbery 
was th topic of univeraS conversation. Evety- 
body w astounded, and no one was suspected. I 
d te m d, however, not to hazard in a hurrj 
th nlorprise in the neighbourhood. We 
w 1 1 thing eicept wine. Our guns each day 
proo d us meat, and tho fiirmer's meal was a 
pi tif 1 source of bread. Neccssi^ dcvelopes 
m h tal nt. Already one of our party was pro- 
d n excellent cook; and the last fellow in 
h w IJ we should ever have suspected, put an 
Id ilo perfect order, and turned out a. most 

ingenious medianic. 

It was necessary to make a diversion in a distant 
part of the forest, I sent out my lieutenant with a 
strong party. Tliey succeeded in driving home 
from a very rich farm four flue cows in milk. Tais 
was a ereat addition to our luxuries and Pahlen, 



remaining behmd, paid in disguise aa observatory 
visit to another village in the vidnity, and brought 
Ushomethogratifymgmte!ligencB,thatitwasselt!ed 
that the robbers were a pafTy from a. town far awav 
on the other side of fhe forest. 

These causes of petty plundering prepared mj 
band for the deeper deeds which I always maUiia 
plated. Parties were now out for days together 
Wa began to be familiar with every square mile ol 
country. Through this vast forest-land, but much 
removed from the castle, ran a high road on which 
there was great ti^ffic One evening, as Ulric and 
myself were prowling in this neighbourhood, we 
perceived a band of horsemen aH>roaehing. They 
were cloth-merchanla, returning from a great feir, 
eight in number, but only one or two armed, and 
merely vrilh pistols. A cloth-merchant's pistol, 
that had been probably loaded for years, and was 
borne, in all likchhood, by a man who would trem- 
ble at its own firo, did not appear a very formida 
hie weapon. The idea occurred to both of ns si- 
mollaneouely. We put on our masks, and one of 
us ran out of each side of the toad, and seized the 
bridle of the foremost horseman. I never saw a 
man so astonished in my Ufa. He was, perhaps, 
even more astonished than afraid. Bui we gave 
them no titno. 1 can scnrcely describe the scene. 
There was dismounting, and the opening of llie 
saddle-bags, and tho clinking of coin. I remember 
wishing tfiem good-night in the eivilest tone possi- 
ble, and then we were alone. 

I stared at Ulric, Ulrie stared at me, and then 
we burst into a loud kugh, and danced about the 
road. I quite lost my presence of mind, and re- 
joiced that no one but my fevourite friend was 
- resent to witness my unheroic conduct, Wc had 
couple of forest ponies, that we had driven home 
(le day from a friendly farmer, tied up in an ad- 
joining wood. We ran to them, jumped on, and 
scampered away trithont slopping for five or six 
hours, at least I think so, for it was an hour after 
sunset before the robbery was committed, and it 
was the last hour of the moon before we reached 

" The captain is come, the captain is come," was 
sound that always summoned my band ; fresh 
faggots were thrown on the fire, beakers of wine 
and brandy placed on the tables. I called for 
Pahlen and my pipe, flung myself on my seal, and 
dashing the purses upon the board, " Here," I said, 
" my boys, here is our first gold." 



Tme afiiiirof the cloth-merchants made us quite 
lad. Four parties were slopped m as many days. 
For any of our companbns to return without 
boob?, or what was much more priicd, without an 
idvcnture, was considered flat treason. Our whole 
land wBf now scklom assembled. The travellers 
o the lair were a never-failing som™ of profit. 

Each day wo meditated bolder exploits, and un- 
derstanding that a wedding waa about to take 
place at a neighbouring castle, I resolved to sur- 
prise the reveUers in their glory, and capture tho 

One evening, as seated in an obscure comer of 
the hall, I was maturing my plana for this great 
achievement, and most of my companions wera 

nbled at their meal, Pahlen unexpectedly rp. 

id. He was evidently much fatigued. He 
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panted for breath, he was covered with Bweat and. 
jirt, his Iresg was torn and soiled, he reached the 
tahle with staggering steps, and seizing a mighty 
dask of Rheniih, emptied it at a draught. 

•■ Where is the captain 1 " he aniioualy in- 

I advanced. He seized me by the arm, and led 
me out of the chamber. 

"A strong party of police and mihtary have en- 
tered the foresL They have taken up their quar- 
tcis at a town not ten miles off. Their orders ' 
discover our band are peremptory. Every spot 
to be searched, and the castle wiU be the fltst Not 
daring lo return by our usual route, I have foagh 
my way through the uncut woods. You mui 
decide to-night. What will you do V 

"Their strength !" 

" A company of infanlry, a party' of ranpcn 
and a suflicienUy stout body of poUce. 



" And escape, unless we fly 
ow we shall be surrounded." 
" The devil !" 



"Iw 






9, Fleming!" 
« Why, it 
sake, be coin 



To-mor- 






le OS well ! Bui, fiir Heaven's 
ivef, what will the rest 
ir energies. Is conceal- 
ment imposable t The dungeons V 
" Every hole vrill most assuredly be searched." 
"An ambush might destroy them. We must 
fight if they run ua to bay." 
"Poh!" 
" Blow up the castle, then !" 



" And oi 






"WeU' 

" Heavens '. what a madman you are '. It was 
all you, Fleming, that got us in this infernal scrape. 
Why die devil should we become robbers, whom 
sodcCy has evidently intended to be robbed y 

"You are poignant, Pahlen. Come, let us to 
oar friends." I took him by the arm, and we en- 
tered the hall together. 

" Gentlemen," I aoid, "my lieutenant brings im- 
portant intelligence, A strong party of military 
and police have entered the forest to discover and 
secure us. They are twenty to one, and therefore 
too strong for open combat ; the castle caimot 
stand an hour's siege, and ambush, altheugb it 
might prove successful, and gain us time, will 
eventually only render our escape more difiicult, 
and our stay here impossible. I propose, therefore, 
that we ehoold diverse for a. few days, and before 
our departure, take heed that no traces of recent 
residence are left in this building. If we succeed 
in baffling their researches, we can again assemble 
here, or, which I conceive will be mors prudent 
and more practicable, meet once more only to ar- 
range OUT plans for our departure to another and a 
more dielant countiy. We have ample funds, we 
can purchase a ship. Mingling with the crew as 
amateurs, we shall soon gain suibdent science. A 
new career is before us. The Baltic leads to the 
Mediterranean. Think of its blue waters, and 
beaming skies, its archipelagoes, and picturesque 
inbabifants. We have been bandits in a northern 
forest, let us now become pirates on a southern sea '." 

No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent ap- 
peal. Therewas a deep, dull, dead, dismal silence. 
Iwatched them narrowly. All looked with fixed 



eyes upon the table. I stood with folded arms. 
The foot of Pahlen nervously patting against the 
ground was the only sound. At length, one by 
one, each dared to gaze upon another, and tried to 
read his tellow'a thoughts. They could, without 
difficulty, delect the luikii^, but terrible alarm. 

"Well, gentlemen," I said, "lime presses,! stil! 
trust I am your captain V 

"O! Flemmg, Fleming," eiclaimed the cook, 
with a broken voice end most piteous aspect, and 
dropping my title, which hitherto had been scrupu- 
lously observed, " How can you go on so ! It is 
quite dreadful !" 

Thero was an assenting muimur. 

" I am sure," continued the artiste, whom I 
always knew was the greatest coward of the set, " I 
am sure I never thought it would come to this, 
I thought it was only a froUc. I have got led on, 
I am sure I do not know how. But you have such 
away! What will our &thers think ! Robbers! 
How horrible ! And tlien suppose we are shot ! 
0, Lord '. what will our mothers say ! And after 
all we ara only a parcel of boys, and did it out of 
fun. 0! what shall I do !" 

The grave looks with which this comic ebullition 
was received, proved that the sentiments, however 
undignified in their delivety, were congenial to the 
hand. The orator was emboldened by not being 
lauglied at for the first time in his life, and pro- 
ceeded — ' 

" I am sure I think we had better give ourselves 
up, and then our fomllies might get us through. 
We con tell the truth. We can say we only did it 
for fun, and can give up the money, and as much 
more as they like. I do not think they would 
hangUB. Do you 1 Oh!" 

" The dovil take the hindmost," SMd the young 
Count Bornholm, rising, "I am ofE It will go 
hard if they arrest me, because I am out sporting 
with my gun, and if they do, I will give them 
ny name, and then I should like to see them 



" Let us put out the fire," said the cook ; " they 
may see the light." 

" What, without windows 1" said Bornholm, 

" O ! these police see every thing. What shall 
I do with the ketUes ! We shall all get detected. 
To think it should come lo this ! Shot ! perhaps 
hung! Oh!" 

" Throw every thing down the well," said Pah- 
len, " money and all," 

Now 1 knew it was over. I had waited to hear 
Pahlen's voice, and I now saw it was all up, I 
was not sorry, I felt the ineilricable difiicultiea in 
which we were involved, and what annoyed me 
most was, that I had hitherto seen no mode of 
closing my part with dignity. 

" Gentlemen," I said, " as long as you are still 
within these walla, I am still your captam \ ou 
desert me, but I will not disgrace you. Fly then, 
fly to your schools and homes, to your affoctionate 
parents and your dutiful tutors, I should havo 
known with whom I Icagoed myself. I at leist 
am not a boy, and although now a leader witnoul 
followers, I will still, far the honour of my race, and 
of the world in which we breathe, I will still behevi 
that I may find trustier bosoms, and puisue a mora 
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I pressed hia hand with the warn^lh it deserved, 
but the feeling of aolituile had come ovei me. I 
niehed In be alone. " No, Ultic," I replied, " we 
most part I will tie no one tn ray brokon fortunes. 
And my friends all, let us not part in bitterness, 
lilxeiise me if, in a moment of irritation, T said 
aught tliat was unkind to those I love, depreciating 
to those whose conduct I have ever had cause to 
admire. Some Eplendid hours wa have passed to- 
g;eltier, some brief moments of gaj revel, and glo- 
rious daring, and sublime peril. We must part. I 
ivill believe that our destiny, and not our will, se- 
parates us. My good sword," I exclaimed, and I 
drew it ftom my scabbord, "iu future you shall 
belong to the bravest of the brave,"" and kissing it 
I presented it to Pahlcn. " And now one brim- 
ming cup to the past. Pledge me all, and, in spite 
of every danger, with a merry face." 

Each man quafled the goblet till it was diy, and 
performed the supernaculum, and then I walked 
to a distont part of the hall, whispering, as I passed 
Pahlen, " See that every thing necessary is done," 

The castle well was the general receptacle for all 
our goods and plunder. In a few tninules the old hall 
presented almost the same appearance as on onr ar- 
rival. The fire was extinguished. Every thing dis- 
appeored. By the light of a solitary torch, each 
man took his rifle, and his knapsack, and his cloak, 
ond then we were about to disperse. I shook hands 
with each. Ulric de Brabe lingered liehind, and 
once more whispered his earnest desire to accom- 
(Hny mc. But I forbade him, and heq^uittedme 
rather irritated. 

I was alone. In a few minutes, when I believed 
that all had gone forth, I came out. Etel departed, 
I stopped before the old castle, and gazed upon il 
in the gray rooonhght. The mighty pines rose tall 
and black into the dark blue air. All was silent 
The beauty and the stillness blended with my tu- 
multuous emotions, and in a moment I dashed into 
poetry. Forgetting the imminent danger in which 
my presence in this spot, oven mj voice, might 
involveme, I poured forth my passionate farewell 
to the wild scene of my wikler hfb. I found a fierce 
solace in this expression of my heart. I discovered 
a substitute for the excitement of action in the ex- 
citement of thought. Deprived of my castle and 
my followers, i fled to my ideal world for refuge. 
There I found them — a forest far wilder and more 
eilenaive, a castle fiir more picturesque and awiiil, 
a band infinitely more courageous and more true. 
My imajpnation supported me under my whelm- 
ing mortitication. Crowds of characters, and ' 
dents, and passionate scenes, clustered to my brain. 
Ag^n I acted, again I gave the prompt deci ' 
agmn I supplied the never-Gulmg expedient, again 
we revelled, fought, and plundered. 

It was midnight, when wrapping himself in his 
cloak, and making a bed of fern, the late Lord of 
Jonsterna betook himself to his solitary slumber 
Dcneoth the wide canopy of heaven. 

VI. 

I noBE with the sun, and the first thought that 
occurred to me was to write a tragedy. The castle 
in the forest, the Protean Pahlen, the tender-hearted 
IJIric the craven cook, who was to be the Irai 



betray the all-interesting and marvellous hero, 
myself — here was material. What soliloquies, 
what action, what variety of character ! I threw 



luld deliver to an imperishable 
scroll these vivid creations of my fancy. I deter- 
mined to make my way to the nearest town, and 
record these strong conceptions, ere the tire of my 
feelings died away. I was suddenly challenged by 
the advanced guard of a party of soldiers. They 
had orders to slop all travellers, and bring them to 
their commanding otficer. I accordingly repau^I 
1 their chief! 
I bad no fear as to the result. I should afiect to 
a a travelling student, and in case of any difficulty, 
had determined to confide to the officer my name. 
But this was uunceessary. I went through my ex- 
ition with such a' confident air that nothing 
inspected, and I w^ permitted to proceed. 
This was the groundwork for a new incident, and 
the thinJ act 1 bslanllj introduced a viat in 
disguise to the ramp of the enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a farmhouse, where I found 
me soldiers billetted. I was amused with being the 
subject of their conversation, and felt my impor- 
'tance. As I thought, however, it was but prudent 
to extricate myself from the forest without any un- 
necessaty loss of time, I took my way towards its 
skirls, aud continued advancing in that direction 
for several days, until I found myself in a country 
with which I was unacqu^ted. I had now gained 
the open country. Emer^ng from the straggling 
woodland one afternoon, about an hour before sun- 
set, I found myself in ajughly cultivated and beau- 
tiful land. A small, but finely Ibrmed lake ^iiead 
before me, covered with wild fbwL On its oppo- 
site side rose a gende acclivity, richly wooded, and 
crowned by a magnificent castle. The declining sun 
shed a beautiful warm light over the proud building, 
and its park, and gardens, and the surrounding land, 
which was covereil with orchards, and small fields 
of tall golden grain. 

The contrast of oil this ctvilization and beauty 
with the recent scene of my savage existence, was 
very striking. I leaned in thought upon my rifle, 
and it occurred to me that also, in my dark work, 
although indeed its characteristic was the terrible, 
there too should be something sunny, and fresh, 
and faif. For if in nature, and in lite, man finds 
these changes so deUghtful, so aJso should it be in 
the ideal and the poetic And (he thought of a 
heroine came into my mind. And white my heart 
was soflencd by the remembrance of woman, and 
the long repressed waters of my passionate affec- 
tiona came gushing through the stern rocks that 
had so long beat them away, a fandfut and spark- 
ling equipage appeared advancing at a rapid pace 
to the castle. A light and brilliant carriage, drawn 
by four beautiful gray horses, and the chasseur in a 
hussar dress, and the caracoling outriders, annoiln- 
ced a personage of distinction. They advanced, 
the road ran by my feet. As they approached, 1 
pereeived that there was only a lady in the carriage. 
I could not distinguish much, but my heart was 
prophetic of her charms. The carriage was within 
five yards of me. Never had I beheld so beautiful 
and sumptuous a creature. A strange feehng came 
overme,thecarriageandtheridera suddenly stopped, 
and its mistress, starting from her scat, exclaimed' 
almost shouted, " Oonlarini ! surely Contarmi ''' 
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VII. 



r buSbed forward, I seiicd her eitended hand, 
(he voice called hack the aweclneas of the past, my 
memory struggled through the mist of many years 
— " Christiana !" 

I h'ad seen hei once or twice since the golden age 
of our early loves, but not of late. I had hearj 
too, that she had married, and heard it with a pang. 
Her hnsband, Count Norbei^, I now learned, was 
the lord of the castle before us. I B^ve a hurried 
explanation of my presence — a walking lour, a 
sporting excursion, any thing did, while I held her 
sweet hand, and gazed upon her sparkling fees. 

I gave my gun end knapsaek to an attendant, 
and jumped into the carriage. So many questions 
uttered in so kind a voice, I never foil luippier. Our 
drive lasted only a few muintcs, yet it was long 
enough for Christiana to Icll me, a thousand times, 
how rejoiced she was to meet me, and how deter- 
mined that 1 should be her guest. 

We dashed through the castle gates. We alighted. 
I led her through the hall, up (ho lo% stnir- 
caso, and into a suit of saloons. No one was there. 
She ran with me up stairs, would herself point out 
to me my mora, and was wild with gleo, " I have 
not time to talk now, Contarini. We dine in 
on hour. I will dreaa as fast as I can, and then 
we shall meet in the drawing-room." 

I was alone, I threw myself into a ehair, and 
'ered adeep agh. It even siarprised me, for I fell 
at this moment very happy. The servant entered 
with my limited wardrobe. I tried to make myself 
look as roueh like a man of the worid, and as httle 
likeabandit as possible ; but I was certainly more 
picturesque llian splendid. When I had dressed, 
I forgot to descend, and leaned over the mantel- 
piece, gaang on the empty stove. The remem- 
brance of my boyhood overpowered me. I thought 
of the garden in which we had first met, of her 
visit (0 me in the darit, to solace ray despMr; I 
Bsked raysclf why, in her presence, every thing 
seemed bdaulifiil, and I felt happy I 

Some one tapped at the door, "Are you ready 
said the voice of voices. I opened tiie door, and 
taking her hand, we exchanged looks of joyful 
love, and descended together. 

We entered the saloon j she led 
middle-^d but gracetiil personage i she introduced 
me to her husband, as the oldest and dearest of her 
friends. There were several other gentlemen in 
the room, who had come to enjoy the diase willi 

their host, but no ladies. We dined at a n ' 

table, and I was seated by Christiana. The 
versation ran ahnost entirely on the robberi 
whom I heard the most romantic and ridiculous 
accounts. I asked tlie countess how she should 
like to be the wife of a bandit chief? 

" I hardly know what I should do," she answ 
playfully, " were I to meet with some of those in- 
teresting rufSans of whom wo occasionally read , 
but Hear in this age of reality, these sentimental 
heroes would be difficult to discover." 

" Yes, I have no doubt," said a young nobleman 
oppofflte, "thatifwecoulddetect tills very captam, 
of WQom we have daily heard such Inlereefaig de- 
tails, we should find him to be nothmg better than 
a decayed innkeeper, or a broken subaltern at the 
best" 



were once eager to credit it I differ with you 

rat the subject of our present discussion, nor do 

I believe him to be by any means a common cha- 



n Christiana that ' was 



n what grouTids you I: 



" Principally upon ray o 



1 observation," I re 



"Tour own observation!" crclaimed n 
What ! have you seen him V 
" Yea," 

They would havt 
looked so grave, h 
with their smiles^ 

"I was with him in the forest" I continued, 
and had considerable conversation with him. I 
ven accompanied hun to bis haunt, and witnessed 
is nsaembled band." 

" Arc you serious !" all exclaimed. The countess 
IBS visibly interested. 

~ .-cry much frightened V she 



lired. 



.-ered; 



Why should I be frightened?' 
" a solitary student offered but poor prey, 
would have passed me unnoticed, had I not sought 
his acquaintance, and he was a sufiieiently good 
judge of human nature speedily to discover that I 
was not likely to betray hini." 

"And what sort of a man is he!" asked the 
young noble. " Is he young 1" 

" Very." 

" Well ! I Ihmk fiiis is the most extiaordinorj 
incident that ever happoied 1" observed the count 
■ " It is most interesting," added the countess. 

" Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is 
all up with him by tiiis time," remarked an old 
gentieman. 

" I doubt it," I replied, raild, but firm. 

" Doubt it I I tell you what, if you were a little 
older, and knew tiiis forest as well as I do, jou 
would see that his escape is impossible. Neier 
were such arrangements. There is not a sijuare 
foot of ground that will not be scoured, and stations 
left on every cross-road. I was with the com- 
manding officer only yesterday. He cannot os- 

" He cannot escape," echoed a hitherto silent 
guest, who was a great sportsman. " I will bet any 
sum he is taken before the week is over." 

"If it would not shock our far hostess, Count 
Prater," I rejoined, " rest assured you should for- 
feit your stake." 

My host and his guests exchinged looks, as 
if to ask each other who was tin? very young man 
who talked with such coebiess on =uch verj ex- 
traordmaty subjects But they were not cogni 
aant of the secret cause of this exhibition I 
Wished to mtroduce myself as a man to the 
countess I wished her to associate my name 
with somethii^ of a more exalted nature thjn 
our nursery romance I did not, indeed, desire 
that she should conceive that I was le=B senible 
to her mflnenee, but I was determmed that sfap 
should feel her influence was cjercised over no 
ordmary bcmg I felt that my bold move had 
^lre■^d^ m pirt succeeded I more than onto 
caugh' he eye and read the blended fteUngs of 
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iiBlonishnici.t anil iiitcrCEt with which she listene 

"Well! ppthaps he may be laken in a week, 
!*jd Ihe belting Count Prater; "it would bear 
noying to lose mj wager by an hour." 

"Say a fortnight, theti," said the young noble- 

" A fortjiight, a year, an age, what you please," 
observed. 

"You will bet, then, that he will not be taken !" 
asked Count Prater, eagerly. 

"I will bet that the expedition retires in despair," 
I replied. 

"Well! what shall it be?" asked the count, 
feeling he had an esccUcnt bet, and yet fearful, 
from my youthful appearance, our host might deem 
it but delicate to insure its being a light 

"O! what you please," I replied; 
bet, but when I do, I care not how high the stake 
niajbe." 

" Five, or fifty, or, if you please, five hundred 
dollars 1" suggested the count. 

" Five thousand, if you like." 

" We are very moderate men here, baron," i 
our host with a smile, "you univer^tj bei 

"Well, then," I exclaimed, pointing to thscot 
ess's left arm, "you see this ruby bracelet! tie loser 
shall supply its fellow." 

" BraTO '." said the young nobleman, and Prater 
was forced to consetit 

A great many questions were now asked about 
(he robbers, as to the nature and situa^on of tbi 
baunt, their numbers, their conduct To all the 
ijueries I replied with as much detail as was safe, 
but with the aii of one who was resolved not in any 
way to compromise the .wild outlaws who. hail 
recognised his claim to be considered a man " 

In the evening, the count and his friends 
down to cards, and I vralkcd up and dovm the saloon 
in conversation with ChdsUona. Ifoundhci 
to me greatly changed since the morning, 
evidently more constrained. Evidently she felt 
that, in her previous burst of cordiality, ^e had Ibr- 
gotten that time might have changed me more than 
it had her. 1 spoke to her lit^ of home. I did not 
indulge in the details of domestic tattle. I sur- 
prised her by the wild and gloomy tone in which 
I mentioned myself and my fortunes. I mingled 
with my reckless prospect of the future, the bitterest 
sarcasms on my present lot, and when I almost 
alarmed her by my malignant misanthropy, 1 darted 
into a train of gay nonsense, or tender reminii 
ces, and piqued her by the easy and rapid moi 
which my temper seemed to shift from morbid 
sibility to callous mockery. 



VIIL 

I BETiRED to my room. I wrote a letter to my 
errant at the university, directing him to repair to 
Norberg Caslle with my horses and wardrobe. The 
lire blazed bi^tly, the pen was ftesh and brisk, the 
idea rushed into my head in a moment, and I com- 
menced loy tragedy. I had already composed the 
fiiet scene in my head. The plot was simple, and 
had been finally arranged while walking up and 
diwn the room with the countess. A bandit chief 
falls in tove with the wife of a rich noble, the gov- 
ern.ir of the proi-incc, which is the scene of his ra- 



vages. I sat up nearly allnighlin fervid composition. 
I wrote with greater fecihty than before, because 
my experience of life vras so much increased that 
I had no difficulty in making my characters think 
and act. There was indeed Uttle an in my creation, 
but there was mudi vitality. 

I rose very late, and found the chase had long 
igo called forth my jellow-guests. I could always 



find 



lUBing 01 









I sauntered forth, almost unconscious of whati did. 
I foiuid Christiana in a very fanciful flower-garden. 
She was bending down, lending a favouiite plant. 
My heart beat, my spirit seemed lighter, she heard 
my step, she raised her smiling face, and gave me 

" Ah ', does not this remind you," I said, ' of a 
spot of early days 1 I should grieve if you had for- 
gotten the scene of our fir^t acquaintance." 

" The dear garden-house," eielaimed Christiana, 
with an arch smile. " Never shall I forget it. O! 
Contarini, what a little boy you were then !" 

We wandered about together till the noon had 
long passed, talking of old times, and then we 
entered the castle ibr rest. She was as gay as a 
young creature in spring, but I vras grave though 
notgloomy. Ilistened to hermusical voice. Iwatched 
the thousand ebullitions of her beaming grace. I 
could not talk. I could otJy assent to her cheerful 
observations, and repose in peaceful silence, fiill 
of tranquil joy. The morning died away, the hunt 
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day's exploits, and speculate on the resultof my bi 
with Count Prater. 

No tidings were heard of the robters; nearly 
every observation of yesterday was repeated. It 
was a fine specimen of rural conversation. They 
ale keenly, they drank freely, and I rejoiced when 
they were &irly seated again at tli«r card-table, 
and I vias once more with Christiana. 

I was del%hted when she quitted the harp, and 
seated hei^elf at the piano. I care little for a melo- 
dious voice, as it givesme no ideas, but instrumental 
music is a true source of inspiration, and as Chris- 
tiana executed the magnificent overture of a great 
German master, I moulded my feehngs of the mom- 
' ito a scene, and when I again found myself in 
_ )om, I recorded it with taali^, or only with a 
degree of difficulty with which it was exhilarating 
"" contend. 

At the end of three days my servant arrived, and 
gave me the fiist information that myself and my 
~ t companions were espelled, for which I car^ 



their gold medal. 
Three weeks flew away, distinguished by no par- 
Ucular incident, except (he lose of his gage by Count 
Prater, and my manifold care that he should redeem 
it. The robbers could not in any manner be traced, 
although Jonsterna afforded some indications. The 
wonder increased, and was universal, and my ex 
afibrded a subject for a pamphlet, the dieap- 
f whose price the publisher earnestly impressed 
upon us could only be justified by its extensive cir- 
culation. 

Three weeks had flovm away, three sweet weeks, 
and fiown away in the almost constant presence of 
Christiana, or in scarcely less delightful composi- 
My tragedy was finished. I resolved to return 
, I longed to bring my reputation to the test, 
yet I lingered about Christiana. 

I Ungercd about her as tho yonng bird about, the 
first sunny fruit his inexperienced love dare not 
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(,.uch I WHS ever wi* her, and each day grew 
more silent I joined her cshauBled by coraposi- 
don In her presenco I aoiiglit refreshine solace, 
renewed inspiration. I ^pcke little, for one feelmg 
alone occupied ii.yl.einE, and even of Ihat I was 
not cogniranl, for its nature to me was indefinite 
and indisdnct, althoMgli its power w^ constant and 
irre^iible But I arenged myself for this strange 
d wh Iwa. n n reidn and my fervid 
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bed 






I m'ad h th fid t f my literary 

se t I w barm d w tb th temper in which 
1 ed t tb deep d n nterest which 

she expressed m my Biiccesa. Doyouknow, Ae 
added, " Contarini, you will think it very odd, but I 
have always believed you were intended for a pcKt. 

My sparkling eye, sparkling with hope andaflec- 
tion thanked her for her sympathy, and it was 
agreed that on the morrow I should read to her my 



producdon. . , f™.- 

I was verv nervous when I commenced. 1 bis 
was the first lime that my compsition had been 
submitted to a human being, and now this submis- 
sion was to take place in the presence of die author, 
Ihrough the medium of his voice. As I proceeded, 
I grew rather more assured. The mtercst which 
Chrisdana rcaUy found, or alfected to find, 
raged me. If I hesitated, she said, "beautiful ! 
whenever I pavised. she exclaimed, " interesUng I' 
My voice grew firmer, the interest which I myself 
took banished my &lse shame. I grew exciled, my 
modulated voice impressed my sentiments, and my 
action sometimes explained them. The robber 
scene was considered wonderful, and full of life and 
nature. Christiana marvelled how I could have in- 
vented such extraordinary things and characters. 
At length I came to my heroine. Her beauty was 
described in an elaborate, and fai- loo poetic psasage. 
It was a perfect fac-simile of the countess. It was 
ridiculous. She herself fell it, and lookmg up, 
smiled widi a faint blush. 

I had now advanced into the very heart of the 
play, and die scenes of sentiment had commenced. 
I had long since lost my irresolution. The encou- 
ragement of Christiana, and the delight which I 
really felt in my writing, made me more diati bold. 
Ireally acted before her. She was susceptible. All 
know how very ^sy it is for a very indifTerent 
drama, if well performed, lo fioHen even die callous.. 
Her eyes were suffused widi tears, my cmc — -- 
also visible. I feit like a nfan brought 
dungeon, and groping his way in the hght. How 
could I have been so blind when all was so evident' 
It was not until I had recited lo Christiana my ficti 
tious pasMon, that I had become conscious of my 
real feelmgs. I had been ignorant Ml this tune that 
I had been long fatally in love with her. I threw 
away my manuscript, and seizing her hand, " O 
Christiana'" I exclaimed, "what mockery is it 
diusloveiltrudi? Before you is die leader of the 
band of whom you have heard so much. He adores 



" Contarini " she eselaimed, "are you mad' whal 

" Mean !" I poured forth, " is it doubtful ? YcB ! 
I repeal, I am die leader of that band whose ex 
ploits have so recently alarmed you. Cannot you 
now comprehend the story of my visiting then 
haunt 1 Was it probable, was it posable, that I 
should have been permitted to gain Ihdr secret and 
to retire 1 The robbers were youth Uke m^elf, 
weary of (he dull monotony of our &lse and 
wretched life. We have yielded to overwhchning 
force, but we have bafiled all pursuit. For myself, 
I quit fiirever the country I abhor, Ere a year has 
passed, 1 shall roam a pirate on the far waves of 
the ^gean. One tie only binds me to this ngid 
clime. In my Ufe I have loved only one being. I 
look upon her. Yes ! yes ! it is you, Christiana. 
On die very brink of my eille, destiny has brought 
ore together. O! let us never part! 
■be mine! Share widi me my gloiy, 
my liberty, and roy love !" 

I poured foitii this rhapsody with impassionate 
haste. The countess stared widi blank astonish- 
ment. She appeared even alarmed. Suddenly 
she sprang up and ran out of the room. 

IX. 

^ „iraged, and I was confused. I do not 

know whether 1 felt more shame or more irritation. 
My vanity impeUed roe to remain some time widl 
die hope she woukl retom. She did not, and seiz- 
ing my tragedy, I rushed into the park. I met my 
servant exercising a horse. I sent him back to the 
stle alone, jumped on my steed, and in a few 
inutes was galloping along the high road to die 
eiropohs. 

It was aboutone hundred miles distant, when 
I arrived home I found that my father and the baron- 
ess were in the country. I was not sorty to bo 
alone, as I really had returned widiout any object, 
and hail not, in any degree, prepared myself to meet 
my fedier. After some consideration I enclosed 
my tr^edy to a most eminent pubUslier, and 1 sent 
it him from a quarter whitiier he could gain no 
clew as to ilB source. I pressed him for a reply 
without annecessory loss of time, and he, nnhka 
these gentry, who really think diemselves for more 
important personages than those by whose wits they 
live, was punctual. In the com^e of a week be 
returned me my manuscript, widi his compliments, 
id an eitoact from die letter of his principal critic, 
in which my effusion was described as a laboured 
eta^erationofthe most unnatural features of die 
German schooU The day 1 received this roy fiidier 
arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely come up to town 
to transact business. He was surprised lo see mc, 
but said nothing of my expulaon, although I fell 
confident he must be aware of it. We dined tiv 
gedier alone. He talked to me at dinner of indif- 
ferent subjects, of alterations at his castie, and the 
state of Europe. As I wished lo coneiliale him, I 
affected to take great interest in diis latter topic, 
and I thought he seemed pleased widi Ine earnest 
readiness widi which I mterfered in die discussion. 
After dinner he remarked, very quietly filling his 
glass, "Had you communicated with me, Conta- 
rini, I could perhaps have saved you die disgrace 
ofexpuluon." ^ . , , , 

I was quite taken by surprise, and looked veiy 
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confused. At last I said, "I fear, sir, I have oc- 
casioned you too often great mortification, but I 
sometimes cannot refrain from believing [hat I may 
yet make a return to you for all your goodness." 

" Every tiling depends upon youraelt CoiilarinL 
You have elected to be your own master. You 
must late the consequences of your courage, or 
your raslmess. What are your plans 1 I do not 
know whether you mean to honour me with your 
confidence as a friend. I do not even a ' 
authority of a father." 

"O! pray, air, do not say so. I place myself 
entirely at your disposal, I desire nothing 
ardently than to act under your command, 
sure you that you will find me a very difierent 
personage than you imagbe, I am impressed 
with a most earnest and determined resolution to 
become a pracdcal man. Y'ou must not judge of 
me by my boyish career. The very fceUngs diat 
mado me revolt at the discipline of schools, will 
ensure my suhordination in the world. I 
interest in iheir petty pursuits, and their 
legislation interfered with my more citended 



, with a smile, 

wish, sir, to ir 

" But before you influence oilicrs, you must 
learn to influence yourself. Now those who would 
iudge, perhaps imperfectly, of your lemperament, 
Contarini, would suppose that its characteristic 
was a nature so headstrong and imprudent that it 
could not fail of involving its possessor in many 
jangerous, and sometimes even in very ridiculous 
positions." 

I vraa silent, with my eyes fined on the ground, 

" I think you have sufficient talents for all that 
L could reasonably desire, Contarini," contuiued 
my father; "I think you have talents indeed for 
any thing, I mean, that a rational being can desire 
to attain; but you sadly lack judgment I think 
that you are the most imprudent person with whom 
I ever was acquainted. You have a great enemy, 
Contajini, a great enemy in yourself. You have 
a great enemy in your imagination., I think if you 
could control your imagination, yon might be a 
great man, 

" It is a filial gift, Contarini ; for when pos 
in its highest quality and strength, what has 
done for its votaries ! What were all those great 
poets of whom we now talk so much, what were 
they in their lifetime? The most miserable of 
their species. Bepressed, doubtfid, obscure, or in- 
volveil in petty quarrels and petty precautions, 
often unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, beggars, 
flatterers of men unworthy even of their recognition 
— what a train of disgustful incidents, what a re- 
cord qf degrading oircumBtances ia the life of a great 
p(et?J A man of great energies aspires that they 
Bhouttf be felt in his lifetime, Ihat his existence 
should be rendered more intensejjtvital by the con- 
slant consciousness of bis multiplied and multiply- 
ing power. Is posthumous feme a substitute for all 
ihis! Viewed in eveiy light and under every 
feehng, it is aUke a modtery. Nay, even try the 
greatest by this teat, and whi is the result ! Would 
you sooner have been Homer or Juhus Cssar, 
Shekspeara or Napoleon? No one doubts. jMoral- 
isls may cloud truth with every possible aJlitabra- 
tion of cant, but the nature of our being gives the 
lie to all their assertions. We are active beings. 



and our sympathy, above all other eympalhies ia 
with great action. 

"Remember, ConOltini, that all this time I am 
taking for granted that you may be a Homer. Let 
us now recollect that it is perhaps the moat impro 
baUe incident that can occur. The high poetic 
talent, — as if to prove that a poet is only, at the 
best, a wild, although a beautiful error of nature, — 
the high poetic talent is Ihe rarest in creation 
What you have felt is what I have felt myself, is 
what all men have felt ; it is the consequence of our 
native and inviolate susceptibility. As you advance 
life, and become more callous, more acquainted 
ih man, and with yourself, you will flnd it, even 
daily, decrease. Mix in sodety, and I will answer 
thai you lose your poetic feeling; for in you, as in 
''" great majority, it is not a creative iaculty otir 
gating ui a peculiar organization, but simply the 
consequence of a nervous suseepUbihty that is 

I suspected very much, that my father had 
rtumhled on the unhappy romance of the " Wild 
Hunter of Rodenstein," which I had left lying 
about my drawers, but I said nothing. He pio- 

low arnved which may be cond 
dered a crias in your life. You have, although vety 
young, resolved that society should consider you a 
u No preparatory situation can now veil your 
scretions. A youth at the university may coin- 
outrages with impunity, which will affix & 
lasting prejudice on a person of the same age, who 
has quitted the university. I must ask you again, 
what are your plans V 

I have none, sir, except your wishes, I feel 
acutely the tiTith of.ail you have observed. I assure 
you I am as completely and radically cured of any 
predisposition that I confess I once conceived 1 
possessed for literary invention, as even you could 
desire. I will own to you that my oitibition is very 
great. I do not think that I should find life totera 
hie unless I were in an eminent position, and con 
that I deserved it Fame, althouj^ not post- 
humous &me, ia, I feel, necessaiy to my felicity. 
.a a word, I wish to devote myself to afiaira — 1 
ittend only your commands." 

" If it meet your wishes, I will appoint you my 
private secretary. The post, particularly when 
confirmed hy the confidence which must subsist 
between individuals connected as we are, is the 
beat achool fiir public affdrs. It will prepare you 
■ any office." 

" I can conceive nothing more delightful. You 
could not have fixed upon an appointment more 
colonial to my feelings. To bo your constant 
companion, in the sh'ghtest degree to alleviate the 
burden of your labours, to be conwdered worthy of 
your confidence — this is all that I could desire. I 
' fear that my ignorance of routine may at first 
ivenience you, but trust me, dear father, that 
if devotion, and the conatant exertion of any talents 
lid you, they will not 'be want 
ing. Indeed, indeed, sir, you never shall repent 
your goodness." 

This same evening I consigned my tragedy to 
the flames. 
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The former secretaiy initiiited me in the mysteries 
of routine buainesa. My fetior, alUiough he made 
no remftrk.waseridenUy pleased at the fatilityixnd 
qaickness with which I attained this formal, but 
necessary information. Vattel and Martens were 
my private studies. I waa greatly interested with 
my novel laboars. Foieian policy opened a dazzling 
vista of splendid incident. It was enchanting to 
be acquiunted with the secrets of European cabinets, 
and to control or influence thar fortunes. A yeaj 
passed with more satisfeetion than any period of 
my former life. I had become of essential service to 
my father. My talent for composition found full exer- 
cise, and afforded him great aid in drawing up stale 
papers and manifestoes, despatches and decrees. 
We were always together. I shared his entire 
confidence. He insUucted me in the characters of 
the public men who surrounded as, and of those 
who were more distant. I was astonished at the 
scene of intr^e that opened on me. I found (hat 
in soma, even of his colleagues, I was only to per- 
ceive secret enemies, and in others but necessary 
tools and tolerated encumbrances. I dehghted in 
the danger, the management, the negotiation, the 
suspense, the difficult gratification of his hijh am- 
bition. 

Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, 
he was scarcely less anxious that I should become 
a. tinishcd man of the world. He constantly 
pressed upon me that society was a politician's great 
lool, and the paramount nccessily of cultivatii^ its 
good graces. He afforded me an ample allowance. 
He encouraged me in a lavish expenditure. Above 
all, he was ever ready to dilate upon the character 
of women, and while ho astonished me by the tone 
of depreciation in which he habitually spoke of them. 
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tperience — sometimes I t 
. hieh mj parental instructions lai^ht ni 
respect On the whole, I considered myself as one 
of the most important personages in the country, 
possessing the greatest talents, the profoundest 
knowledge of men and afiairs, and the most perfect 
acquaintance with soaety. When I look hack, 
upon myself at this period, I have difficulty in c3n- 



imiable character. 
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ignify their influence, and the 
CeEsity of securing it- 

I modelled my character upon that of my father. 
[ imbibed his deep worldlincss. With my usual 
impetuosity, I even exaggerated it. I recognised 
self-interest as the spring of all action. I received 
it as a truth, that no man was to be trusted, and no 
woman to be loved. I gloried in secretly believing 
myself the most callous of men, and that nothing 
cotdd tempt me to compromise my absorbing self- 
ism. 1 laid it down as a principle, that all conside- 
rations must yield to the gratification of my ambi- 
tion. The ardour and assiduity with which I ful- 
filled my duties and prosecuted my studies, had 
rendered, me, at the end of two years, a very skil- 
ful politician. My groat fault, as a man of affairs, 
was, that I was too fond of patrorusing chariatans, 
and too ready to give every adventurer credit fo 
great talents. The moment a man started a nev 
idea,.my active fancy conjured up all the great re 
HuUa, and conceived that his was equally prophelit 
But here my father's severe judgment and sharp 
experience alvrays interfered for my benefit, and my 
cure v»as asasted by hearing a few of my black 
Hwans cackle, insteajl of chant. As a member of 
socie^, I waa entirely exempt ftora the unskilful 
affectation of my boyhood. I was assured, arn^ant, 
and bitter, but easy, and not ungraceful. The men 
trembled at my sarcasms, and the women repeated 
with wonderment my fentaslic raillery. My posi- 
tion in life, and the exaggerated halo with which, 
in my case, as m alt others, the talents of emi- 
nent youth were injudiciously invested, made me 
courted by all, JspeciaJly by the daughters of Eve. 
I was sometimBB nearly the victim of bickncyed 



the third year of my poUtical life, the prima 
minister suddenly died. Here was a catastrophe ! 
"" vras to be his successor 1 Here was a fruitful 

i for speculation and intrigue. PubUc opinion 

pointed to my father, who indeed, if qualification 
" the post were only considered, had no competi- 
; but Baron Fleming was looked upon by his 
brother nobles with a jealous eye, and although not 
unwillmg to profit by Ms labours, thej were cliary 
of permitting them loo uncontrolled a scope. He 
was talked of as a new man ; he was treated as 
scarcely national. The stale was not to be placed 

of themselves. It was a &lal precedent, that tho 
veins of the prime minister should be filled with 
any other blood but ttiat of their ancient order. 
Even many of bis colleagues did not aifect to con- 
ceal their hostility to his appointment, and the 
Count de Moltke, who was supposed to possess 
every quality that should adorn llie character of a 
first minister, waa openly announced as the certain 
successor to the vacant office. TheCountdeMoltke 
was a fiivolous old courtier, who had gained bis 
little experience in long service in the household, 
and, even were he appointed, could only anticipate 
the practicability of carrying on afiairs by implicit 
confidence in his rival. The Count de Moltke waa 



tool 

Skilful as my father was in controlling ai 
ling his emotion, the occasion was too powerfui 
1 for his firmness. For the first time in his life 
iought a confidant, and, firm in the affection of 
■n, he confessed to me, with an agitation which 

i alone suifiiacnt to eipress his meaning, how 

entirely he had staked his felidty on this cast. He 
could not refrain from bitterly dilating on tha state 
of socie^, in which secret infiuence, and the preju- 
dices of a bigoted class, should for a moment per^ 
who bad devoted all the resources of a 
high intellect to the wel&re of his country, to be 
placed in momentary competition, still more in per- 
manent inferiority with such an ineffable nonentity 
as the Count de Moltke. 

Every feeling in my nature prompted me to en- 
ergy. I counselled my father to the most active 
eierlions, but although subtle, he was too cautious, 
and where he was himself concerned, even timor- 
ous. I had no compunction, and no tear. I would 
scruple at no means which could ensure our end. 
The feeling of society, was in general, in our fa- 
vour. Even among the h%hest class, the women 
were usually on the side of my father. Baroness 
Engel, who was Uie evening star that beamed un- 
rivalled in all our assemblies, and who fancied her 
self a littia Dutchess de Longueville, delighted in u 
political intrigue. I aflected to make her our con- 
fidante. We resolved together that the only mode 
was to render our rival ridiculous. I wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet in favour of the appointment 
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of the Count de Moltke. It took in eveijhody, 
Idl in the last page they read my panegyric of his 
cream clieeses. It was in vain that tlie Count de 
Maltke, and alibis friends, protested that his excel- 
lency had never niade a cream cheese in the whole 
course of his life. The story was too probable not 
to be true. He was just the old fool who would 
make a cream cheese. I secured the channel of 
our principal journals. Each morning teemed with 
» diatribe against backstairs influence, the preju- 
dices of a nobili^ who were behind their age, and 
mdignant histories of the maladministraUon of court 
favourites. The evening, by way of change, brought 
only an epigram, sometimes a song. 'Hie fashion 
took : all the yonth were on our ade. One day, iu 
imitation of tiie 'I're Giuli, we published a whole 
volume of epigrams, all on cream cboeseB. The 
baroness was moieoTcr an inimitable 
The shops were filled with infinite scei , ^ 

a ludicrous old &ibble,'SUch as we might fancy a 
French marquis before the Revolution, was ever 
committing something irresistibly ludicrous. In ad- 
dition to all this, I hired ballad singerB, mho were 
always chanting iu the pnbUe walks, and even 
under the windows of the palace, the achieve- 
ments of the *mrivalled manotacturer of cream 

In the mean time my father was not idle. He 
nad discovered that the Count de Bragnaes, one of 
the most influential nobles in the country, and the 
great supporter of De Moltke, was ambitious of be- 
coming Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and that De 
Miiltke had hesitated in plcd^g himself to this ar- 
rangement, as he could not perceive how affuiis 
could be carried on if my father vras entirely dis- 
missed. My father opened a Bccrct ncgoliation 
with De Bragnaes, and shook before his eyes the 
glittering seals he coveted. De Bragnaes was a 
dolt, but my father required only tools, and felt 
liimself capable of fulfilling the duties of the whole 
ministry. This great secret was not concealed from 
me. 1 opposed the arrangement, not only because 
De Bragnaes was absolutely insufficient, but be- 
cause I wished to introduce into the cabinet Baron 
Bngel. 

The post of chief minister had now been three 
weeks vacant, and the delay was accounted for by 
the illness of tlie 



in perfect health. All this excitement took place 
at tlie very season we were all assembled in the 
capital for the purposes of society. My iather was 
everywhere, and each night visible. I contrasted 
the smiling indifference of hia public appearance 
with the agonies of ambition, which it was my 
doom alone to witness. 

I was alone with my £ither in his cabinet when 
a royal messenger summoned him to the presence 
The king was at a palace about ten miles from the 
city. It did not in any way follow from the invita- 
tion that my father was successful : all tliat we felt 
assured of was, that the crisis had arrived. We 
exchanged looks, but not words. Intense as vras 
suspense, business prevented me from attending my 
lather, and waiting in the royal antechamber lo hear 
the great result. He departed. 

I had to receive an important deputation, the dis- 
cossbn of whose wishes employed the whole room- 
mg. It was with extreme dlmcul^ that I coukl 
command my attention. Never in my hfe had I 
felt so nervous. Each moment a messenger enter- 
ed, I believed that he was the important one. No 



carriage dashed into the court-yard that did not ta 
my tancy bear my lather. At last the deputation 
retired, and then come private interviews and ur 
gent correspondence. 

It was twilight The servant had lit one burn 
er of the lamp, when the door opened, and my fa 
ther stood befin^ me. I could scarcely refnun from 
crying out. I pushed out the astonished waitiug- 
man, and locked the door. 

My father looked grave, serious, I thought a little 
depressed. " All is over," thought I, and in ai> 
instant I began speculating on the future, and ha<l 
created much, when my father's voice called me 
back to the present scene. 

" His majesty, Contarini," said my father in a 
dry, formal manner, as if he were speaking to one 
'ha had never witnessed his weakness — " His ma- 
!Sty has been graciously pleased to appoint me to 
'the supreme office of president of his coundl ; and 
as a further mark of his entire confidence and Ml 
approbation of ray past services, he has thought fil 
to advance me to the digni^ of count." 

Was this frigid form tiiat stowl uranoved before 
me the being whom, but four-and-twenty hours ago, 
I had watched trembling with his high pas^ons ? 
Was this curl, unimpassioned tone, the voice in 
which he should have notified tlie crowning gloiy 
of his fortunes lo one who had so stiu^lcd hi 
their behalf! I could scarcely sjieak. I hardly con> 
gratulated him. 

"And your late post, sir!" I nt length inquired. 

" The seals of this office will be held by the Ba- 

n de Bragnaes." 

I shrugged my shoulders in sileneo. 

" The king is not less aware than myself tJiat 
his excellency can bring but a slight portion of in- 
tellectual strength to the new cabinet ; that he ia 
one indeed about to be placed tn a position, to dis- 
charge the duties of which he is incapable ; but his 
majesty as well as myself; has unbounded confi- 
dence in the per&ct knowledge, the energetic assi- 
duity, and the distinguished talents of the individual 
who will fulfil the duties of under-secretary. He 
will be the virtual head of Ibis great dep^ulment. 
Allow me to be the first to congratulate Couni 
Contarini Fleming on his new dignity, and his en 
trance into the service of his sovereign." 

I rushed forward, I seized his hand. " My dear 
father," I said, " I am quite overwhelmed. I dream- 
ed not of this. I never thought of myself, I thought 
only of you." 

iressed my hand, but did not lose his com- 
" We dine together to-day alone," he 
, I must now see De Bragnaes. At dinner 
I will tell you all. Nothing will be announced 
w. Your friend, Engcl, is not for- 
gotten." 

He quitted the chamber. The moment he dis- 
appeared I could no longer re&ain from glancing 
'n the mirror. Never had I marked so victorious a 
fisage. An unnatural splendour sparkled in my 
!je, my hp was impressed with energy, mj nostnl 
dilated with triumph. I stood before the tall mir- 
and planted my foot, and waved my arm. So 
much more impres^ve is reality than imagination ! 
Often, in revery, had I been an Alberoiii, a Bipper- 
da, a Bichelieu ; but never had I felt, when mould- 
ing the destinies of the wide globe, a titiie of the 
* imphant exultation which was afforded by the 

isciousness of the simple fiict that I was an uit 
der -secretary of state. 
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iHsrachievedbylhistimcwhat is called agreat 
repulalion, I do not luiow that there was any or.e 
mote talked of, and more conaidored in the conntry, 
than myscif. I was my fether'a only confidant, 
and sectetly Ma only counsellor. I managed De 
Bragnaes admirably, and always si^gesled to him 
the opinion, which I at the same time requested. 
He was a mere cipher. As for tlie Count de 
Moltke, he was very rich, with an only daughter 
and my father had already hinted at, what I bai 
even turned in my own mind, a nnion with the 
wealthy, although not very pleasing, olSpring of 
the mitec of cream cheeses. 

At thia moment, in the zenith of my popularity 
and power, the Norbergs returned to the capital. 
I liad never seon them since the mad morning 
which, with all my boasted callousness, I ever 
blushed to remember, for the count had, immedi- 
ately aflec my departure, been appointed to a very 
important, although distant government. Nor had 
I ever heard of them. I never wished to. I droi 
their memory from my nund ; but Christiana, who 
had many correspondents, and among them the 
baroness, had, of course, heard much of me. 

Our family was the first they called upon, aud, 
m spile of the mortifying awkwardness of the meet- 
ing, it vras impossible to avoid it, and therefore I 
determined to pay my respects t» them immedif'" 
ly. I was careful to call when I knew I could 
be admitted, and the first interview finally took 
place at our own house. Cliris^ana received me 
with the greatest kindness, although with increased 
reserve, which might be accounted for by the time 
that had elapsed since we last met, and the altera- 
tion that had since taken place both in my age and 
station. In all probability, she looked upon my 
present career as a sufiicient guaranty that my head 
vras cleared of the wild fancies of iny impetuous 
boyhood, and rejoicing in this accomplishment, 
and anlidpaling our future and agreeable acquaint- 
ance, she might fairly congralukle herself on ' 
excellent judgment which had prompted her to 
over in silence my unpardonable indiscretion. 

Her manner put me so completely at my 
that, in a moment nfter my salute, I wondered I 
could have been so foolish as to have brooded over 
it. The countess was unaltered, fescept that she 
looked perhaps more beautiful. She was a i 
creation that time bved to spare. That sweet, 
bloommg, and radiant face, and that tall, and 
shapely, and beaming form — not a single bad pas- 
Bion 1^ ever marred their light and grace, all the 
ireahness of an innocent heart had embalmed theur 
perennial loveUness. 

The party seemed dull. I, who was usu; 
great talker, could not speak. I dared not attempt 
lo be alone with ChristianB. I watched her only 
et a dietance, and indicated my absorbing mood 
others only by my curt and discouraging answe: 
When all was over, I retired to my ovra rooms e 
ceedingly gloomy and dispirited. 

I was in these days but a wild beast, who thought 
iiimself a dvilized and human'being. I was pro- 
foundly ignorant of all that is true and eicellent 
An unnatural system, like some grand liolence of 
nature, had transformed the teeming and beneficent 
oce^i of my mind into a sandy and arid desert. I 
had not then discovered even a iaint adumbration 
of the philosophy of our existence. Blessed by 



E with a heart that is the very shrine of sen 
sibillty, my infamous education had succeeded in 
indering me the most selfish of my sjiccies. 
But nature, as the philosophic Winter impressed 
upon me, is stronger than education, and the pre- 
of this woman, this sudden appearance, amid 
Dmipt, and heartless, and artificial life, of so 
much innocence, and so much love, and so much 
simplicity, they fell upon my callous heart like tlie 
first rains upon a Syrian soil, and the refreshed 
earth responded to ^e kindly influence by ail in- 

I recoiled with di^ust from the thought of my 
present life ; I flew back with rapture to my old as- 
pirations. And the beaotitul, for which I had so 
often and so early sighed, and the love (hat I fell 
indispensable to my panting frame, and the deep 
sympathy for all creation that seemed my being, 
and all the dazzling and extending glory that hml 
hovered, like a halo, round my youthful visions — 
they returned — they returned in their might and 
their splendour, and when I remembered what I 
was, I buried my fece in my hands and wept. 

I retired la my bed, but I could not sleep. 1 
saw no hope, yet I was not miserable. Christiana 
coukl never be mine, I did not wish her to be. J 
could not contemplate such ait incident. I hud 
prided myself on my profligacy, but this nighl 
avenged my innate purity. I rfirew off my facti- 
tious passions. It was the innocence of Christiana 
that exerdsed over me a spell so potent Her i u- 
sophislicatod heart awoke in ma amsMon for the 
natural and the; pure. She was not made to belhf 
heroine of a hackneyed adventure. To me she was 
not an individual, but a personilicalion of Nature 
I gazed upon her only as I would upon a beaulifu' 
landscape, with an admiring sympathy which en- 
nobles my feelings, invigorates my intellect, and 
calls forth the latent poetry of my being. 

The thought darted mto my mind in a moment. 
I cannot tell how it came. It seemed inspiration, 
but I responded to it with an eager, and even fierce 
sympathy. Said T that the thought darted into my 
mind 1 Let mo recall the weak phrase, let me 
rather say, that a form rose before me in the depth 
of tlie dull night, and that form was myself. That 
form was myself, yet also another. I beheld a 
youth who, like me, had stifled the breathing forms 
of his young creation ; who, like me, in the cold 
wilderness of the workl, looked back with a mourn- 
ful glance at the bright gates of the sweet garden 
of fancy he had forfiiilcd. I felt the deep and 
agonizing struggle of his genius and his &te ; and 
my prophetic mind, bursting through all the thou- 
sand fetters that had been forged ao cunningly to 
bind it in its cell, the inspiration of my nature, that 
beneficent demon who will not desert those who 
struggle to be wise and good — tore back the curtain 
of the future, and I beheld, seated on a glorious 
throne on a proud Acropolis, one to whom a sur- 
rounding and enthusiastic people eflered a laurel 
crown. I laboured to catch the fleeting features 
and the chan^g countenance of him who sat 
upon the throne. Was it the strange youth, or 
was it indeed myself? 

I jumped out of bed. I endeavoured to be calm, 
I asked myself, soberly, whether I had indeed seen 
a viaon, or whether it were but tlie invisible phan- 
tasm of an ecstatic revery 1 I Iooke<l round me ; 
there was nothing. The moonticani was slalionary 
on the wall. I opened the window and looked.^nl 
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upop ihe vase, and coH, m.i silent street. The 
liitt^rness of the iiiglil cooled me. The pulsations 
of my throbbing heail subsided. I regained my 
ted, and instanlly sank into a swoet sleep. 

The aunt of (he CounteiSS Fleming hod died, 
and left to my slepdame the old garden-house, 
which is net perhaps forgotten. As I had always 
continued on the best posdble tenns nith the 
countess, and, indeed, was in ad points quite her 
standard of perfection, she had, with great courtesy, 
permitted me to make her recently-acquired man- 
einn my habitation, when important buHnesa oeca- 
^onally made me desire for its traneaetion a spot 
less subject to constant interruption than my office 
and my home. 

To the garden-house I repaired Iheneit momini; 
at a very eady hour. I was so eager that I ordered, 
as I dismounted, my rapid break&st, and in a 
few nunutes, this being despatched, I locked myself 
up in my room, giving orders not to be disturbed, 
except by a message from my &ther, 

I took up a pen. I held it in the light. 1 
thought to myself what will be its doom, but I said 
nothing. I began writing some hours before noon, 
nor did I ever cease. My thoughts, my passion, 
the rush of my invention, were loo quick for my 
pen. Page followed page ; as a sheet was Sniped 
I threw it on the Qooi ; I was amazed at the rapid 
and prolific production, yet I could not stop to 
wonder. In half a dozen hours I sank back utterly 
exhausted, with an aching fmme. I rang the bell, 
ordered some refreshment, and walked about the 
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le luvjgoi 
my anking fancy, which however required Utile 
fuel I set to again, and it was midnight before I 
retired to my bed. 

The next day I again rose early, and, will 
battle of wine at my side, for I was determined 
to be disturbed, I dashed at it again. I was 
less successful. This day I finiahed my first 

The third morning I had less inclination to 
write. I read over and corrected what 1 h. ' 
posed. This warmed up my fancy, and 
ailernoon I executed several chapters of my second 

Each day, although I had not in the It^st lost 
my desire of writing, I wrote slower. It was neces- 
sary for me each day to read my work from the be- 
ginning, before I fcit the existence of the charac- 
ters Buffidently real to invent their actions. Never- 
theless, on the morning of the seventh day, the se- 
cond and last volume was finished. 

My book was a rapid sketch of the developei 
of the poetic character. My hero was a youth 
whose mind was ever combatting with hia Htuation. 
Gifted with a highly poetic temperament, it was 
the office of tlia education to counteract all its en- 
nobling tendendes. I traced the first indication of 
his predisposition, tho growing conscioii! 
his powers, his reveries, hia loneliness, his doubts. 
Ilia moody misery, his ignorance of hia art, hia f " 
urcs, his despair. I painted his agonizing and 
elfectual etSbcts to exist like those around Mm. I 
poured forth my own passion, when I described the 
liirvour of his love. 

Alt this was serious enougti, end the most ein- 
KUlar thing ia that all tius time, it never stmck mo 
[hat I was delmeating my own character. But now 
comci the curious part. In depicting tho scenes 
i^f society in which my hero was forced to move, I 



suddenly dashed, not only into the most slaahinE 
satire, but even into malignant personality. All 
the bitterness of my heart, occasioned by my 
wretched oxiatetice among their false circles, found 
Never was any thing so imprudent 
Everybody figured, and all paities and opinions 
alike euflered. The same hand that immortalized 
of poor Count de Moitfce, now 
avenged his wrongs. 

For the work itself, it was altogether a most 
crude performance, teeming with innumerable 
&uhs. It was entirely deficient in art. The prin- 
dpal character, although forcibly conceived, for it 
as founded on truth, was not sufficientiy develop- 
I. Of course the others were much less so. The 
incidents were unnatural, the serious characters 
exa^flraliona, the comic ones caricatures i the wit 
was too often flippant, Ihe philosophy too often 
forced ; yet the vigour was remarkable, the license 
" 01 uncurbed imagination not without its charms, 
I, on the whole, there breatiied a freshness 
which is rarely found, and which, perhaps, with all 
my art and knowledge, I may never again afford: 
and indeed when I recall the magnificient enthu- 
Biaam, the glorious heat, with which this little work 
was written, I am convinced that, with all its errors, 
the spark of true creation animated its fiery page. 

Such is the hiatory of " Manstein," a work which 
exercised a strojige influence on my destiny. 

xni. 

I pEitsoNiiii intrusted my novel to the same 
bookseller to whom I had anonymously submitted 
my tragedy. He required no persuasion to have 
the honour of introducing it to the world, and had 
he hesitated, I would myself have willingly under- 
taken the charge, for I was resolved to undergo 
the ordeal. I swore him to the closest secrecy, 
mystery ia part of the craft, I had confi- 



dence Ihat'his interest would prompt him U 
tain his honour. 

All now being finisfied, I suddenly and naturally 
resumed my obvious and usual character. The 
pouring forth iiad reheved my mind, and the strong 
feelings that prompted it having subsided, I felt a 
little of the lassitude that succeeds esertion. That 
reaction, to which ardent and ineiperienced minds 
are subject, now also occurred. I lost my confi- 
dence iii my effusion. It seemed impossible that 
any thing I had written could succeed, and I 
felt that nothing hut decided success could justify 
a person in my portion to bo an author. I iialf de- 
termined to recall the rash deposite, but a mixtnro 
of felse shame and lingering hope that I mi^t yet 
be happily mistaken, dissuaded me. I resolved to 
think im more or it. It was an inconsiderate ven- 
ture, but secrecy would preserve me from public 
shamo, and as for my private mortification, I should 
at least derive from ftilure a beneficial conviction 
of my literary incompetency, and increased energy 
to follow up the path which fortune seemed to 
desKne for my pursuit. Oflicial circumstances oc- 
curred also at this moment, which imperatively 
demanded all my attention, and which indeed 
intcresteil my feelings in no ordinary degree 

The throne of my royal master had been gua- 
ranteed to him by tiiose famous treaties which, at the 
breaking up of tiiat brilliant viaon, the French env 
pire, had been vainly considered by the great Eu- 
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meat of Earope. A chan^ of dynasty hail placed 
the king in a delicate position, but by his cage cou 
cila and discreet conduct the last burst of the rev 
lutionary storm passed aver without striking his dl 
item. One of the most distinguished instances 
the miiiialerial dexleiity of my father was the dis- 
covery of a latent indination in certain of ou 
poweiful allies, la favour the intarests of the abdi 
cated dynaety, and ultimately to dispute the sue 
cession, which, at the moment, distracted by (ho 
multiplicity of important and cngroBsin ' ' 
they deemed themselves loo hastily to have recog- 
nised. In this conjuncture, an appeal to arms on 
our part was idle, and all to which we could trust 
in bringing about a satisfactory adjustment of this 
paramount question, was diplomatic ingenuity. 
For more than three years, secret, but active nego- 
tiations had boen on foot to attain our end, and cir- 
cumstances had now occurred which induced us to 
believe that, by certain combinations, the result 
might be realized. 

I took a veiy great interest in these negotiations, 
and wastheoniy person out of the cabinet to whom 
ihey were confided. The situation of the prince 
royal, himself a very accomplished personage, but 
whose unjust unpopularity ofibred no obstacle to 
the views of his enemies, extremely commanded my 
fff ulpathy; Ihe secrecy, importance, and refined diffi- 
cultr of the transactions called forth all the play of 
my invention. Although an af&ir which, accord- 
ing to etiquette, should have found its place in the 
Foreign Office, my father, on his promotion, did 
not think it fitting to transfer a budness of so deli- 
cate a nature to another functionary, and he con- 
trived to correspond upon it with foreign courts in 
Ms character of lirst minister. As his secretary, I 
had been privy to all Ihs details, and I continued 
therefore to assist him in his subsequent proceed- 
ings. 

My lather and myself materially differed as to 
the course expedient to be pursued. He flattered 
himself that every thing might be brought about by 
negotiation, in which he was indeed unrivalled, 
and he often expatiated to me on the evident im- 
possibility of the king having recourse to any other 
measures. For myself, when I remembered the 
time that had already passed without in any way 
advancing our desires, and believed, which I did 
most lirmly, that the conduct of the great continen- 
tal powers in this comparatively unimportant aff^r 
was only an indication of their resolution to pro- 
mote the system on which they had based all the 
European relations — I myself could not refrain from 
expressing a wish to adopt a very diSerent and lar 
more earnest conduct. 

In this state of afiairs I was one day desired by 
my fither to attend him at a secret conference with 
Ihe ambassadors of the great powers. My father 
flattered himself that he might this day obtain his 
long-desired end, and so interested was the mo- 
narch in the progress, as well as the result, of our 
canslqtations, that he resolved to be present him- 
self, although incognito. 

The scene of the conference was the same palace 
whither my &ther had been summoned to receive 
the notification of his appointment as first minister, 

I can well recall the feelings with which, on the 
morning of the conference, I repaired to the palace 
with my father. Wo wer3 muffled up in our pe- 
lisses, for Ihe air was very sharp, but the sun was 
not without influence, and shonG vrith great bril- 



liancy. There are times when I am isfluenced by 
a species of what I may term happy audacity, for it 
is a mixture of recklessness and self-con lidence 
which has a very felicitous effect upon the animal 
spirits. At these moments, I never calculate con- 
sequences, yet every thing seems to go right. I 
feel in good fortune — the iudicrous side of every 
thing occurs to me, — I think of nothing but gro- 
tesque images, — I astonish people by bursting into 
laughter, apparently without a cause. Whatever 
is submitted to me I turn into ridicule. I shrug 
my shoulders and speak epigrams. 

I was in one of these moods to-day. My father 
could not comprehend mc. He was very serious, 
but instead of sympathizing with all his grave hopea 
and dull fears, 1 did nothittg but ridicule their ex- 
cellencies, whom we wore going to meet, and per- 
form to hun an imaginary conference, in which hs 
also figured. 

'" rrivod at tho palace. I became a little BO- 
My father went to the king. I entered a 
large Gothic hall, where the conference was to 
take place. It was a fine room, hung with trophies, 
and principally lighted by a large Gothic window. 
At the farther end, near the fire, and portioned ofi 
by a large Indian screen, was a round table, covered 
vrith green cloth, and surrounded by seats. The 
Austrian minister arrived. I walked up and down 
hall with him for some minutes, ridiculing di- 
plomacy. He was one of those persons who believe 
you have a direct object in every thing you say, 
intradictory opinions upon oil subjects 
n a fruitful source of puzzled meditation. 
He thought I was one whose words ought to be 
marked, and I believe that my nonsense has oiien 
isioned him a sleepless night. The other minis- 
soon assembled, and in a few minutes, a small 
door opened at the top of the hall, and the king and 
ly father appeared. Wo bowed, and took our 
^ats, I, being secretary, seated myself at the desk, 
1 take notes for the drawing up of the protocols. 
We believed tiial the ori^nal idea of considering 
the great treaties as only a guaranty to the indivi- 
dual, and not to Ms successors, originated at Vienna. 
Indeed, it was the early acquaintance of my father 
with the Austrian minister that lirst Bssisied him 
ascertaining this intention. We believed that 
the Kussian cabinet had heartily entered into this 
new reading, (hat Prussia supported it only in de- 
ference to the court of St Petersbuigh, and that 
France was scarcely reconciled lo the proposed 
derangement by the impresuon that it naturally 
assisted those prindples of government by a recur- 
rence to which the cabinet of Versailles then bc- 
convinccd (hey could alone maintain 
diemselves. 

Such had been our usud view of the stale of 
opinion wi^i respect to this question. It had been 
the object of my father to induce the French court 
' join with that of St James's in a strong demon- 
ration in favour of the present system, and to 
indicate, in the event of that demonstration being 
fruitless, the possibiUty of their entering with the 
T into a tripartite party treaty, framed in puisu- 
e of the spirit of the invalidated one. He 
ited that to-day this demonstration would bo 

We entered into business. The object of our 

opponents was to deny that the tendency of eert^n 

of which we complained, was inimical to tlie 
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dncerit;, by assenting to a 
iiea that il 



V guaranty, on the 
' a the 1 



St espress all that mas intended. Hours were 

wasted in multipUed discussions as to the meaning 
of paiticulat clauses in patticular treaties, and as to 
precedents to justify {articular acts. Hours were 
wasted, for we did not adTanoe. At length my fa- 
ther recurred to tlie spirit, rather than the letter of 
the affair, and in nrging the neeessi^ for the peace 
of Europe and other high causes, that this affair 
should be setded without delay, he gave an eice!- 
lenf opportunity for the friends he had anticipated 
(o come forward. They spoke, but indeed it was 
very -sague and nnsatisiactiny. I marked the lip 
of the Austrian minister curl as if in derision, and 
Ihe BuBsian arranged his papcra as if all now were 
finished. 

I know my father well enough by this ImiB to be 
convinced that, in spito of hia apparently unaltered 
mien, be was bitterly disappointed and annoyed. 
The king looked gloomy. There was a pcrfeC " 
lence. Itwt "' i-i— ..u., 

inquired of 
to break the dead pat 

The whole morning my fancy had been busied 
with the most grotesque images. I had never 
been a moment impressed with the gravity of thu 
proceedings The presence of the king alone pre- 
vented me irom constant raillery. When I recol- 
lected the enact nature of the business on which wa 
were assembled, and then called to mind the cha- 
racters who took part in the discussion, I could 
scarcely refrain from laughter. "Voltaire would 
soon settle this," I thought, " and send Messieurs 
the Austrian, and the Eusdan, and the Prussian, 
with their mnstaehios, and hussar jackets, and fiirs, 
to their own country. ^Y'"" l>«ai"ef j^^'O they 



ceased speaking had I been awiire of what I had 
dared to do. Once I shot a rapid glance .it my 
father. His eyes were fixed on the ground, and I 
thought a little pale, As I withdrew my glance, I 
caught the king's fiery eye, but its expresaon did 

It is difEcdt to convey an idea of the success of 

_..y boldness. It could not enter the im^^nation 

of the diplomaljsia that any one could dare to 

speak, and particularly under such circumstances, 

ithout instructions and without authority. They 

oked upon me only as tho mouthpiece of the royal 

tentions. They were alarmed at our great, and un- 

ontcd, and uneipeoled resolution, at the extreme 

_ jnger and invisible results of our purposes. The 

English and French ministers, who watched every 

turn, made a vehement representation in ourfevour, 

and tiie conference broke up with an esp'^^^''"' "f 

irresolution and surprise in the countenances of our 

antagonists, quite unusual with them; and which 

' * ■ 'jortly allctwiirus loOKpis 

the king, BJid desired me to wait for him in the hall, 
alone. I was excited. I felt the triumph 
;eEs. Ifeltthat 1 had done a great action. I 

felt all my energies. 1 walked op and down the 
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.« kward that the Austrian minister ,wTangement which shortly afterwards took pis 

e date of aparticular treaty, merely The conference broke up, my father retired 

- ■■ immediately ' ''- -"'-■—'—• :.f-.-i.i™ ... .1.= 
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now proceed to business." He looked 
prised. "Gentlemen," I contmued, "you musthe 
quite aware, that this is the last conference his 
majes^ can permitos to bold upon a aubjec 
ought never to have been discussed. The 
very simple, and demands but little consiiL 
If the guaranty we jusUy requite be not granted, 
his majesty must have recourse to a popular appeal. 
Wo have no fear about the result We are ; 
iiured for it. His majesty will acquire anew, i 
if possible, a stronger titie to his crown, and 
what you will occasion by your squeamishnes 
authenticate tiie right of a sovereign, who, although 
not the offepriug of a dynasty, acquired hia throne 
not by the voice of the people, and has been con- 
stantly recognised by all your courts ; you will be 
tho direct cause of a most decided democratic 
demonstration m the election of a king by the peo- 
ple alone. For us, the result has no terrors. Your 
exeellenacs are the best judges whether your royal 
masters possess any territories in our vicinity 
which mav bet noculated with our daug< 
le.' 
1 was astounded by iny audacity. Not till I had 



thirsted for 
There seemed to me no achievement of 
which I was not capable, and of which I was not 

ibitious. In imagination I shook thrones and 
founded emph^s. I felt myself a being born to 
breathe in art atmosphere of revolution. 

My father came not. Time wore away, and the 
day died. It was one of those stern soblunc sun- 
sets, which is ahnost the only appearance in the 
north in which nature enchanted me. I stood at 
the window ga^ig a"^ ^^ burnished masses that, 

ind capricious beau^, on the far horiion. I turned 
'aside and looked on the rich trees suffused with 
light, and ever and anon irradiated by 
tiie dying shoots of a golden ray. The deer were 
tealing home to their bowers, and I watched them 
ill their golden and glancing forms gradually lost 
heir lustra in the declining twilight. The glory 
had now departed, and all grew dim, A solitary 
star alone was sMning in the gmy sky, a bright 
add solitary star. 

And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, 
and the dim beauties of the cooimg eve, my mind 
grew calm. And all the bravery of my late revery 
passed away. And I felt indeed a disgust for all tho 
worldliness on which I had been lately pondering. 
And there arose in my mind a desire to create things 
beautiful as that golden sun, and that glittctmg 

I heard my name. 'ITie hall was now daA- 
ened. In the distance stood my father. I joined 
him. He placed his arm aiTcctionately in mine, 
and said to mc, "My son, you will be primo 
minister of " ' " ' '; perhaps something greater." 

XIV. 

As we drove home, every thing seemed changed 
smce the morning. My father was in high spirits, 
for him, even elated : I, on the contrary, was silent 
and thoughtful. This evening there was a ball at 
tlie palace, which, although httle inclined, I fell 
obliged to attend. 
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I anivod lute; (lie king was eurroiuidcd bj a 
biillmtit circle, and conversing with his usual fe- 
lidtoua affability. I would baTB nithdrawn when 
I had made my obeisance, but his mtijesty advanced 
a step, and imniediatel; addressed me. He eon- 
Tereed with me for some time. Few men poaseas 
% more captivating address than this sovereign, It 
was dillicult at all times not to foci chirmed, and 
now I was conscious that this mark of his favour 
recognised no ordinary claims to his confidence. I 
was the object of admiring envy. That night there 
were few in those saloons, crowded with the flower 
of the land, who did not covet my position, I 
akine was insensible to it. A vision of high 
mountans and deep blue lakes rainglad with all the 
artificial splendour that dazilcd around. I longed 
to roam amid the solitude of nature, and dislinrthen 
a mind teeming with creative sympathy. 

I drew near a group which the pretty Baroness 
Engel was addresdng with more than her usual 
unimaljon. When she caught my eye, she beck- 
oned me to join her, and said, "0! Count Con larini, 
have you read Manstcin ?" 

"n," I said, ill a careless tone, " what is 



it!" 



" O ! you must get it directly. The oddest book 



"O, yea! all of us, all of us. I have not had 
time to mako out the ctioraclers, I read it so quickly. 
My man only sent it to mo this morning. I must 
get a key. Now you, who are so clever, make me 

" I will look at it, if you roally recommend me." 
" You must look at it It is the oddest book 
that was ever written. Immensely clever, I assure 
ily clover. I cannot exactly make it 



" That is certainly much in its favour. The ob- 
scure, as you tnow, is a principal insredient of the 
sublime." 

" How odd you are ! Bat really, now, Count 
Contarini, get Manstcin. Every one must read it. 
As for your illustrious principal. Baron de Bragnaes 
—he is really hit off to tho life." 

" Indeed !" I smd, with concealed consternation. 

" O ! no one can mistake iL I thought I should 
have died with laughing. Bilt we are all there. I 
am sure I know the author." 

"Who is it! who is it!" eagerly inquired the 
group. 

"I do not feioto, mind," observed the baroness. 
" It is only conjecture, merely a conjecture. But I 
always find out everybody." 

" O ! that you do," said ihe group. 

" Yes, I find them out by the style." 

" How clever you arc !" esclaimed the group, 

" 0, 1 shall not betray him. Only I am 
convinced I know who it is." 

" Pray, pray, tell ns," entreated the group. 

" You need not look around, Matilda, ho 
here. A ftiend of yours, Contarinl I thought 
that young Moskoffsky was in a great huny to run 
off to Si. Petersburg. And he has left us a legacy. 
We are all in it, I assure you," she exclaimed, 
the one nearest, in an under, but decisive tone. 

I breathed again. " Young Moskofisky ! To be 
sure it is," I observed, witli sn air of thoughtful 
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"To bo sure it is. Without readingaline, I 
have no doubt of it. I suspected that he meditated 
something, I mual get Manatein directly, if it be 
by yoimg MoskoBsky. Any thing that young 
Moskoffsky writcsmust be worth reading. What 
an excellent letter he writes ! You are my oracle, 
Baroness Engel; I have no doubt of your discrimi- 
nation ; but I suspect that a certain correspondence 
with a brilliant young Muscovite has assisted you 
in your discovery." 

" Be contented," rejoined Ihe baroness, with a 
smile of aflocted mystery end pique, " that there is 
one who can en%htGn you, and be not curious as 
lo the source. Ah 1 there is Countess Norberg — 
how well she looks to-night!" 

I walk«^ away to salute Christiana. As I moved 
through llie elegant crowd, my nervous car con- 
stantly caught half phrases, which often made we 
linger. " Very satirical — very odd — very peraonal 
— very odd, indeed — what can it all be about! 
Do you know 1 No, I do not — do you ! Baroness 
Engel — all in it — must get it — very witty — very 
flippanL Who can it be 1 Young Moskofikky. 
Read it at once without stopping — never read any 
thing ao odd — ran off to St. Petersburgh — always 
thought him very clever. Who can the Duke of 
Twaddle mean 1 Ah ! lo be sure— I wonder it did 

I joined Christiana. I waltzed with her. I was 
on tiie point, once or twice, of asking her if she 
had read "Manstein," but did not dare After the 
dance we walked away. Mademoiselle de Mollke, 
who, although young, was not charming, hut very 
intellectual, and who affected to (hink me a great 
genius, because I had pasquinadcd her father, 
stopped us. 

" My dear countess, how do you do ! You look 
most delightfully to-night Count Contarmi.have 
you read Manatein ? You never read any thing ! 
How can jou say so ! but you alwaya say such 
things. You must read Manstein, Everybody 
is reading it. It is full of imagination, and very 
personal — very personal, indeed. Baroness Engel 
says we are all in i(. You arc there. You are 
Horace de Beaufort, who thinks every thing and 
everybody a bore— exactly like you, count, eiacUy 
— what I have always said of you. Adieu '. mind 
you get Manstein. and then come and talk it over 
with me. Now do, that's a good creature !" And 
this talkative Titania tripped away. 

" You are wearied, Christiana, and these rooms 
are insuilerably hot You had better sit down." 

We seated ourselves in a retired part of the 
room. I observed an unusual smile upon the ^e 
of Christiana. Suddenly she said, with a slight 
fluah, and not without emotion, " I shall not betray 
you, Contarini, but I am convinced that you are 
the author of Manstein." 

I was very a^tated — I could not immediately 
speak. I was ever different to Christiana to what 
I was to other people. I could not feign to her. 
I could not dissemble. My heart alwaya opened 
to her, and it seemed to me almost blasphemy (o 
address her in any other language but truth, 

"You know me belter than all others, Chris- 
tiana. Indeed, you alone know mo. But I would 
sooner hear tihat any one was considered the author 
of Manatein than myself." 

" You need not fear that I shall be indiscreet hut 
rest assured it cannot long be a secret." 

"Indeed 1" I said: "why not'" 
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" ! Contarini, it is too like." 

"Like whom!" 

" Kaj I jou affect ignorance." 

" Upon my honour, Chrisliana, I do nol, Havo 
ihB kindness to believe (hat thero is at least one 
peraon in the world to whom I am not afiectecl. 
Ifyou mean that Mansteio ia a picture of myself, 
I can assure you most solemnly that I never less 
thought of myaelf than when I dr 't I Ih u ht 
it was an ideal character." 

" It is limt very circumalaHce tl t occa, n th 
resemblance ; for you, Contarin wh t y 
may appear in this room, you are an d 1 h 

" You have read it?" I asked. 

" I have read it," she answered se u ly 

" And you do not admire it I f 1 u d 
not. Nay 1 conceal nothing from m CI t a a 
I can bear tiuth." 

" I admire its genius, Contarim I w h that I 
could speak witli equal approbation f ts j dgm nt, 
It will, I fear, make yon many enemies." 

" You astonish me, Chrisriana. I do not care 
for enemies. I care for nobody but for you. But 
why should it make mo enemiesi" 

" I hope I am mistaken. It ia TOry possible I am 
miatakcn. I know not why I talk upon auch aub- 
jeclB. It is fooUah — it is impertinent ; but the ' 
lerest, the deep interest I have always taken 
you, Contarini, occaaona this conversation, and 

"Dear Christiana, how good, how veiy gooii 



" And all these people vuhom you have ridiculed 
— surely, Contarini, you have enough already who 
envy you — surely, Contarini, it mas most impru- 

" People ridiculed ! I never meant to ridicule 
any peraon in particular. I wrote with rapidity. 
I wrote of what I hid seen and what I felt. There 
is nothing but truth in it." 

"You are not in a position, Contarini, to speak 
truth." 

" Then I must be in a very miserable positi 
Christiana." 

" You are what you are, Contarini. All must 
admire you. You are in a very envzcd, I will hope, 
a very enviable position," 

"Alas! Christiana, I am the moat miserable fel- 
low that breathes upon thia broad workl." 

She was silent 

" Deareat Chriatiaua." I continued, " I apeak to 
you as I would speak » no other person. Think 
nol that I am one of those who deem it interesting 
to he conaiderod unhappy. Such trifling I despise. 
What I say to you I would not confess (o another 
human being. Among theac people my vanity 
would be injured lo be considered miserable. But 
i am unhappy, really unhappy, moat desolately 
wretched. Enviable posi^on ! But an hour bu 
I was meditatii^ how I could eitrieale myself fp 
it ! Alas [ Christiana, I cannot ask you for conn- 
eel, for I know not what I dedre, what I could 
wish; but I feci — each hour I feel more keenly, 
and never more keenly than when I am with you, 
that I was not made fii this life, nor this life for mc" 

" I cannot advise yen, Contarini. What — whal 
can I advise 1 But I am unhappy lo find thai you 
ate. I grieve, 1 grieve deeply, that one apiarjnlly 
witti all that can make him fcippy, should still miss 
tslicity. You are yet very young, Contarini and 



I cannot but believe that you will still altam all ytni 
deaire, and all that you deserve." 

" I desire nothing. I know not what I want. 
All thai I know is, that what I possess I abhor." 
"Ah! Contarini, bewaro of your imaginalion.'' 

XV. 

rm that had been apprehended by the 
^)rr«^ent alfection of ChnBliana surely burst. I do 
■ re that my publisher betrayed me. 1 bo- 
,al evidence settled the aflair. In a fort- 
is acknowledged by all that I was the 
author of " Manalein," and all were surprised that 

II is authorship could, for a moment, have been a 
lean ^ve no idea of the outcry. Every- 
body was in a paasion — affected to be painfully 

■ LVB of their neighbours' wrongs. The very 
lality was ludicrously esaggeratcd. Every- 
body look a delight in detecting the originals of my 
portraits. Various ki^s were handed aiout, all 
different, and not content with recognising the very 
idcd sketches from life there really were, 
and which were suffidenlly obvious, and not very 
malignant, they mischievously insisted, that not a 
human shadow glided over my pages which might 
not be traced lo its substance, and proteated that 
the Austrian minialer was the model of an old 

Thoae who were ridiculed inaiated that the ridi- 
cule called in queslion the very first principles of 
society. They talked of confidence violated which 
never had been shared, and faith broken which 
never liad been pledged. Never waa so much non* 
aence talked about nothing since the days of the 
schoolmen. But nonsense, when eameat, is im- 
pressive, and sometimes takes you in. If you are 
in a hurry, you occasionally mistake it for sense. 

All the people who had read " Manstein," and 
been very much amused with it, began to think 
Ihey were quite wrong, and that it waa a very im- 
proper and wicked book, because tliis was daily 
reiterated in theii ears by half a dozen bores, who 
had gained an immortafity which they did not de- 
serve. Such conduct, it was universally agreed, 
must not be encouraged. Where would it end T 
Eveiybody was alarmed. Men passed mo in the 
street without notice— I received anonymoua letters 
— and even many of my intimates grew coki. As 
I abhor esplanations, I said nothing ; and although 
I was disgusted with the folly of much (hat I heard, 
I contradicted nothing, however ridiculously false, 
and felt confident that, in time, the world would 
discover that they had been gulled iato fighting the 
baldc of a lew individuals whom they despised. I 
found even a savage delight in being an object, for 
a moment, of public astonishmenl, and tear, and 
indignation. But the affair getting at last trouble- 
some, I fought young Be Bragnaea with swords in 
the Deer Park, and having succeeded ui pinking 
him, it was discovered that I was more amiable. 
For the rest, out of my immediate circle, the work 
had been &om the first decidedly successful. 

In all (his not very agreeable aflair, I was de- 
lighted by the conduct of Christiana. Although 
she seriously disapproved of what was really ob- 
jecOonable in " Manstein," and although she waa 
of so modest and quiet a temper, that she unwil- 
lingly eiercised that iofluence in society lo which 
her rank, and fortune, and rare accomplishments 
entitled her, she suddenly became mv most activi 
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mjilviolenl partisotii,ridiculKl the pretended wrongs I 
and mock propriety thai echoed around her, and 
deelarii^ that the author of " Mansteiii" had only 
been bold enough to print that which all repeated, i 
rallied them on Iheit hypocrisy. Baroness En- 
gel also was faithful, although a little jealous of 
the ical of Christiana, and betwcau them they 
laughed down the cabal, and so enOrely turned the 
public tecling, (hat in lesa than a month it was 
uni«ei«ally agreed that " Mansleiu" was a most 
delightful book, and the satire, as they damtilj 
phrased it, " perfectly allowable." 

Amid all this tumult my father was silent. 
From no look, from no expression of his, could I 
gain a bint either of hie approval or his disappro- 
bation. I could not ascertain even if he had seen 
the book. The Countess Fleming of ci 
it immediately, and had not tho slightest concep- 
tion of what it was about. When she heard it 
by me, she read it again, and was alill more [ 
lied, but told me she was deUghted. When the 
Uproar took place, instead of repeating, which shi 
often did, all the opmions she had caught, she be- 
came quite silent, and the volumes d' ' 
from hei table. The storm blew over, a 
had shivered mo, and the volumes crept forth from 
their mysterious retirement. 

About two months after the publi 
" Manslfin," appeared a new number of the great 
crittcd jonmal of the north of Europe. One of 
the works reviewed waa my notorious production. 
I tore open iho leases with a blended feeling of 
de^re and fear, which I can yet remember. I felt 
prepared lor the worst. I lett (hat such grave 
sors, however impossible it was to deny the decitled 
genius of the work, and however eager they might 
be to h^l the advent of an original mind, — I felt 
that it was but reasonable and just that they shoald 
disapprove of the temper of the loss elevated por- 
liuns.and somewhat dinpiite the mora! tendency of 
the more eialted. 

With what horror, with what blank despair 
with what supreme, appalling astonishment, did 1 
find myselt for the first time in my life, a subjeci 
of the most reckless, the most roahgnant, and ihi 
most adroit ridicule. I was scarified — I wai 
scalped. They scarcely condescended to nolici 
my dreadful satire except to remark, in passing, 
by-the-by, I appeared to be aa ill-lempered aa I was 
inibedle. But all my eloquence, and all my &ncy, 
and all the strong espression of my secret feelings 
— these ushers of tho court of Apollo fdrly 
laughed me off Parnassus, and held ma np to 
public Bcom, as exhibiting the most lamentable 
instance of min^d pretension and weakness, and 
the most ludicrous specimen of literary delusion 
that it had ever been th^ unhappy ofUce to casti- 
gate, and, as they hoped, to cure. 

The criticism fell from my hand. A film floated 
over ray vision, my knees trembled. I felt that 
McknesB of heart that me experience in our first 
serious scrape. I was ridiculous. It was time to 

What did it signify 1 What was authorship to 
me t What did I care for then- flimsy fame, — I, 
who yet not of age, was an important functionaiy 
of the state, and who might look to its highest 
confidence and honours. It was really too ludi- 
crous. I tried to laugh. I did smile very bitterly. 
Tho insolence of these fellows ! Why! if I could 



not v»rite, surely I was not a fool. ! bad done 
something. Nobody thought me a fool. On the 
contrary, everybody thought me a rather extraor- 
dinary person. What would they think now ? I 
felt a qualm, 

I buried my face in my hands. I summoned 
my thoughts to their last struggle. I penetrated 
my very soul — and I felt the conviction, that 
literary creation was necessary to my existence, 
and that tor it I was formed. And all the beauti- 
ful and dazzling forms that had figured in my 
youthfid visions rose up before mc, crowned mo- 
narchs, and radiant heroes, and women brighter 
day, but their loolis were mournful, and they 
extend»l their arms with deprecating anguish, as 
if ta entreat me not to desert them. And m the 
magnificence of my emotions, and the beauty of 
visions, the worldly sarcasms that had lately 
shaken me, seemed something of another and a 
'er eiistence, and I marvelled that, for a mo- 
ot, this thin, transient cloud could have sha- 
dowed the sunshine of my soul. And I arose, and 
liiled up my arm to heaven, and waved it like a 
banner, and I swore by the nature that I adored, 
that in spite of all opposition I would be an au- 
thor, ay 1 (he greatest of authors, and that far 
climes and distant ages should respond to the ma- 
gic of my sympathetic page. 

The agony was past. I mused in calmness over 
the plans that 1 should pursue. 1 determined to 
ride down to my father's castle, and (here mature 
them ill solitude. Haunt of my early boyhood, 
fragrant bower of Egeria, sweet spot where I first 
scented the bud of my spring-like fancy, willingly 
would I linger in thy green retreats, no mote to be 
wandered over by one who now feels that he was 
ungrateful 10 (hy beau(y ! 

Now that I had resolved, at all coats, to quit ray 
country, and to rescue myself fram the fatal society 
in which I was placed, my impartial intelligence, 
no longer swayed by the conscious impossibility 
of emancipation, keenly eiammed and ascerlMned 
the precise nature and condition of ray character. 
1 perceived myself a being educated in systematic 
prejudice. I observed (hat I was the slave of 
custom, and never viewed any iniddent in relation 
to man in general, but only with reference to the 
particular and limited class of society of which I 
was a member. I recognised myself as seliish and 
afTected. I was entirely ignorant of the principles 
of genuine morality, and I deeply fait that there 
was a total want of nature in every thing connected 
with me. I bad been educated without any regard 
to my particular, or to my general nature ; I had 
nothing to assist me in my knowledge of myself, 
and nothing to guide me in my conduct to others. 
The consequence of my unphilosopbical education 
was my utter wretchedness. 

I determined to re-educate myself. Concaving 
myself a poet, I resolved to pursue a course which 
should develope and perfect my poetic power; and 
never forgetting that I was a man, I was equally 
earnest in a study of human nature to discover a 
code of laws which should regulate my intercourse 
with my fellow-creatures. For both these subUme 
purposes, it was necessary that I should form a 
comprehensive acquaintance with nature in all its 
varieties and conditions ; and I resolved therefore 
to travel. I intended to detail all these feelings to 
m)' fethcr, to conceal nothing from him, and n- 
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quest Mb approlialion and ssaislanee. Intheevent 
of Ills opposilion, I should depart without his Eanc- 
lion, for to depsrt I was resolved. 

I remain«d a week at tile castle, musing over 
these projects, and enlireiy neglecting mj dudeE, 
in the fu^lment of which, ever since the publica- 
tion of " Mansteiii," I had been very remiss. Sud- 
denly, I received a Bummons from ray father to 
epatr to him nilhaut a moment's delay. 

I honied up to town, and hastened to Ms ofSce. 
He was not there, bnt expecting me at home. I 
found him busied with his private secretary, and 
appareiit];y veiy much engaged. He dismissed his 
secretary immediately, and then said, " Contarini 
tliey are lalher troublesome in Norway. I ieavt 
town instantly for Bergen with the king. I regret 
it, beca!i6e we shall not see each other for e 
little time. His majesty has had ihe goodi 
Contarini, to appoint you secretaiy of legatio 

the court of London. Your appointment t 

place at once, but I have obtained you leave of 
absence for a year. You will spend this attached 
to the legation at Paris. I wish you to be 
acquainted with the French people before you join 
tiieir neighbours. In France and England you 
will see two great practical nations. It will do 
jou good. I am sorry that I am so deeply en- 
gaged now. My chasseur, Lausanne, will travel 
wilb you. He is the best traveUing servant in the 
world. He served me when I was your age. He 
19 one of the few people in whom I have unlimited 
confidence. Ho is not only clever, but he is judi- 
cious. You will write to me as often as you can. 
SU'clamb," and here he rang the bell, "Slrelamb 
has prepared all neeessa>y letters and bills for you." 
Here the functionaiy entered: " Mr, Strelamb,'' 
said my Either, "while you explain those papers to 
Connt Contarini, I will write to the Duke of 
Monlfbrt." 

I did not listen to the private secretary, I was bo 
astonished. My lather, in two minuteB, had finished 
hia letter. " This may be useful to you, Contarini. 
It is to an old friend, and a powerful man. I wouU 
not lose lime about your departure, Contarini. Mr, 
Slrelamb, is tiiere no answer from Baron Engel !" 

"My lord, the carriage wiuts," announced a 
servant. 

"I must go. Adieu! Contarini. Write when 
you arrive at Paris. Mr. Strelamb, sea Baron 
Eugel to-night, and send me off a courier with his 
answer. Adieu! Contarini.'' 

He extended me hia hand. I touched it very 
slightly. I never spoke. I was thunderstruck. 

Suddenly I started up and rang the bell. " Send 
me Lausanne !" I told the servant, 

Lausanne appeared. Had my estoniBhmetit not 
been exdted by a greater cause, I might have fell 
conaderable surprise at my father delegating to me 
his confidential domealic Lausanne waa a Swiss, 
about my fatiier's age, vrith a frame of iron, and all 
the virtues of his mountains. Ho was, I belie™, 
Ihe only person in whom my father placed implicit 
trust. But I thought not of this tiien. "Lauaanne, 
I understand you are now in my service." 

He bowed. 

" I have no doubt I shall find cause to confirm 
the confidence which you have enjoyed in our 
bouse fur more than twenty years, is every thing 
ready for my departure!" 

"I had no idea that your cicel'ency had any 
i^nmediale intention to depart" 



"I should [ike to be ofT to-night, good Lajsanne 
.\y ! this very hour. When can I go 1" 

" Your eseellencj'a wardrobe must be prepared. 
Your excellency has not given Car! any direc- 

" None. I do not mean to taie hun. I shall 
trayel only with you." 

" Your excellency's wardrobe — " 

" May be sufficiently prepared in an hour, and 
Palis must supply the rest. In a word, Lausanne, 
can I leave ittis place by daybreak to-morrow ? 
Think only of what is necessary. Show some of 
your obi energy." 

"Your eicellency may rest assured," said Lau- 
sanne, after some rdlection, " that every thing will 
he prepared by that time." 

"It is well Is the countess at home !" 

" The Countesa quitted town yesterday on a viail 
to the Countess de Norberg." 

" The Countess de Norberg I I should have 
Been her too. Go, Lausanne, and be punctual. 
Carl will ^ve you the keys. The Countess do 
Norberg, Christiana !— Yes ! I should have seen 
her. Ah ! It is as well. I have no friends, and 
my adieus are brie£ let them not be bitter. Fare- 
well to the father that has no feeling, and thou, tao, 
Scandinavia, stem soil in which 1 have too long 
lingered — think of ma hereafter aa of aome exotic 
bird, who for a moment lost its way in your cold 
heaven, but now has regained its course, and vringe 
ita flight to a more brilliant earth and a blighter 
sky !" 



PART THE THIRD. 



Oh the eighleentii day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, I praise the Almighty 
Giver of all goodness, that, standing upon the 
hdght of Mount Jura, I beheld tho whole range of 
the High Alps, with Mont Blanc in Ihe centre, 
without a cioud ; a mighty Bpcctaole rarely beheld, 
for, on otiieiwiae cloudless days, these sublime 
elevations are usually veiled. 

I accepted this majeatic vision as a good omen. 
It seemed that nature received me in her fullest 
charms. I was for some time so entranced that I 
did not observo the spreading and shiuing scene 
that opened Ikr beneath me. The mountains, ill 
ranges, gradually diminishing, terminated in iso- 
lated masses, whose enormous (bnna, in deep shade, 
beautifully contrasted with the glittermg glaciers 
of the higher peaks, and rose out of a plain covered 
with fair towns and bright chafeauir, embosomed 
in woods of chestnut, and vines festoonuig in 
orchards and com-iields. Through the centre of 
the plain, a deep blue lake wound its way, which, 
viewed from the height of Jura, seemed hke a 
purple girdle carelessly thrown upon some imperial 

I had remained in Paris only a tew days, and, 
without oflering any explanation to our ministez, 
or even signifying my intention to Lausanne, had 
quitted that city wiUi the determination of reaching 
Veruce mhhout delay. Now that it is probable I 
may never again crosa the mountains, I often regret 
that I neglected this opportunity of becoming more 
acquainte;' wi'b the French people. My beadvras 
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dicn full of fantasies, iuid I looked upon the French 
as an anti-poetical nation ; but I have sinM often 
regretted that I neglected this opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with a race who eierdi 
powerful an influence over cirilization. 

I had thought of Switzerland only aa of a rode 
barriei between me and the fair object of my de- 
sires. The impression that this extraord^ary 
country made upon mo was perhaps increased by 
my previous thoughts having so Utile brooded over 
iU idea. It was in S'niilzerland that I Srst felt how 
caijslantly to contemphits^ublime creation deve- 
lopes the poetic power. It was here that I iiret be- 
gan to study nature. Those forests of black gi- 
gantic pines rising out of the deep snows ; those tall 
white eataracta leaping like headstrong youth into 
the world, and dashing Irom their precipices as if 
allured by the beautiful deluuon of their own rain- 
bow mist ; those mighty clouds sailing beneath my 
, feet, or clinging to the bosoms of the dark green 
mountains, or bioling up like a. spell from the in- 
visible and unfathomable depths ; the fell avalanche, 
fleet as a spirit of evil, terrific when its sound sud- 
denly breaks upon the almighty silence, scarcely 
less terrible when we gaze upon its crumbling and 
pallid frame, varied only by the presence of one or 
two blasted firs ; the head of a mountain loosenit^ 
from its brother peak, rooting up, in the roai of its 
rapid rush, a whole forest of pines, and covering 
the earth far miles with elephantine masses ; the 
supernatural extent of landscape that opens to us 
new worlds i the strong eagles, and the strange 
wild birds that suddenly cross you in your path, and 
stare, and shrieking fiy — and all the soil sights of 
joy and loveliness that mingle wilii these sublime 
and savage spectacles, tlie rich pastures, and the 
numerous flocks, and the golden bees, and the wild 
flowers, and the carved and painted cottages, and 
the simple manners and the primeval grace — 
wherever I moved, I was in turn appalled or en- 
chanted, but whatever I belield, new images ever 
sprang up in my mind, and new feelings ever crowded 
on my &ncy. 

There is something magical in the mountain air. 

My heart is light, my spirits cheerful, eveiy tiling 
is exhilarating. I am in every respect a diflerenl 
being to what I am in lowlands. I cannot even 
think, I dissolve into a delicious revery, in which 
every thing occurs to me without cflbrL Whatever 
passes before mo gives birth in my mind to a new 
character, a new image, a new train of fancies. I 
sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but without premedi- 
tation, without any attempt to guide my imagina' 
tion by my reason. How often, aiier journeying 
along- the wild mule-track, how oDen, on a sunny 
day, have I suddenly thrown myself upon the turf, 
revelled in my existence, and then as hastily jumped 
up and raised the wiki birds with a wlld^ scream. 
I think that these involmilaiy bursts must have 
been occasioned by the unconscious influcm;e of 
extreme health. As for myself, when I succeed 
in faintly recalling the rapture which I have expe- 
rienced in these sohtary rambles, and muse over the 
dood of fancy wiiicb then seemed to pour itself over 
my whole being, and gush out of every feeling and 
every object, I contrast with mortification those 
warm and pregnant hours with this cold record of 
my malurer age. 

I remember that when I first attempted to write, 
I luul a great deaiie to indulge in simile, and that I 
never could succeed in gralUying my wish. This 



inability, more than any other circumstance, c 



itlw 



Even 



" Man 



jtein," which was written in a storm, and without 
any reflection, there are, I believe, few images, and 
those probably are all copied from books. That 
wiiich surprised and gratified me most, when roving 
about Switzerland, was the sudden developcmenl 
which took place of the faculty of illustrating my 
thoughts and feelings. Every object that crossed 
me in some way associated itself ivith my moral 
emotions. Not a mounlMn, or lake, or river, not 
a tree, or flower, or bml, Oiat did not blend with 
some thought, or fimcy, or paswon, and become the 
lively personification of conceptions that lie sleeping 

It is singular that, with oU tills, I never felt any 
desu'e to write. I never thought of writing. I 
never thought of the future, or of man, or fame. I 
was content to exist. I Iwgan from tliis moment to 
suspect,TvhatI have since learned firmly to bcUeve, 
that tlic sense of esistencc is the greatest hapjnness, 
and that deprived of every worldly advantage, which 
is supposed so necessary to our felidty, hfe, pro- 
vided a man be not immured in a dungeon, most 
nevertheless he inexpressibly delightful. If, in strik- 
ig the balance of sensation, misery were found to 
predominUe, no human being would permit himself 
■ but however vast may be the wretched- 
' to us by the accidents of life, the 
certain sum of happiness, which is always supplied 
by our adnurably contrived being, ever supports us 
under the burden. Those who are sufficiently in- 
terested with my biography to proceed with it, will • 
find, as they advance, that this is a subject on which 
I am qualified to ofler an opinion, 

I returned from these glowing rambles to my 
head-quarters, which was usually Geneva. I re- 
turned like the bees laden with treasure. I mused 
r all the beautiful images that had occurred to 
and all the new characters that had risen in my 
mind, and all the observations of nature whii^ 
hereafter would perhaps permit me to delineate 
what was beautiful. For the moment that I mingled 
n 1 vidshed to influence them. But 
idiate or definite intention of appeal- 
ing to their sympathies. Bach hour I was more 
of the long apprenticeship that was ne- 
cessary in the cunning craft for which, I conceived, 
^ issessed a predispo^tion. I thought of " Man- 
a" as of a picture painted by a madman in the 
dark, and wlien I remembered that crude perform- 
ance, and gazed upon the beauty, and the harmony, 
and the Siting parts of the great creations around 
ne, my cheek has oflcn burned even in solitude. 

lothese moments rather of humility than despond- 
mce, I would fly for consolation to the blue waters 
>f that beautiful lake, whose shores have ever been the 
iivonrite haunt of genius, the fair and gentle Leman. 
Nor is (here indeed in nature a sight more lovely 
than ta watch at decline of day tlie last embrace of 
e sun lingering on tiie rosy glaciers of the While 
ountain. Soon, loo soon the great luminary dies, 
e warm peaks subside info purple, and tlien die 
to a ghosUy white; but soon, ah I not too soon, 
B moon springs up from behind a mountain, flings 
or the lake a stream of light, and the sharp gla- 
irs glitter like diver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon those 
enchanted waters, contemplating their beautiful 
lariefy ; and, indeed, if any thing can console ono 
for the absenoa of the moon and stars, it wounl be 
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to watdi ihe lightning, on a dark night, on this 
superb lake. It is incessant, and sometimes in four 
or five dilTerent places at the same time. In the 
morning, Leman loses its ultramarine tint, and is 
covered with the shadows of mountains and cha- 
in moimtain valleys it is very beautiful to watch 
Ihe effect of the rising and setting of the sun. The 
high peaks are first illumined, the soft yellow light 
(hen tips tlie lower elevations, and the bright golden 
showers soon bathe the whole valley, ejcept a dark 
afei!flk at the lottnni, which is often not visited by 
sunlight. The elFect.of sunset ia perhaps still more 
lovely. The highest peaks are (hose which the 
sun lovea mosL Ono by one, the mountains, rela- 
tivriy to their elevations, steal into darkness, and 
the rosy tint is oflsn aufiused over the peaks and 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, while the whola world 
below is enveloped in the darkest twilight 

What is it that tnakes me long to dwell upon 
these scenes, which, with all their lovphness, I have 
never again visited 1 Is it indeed the memory of 
their extreme beau^, or of the happy houra they 
afforded me, or is it because I am approaching a 
period of my life which I some^mea feci I sl^l 
never have courage to delineate 1 

II. 

The thunder roared, the flawing lightning re- 
vealed only one nniversal mist, the wind tore up 
the pines by their roots, and flung them down into 
the valley, the rain descended in inundating guata. 
When once I hail resolved to quit Geneva, my 
desire to reach Venice returned upon me in all its 
original force. I had travelled to the font of the 
Siniplon without a moment's delay, and now I had 
the mortificaUon to be detained there in a wretched 
niountfflQ village, intersected by a torrent whose roar 
waa deafening, and with large white clouds sailing 
about the streets. 

The storm had lasted three days ; no one had 
ever heard of such a storm at this time of the year; 
it was quite impossible to pass ; it was quite im- 
poB^ble to say when it would end, or what would 
happen. The poor people only hoped that no evil 
was impending over the village of Brigg. As for 
myself, when, day after day, I awoke only to find 
the thunder more awful, the lightning more vivid, 
and the mist more gloomy, I began to believe that 
my two angels were combatting on ihe height of 
Simplon, and that some supernatural, and perhaps 
beneficent power, would willingly prevent me from 
entering Italy. < 

I retired to bed, I fiung my cloak upon a chair 
opposite a blaiing wood-lire, and I soon fell asleep. 
I dreamed that I was in the vast hall of a palace, 
and that it was full of reverend and bearded men in 
rich dresses. They were seated at a council table, 
upon which their eyes were filed, and I, who had re- 
cently entered, stood aside. And suddenly Iheir 
preaident raised his head, and observed me, and 
beckoned to me with much dignity. And I ad- 
vanced to him, and he eitended to mo his hand, 
and said, with a gracious smile, " You hai-s been 
fong- cxpecled." 

The coundl broke up, the members dispersed, 
and by his desire, I followed the president. And 
me entered another chamber, which was smaller, 
but covered with pictures, and on one side of the 
door was a portnit of Julius Cieaar, and o: 



other one of myself. And my guide turned hie 
head, and pouitmg to the pamtinga, said, " Yoa 
see you have been long expected. There ie a grea: 
resemblanee beltveen you andyour unck." 

And my companion suddenly disappeared, and 
^ing alone, I walked up to a large window, but I 
luld distinguish nothing, except when the Ii?ht- 
lung revealed the thick gloom. And the thundei 
rolled over the palace. And I knelt down and 
prayed, and suddenly the window waa irradiated, 
and the bright form of a female appeared. Herfeir 
hair reached beneath the waist, her countenance 
was melancholy, yet seraphic In her hand she 
held a crucifix. And I said, " O blessed Magdalen, 
have you at last returned 1 I have been long wan- 
deiing in the wildeme^, and methought you had 
fiji^tten me. And mdeed I am about again to go 
forth, but Heaven frowns upon my pilgrimage." 
And she smiled and said, "SuTiskitie mcceeda to 
slorm. You hwx been lung expected." And as 
ahe spoke, shs vaniahed, and 1 looked again through 
the window, and beheld a beautiful city very fair in 
the sun. Its marble palaces rose on each side of a 
broad canal, and a multitude of boats skunmed 
the blue water. And I knew where I was. 
And I descended ftom the palace to the brink of the 
canal, and my original guide saluted me, and, in his 
mpany, I entered a gondola. 
A clap of thunder broke over the very house, and 
woke me. I jumped up in my bed. I stared. I 
jcheld sitting in my room the same venerable per- 
;onage in whose presence 1 had, the moment before, 
found myself. The embers of the fire shot forth a 
faint and flickering light, I felt that I had been 
asleep. I felt that I had dreamed. I even remem 
bered where I was. I was not in any way confused. 
Yet before me was this myaterioua comjjanion, gaz- 
ing upon me with the same gracious dignity with 
which he had at firat beheld me in the palace. I 
remamed altting up in my bed, staring with start- 
ing eyes, and open mouth. Gradually his im^;e 
became fainter and fauiter. His features melted 
iviray, his form also soon dissolved, and I disco- 
'ercd only the empty chair and hanging cloak. 

I jumped out of bed. The storm still raged. A 
kII was tolUng. Nothing is more awful than a 
bell tolhng in a storm. It was about &ree hours 
past midnight. I called Lausanne, 

■".ausanne," I said,. "I am resolved to cross the 



any rewards, make what promises you please — bnl 
1 am resolved to cross — even in the teeth of an 
avalanche." Although I am a person easily 
managed in little matters, and especially by servants, 
I spoke in atone which Lausanne sufiicienlly knew 
me to feel was decisive. He was not one of those 
men who make or ima^ne difiicultics, but, on the 
contrary, fruitful in discovering expedients, yet ho 
seemed not a Utde surprised, and slightly hesitated. 

'■ Lausanne," I said, " if you think it too danger- 
ous to venture, I release youfrom your duty. But 
cross the mountain, and m two or three hours, I 
shall, even if I cross it alone." 

He quitted the room. I threw a fresh log upon 
the fire, and repeated to myself "Ihave been Miig 
expected." 

III. 

BEfOBE ai o'clock, all was prepared. Besides 
the postifions, Lausanne engaged several guides. 1 
think we must have been about an hours ascend 
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ine, certainly not more, and this does not much 
oitied tiie usual course. J had occasion on this, 
ae I have since at many other conjuncturee, to ol>- 
eerve what an admirable animal is man when thrown 
upon his own resourcca in danger. The coolness, 
the courage, the perseverance, the acutenees, and 
iho kindness with which my companions deported 
thcmselvea, were as remarkable as thej were delight- 
ful. As Ibr myself, I could do nothing but lean 
back in the carri^o, and trust to their experience 
and energy. It was indeed awfiiL We were almost 
always enveloped in roisl, and if a violent gust, for 
a moment, disEnpaled the vapaiu", it was only to 
afford a glimpse of the precipices on whose very >- 
brink wo were making our way. Nothing ia moi^ gi 
tarific than the near roar of a cataract in ti^ dark. 
It is horrible. As for myself, I will canfess that I 
was more than once fairly fiightened, and when the 
agitated shouts of my companions indicated tho 
immmence of the impending danger, I felt very 
much like a man who had raised the devil that hi 
cannot lay. 

The storm was only on the lower part of the 
mountain. As we ascended, it became clea 
The scene was perfect desolation. At length 
arrived at a small table-land, surrounded by slight 
elevMions, the whole covered with eternal snows. 
Cataracts were coursing down these hills in all 
dhactions, and the plain, was covered with the 
chaotic forms of crumbled avalanches. The sky 
was a thick dingy white. My men ga 
about of exultation, and welcomed me tc 
mit of Simplon. 

Hei-e I shook handa, and parted with my faithful 
guides. As I was drinking a glass of brandy, and 
enveloping myself in my furs, the clouds broke 
towards Ilaly, and a beautiful streak of blue sky 
seemed the harbinger of the Ausonian Heaven. I 
felt in high spirits, and we dashed down the descent 
with an ease and rapidity that pleasantly reminded 
me, by the contrast, of our late labour, 

A dashing descent dovra ono of the H^h Alps is 
a fine thing. It is very eidting to scamper through 
one of those sublime tnnnols, cut through solid 
rocks MS thousand feet above the ocean, — to whir, 
along those splendid galleries over precipices whose 
terminations are invi«ble, — to gallop through passes, 
as if you were flying Irom the companions of the 
avalanches, which are dissolving at your ieet, — to 
spin over bridges spanning a roaring and rushing 
torrent, and to dash through narrow gorges backed 
with eternal snows peepii^ over the nearer 
blacker background. 

It was a sudden turn. Never shall I forget it 
called to Lausanne to stop, and notwithstanding 
the dit£cu1ty, they clogged the wheels with stones. 
It was a sudden turn of the road. It came upon 
me like a spirit. The quick change of scenery 
around me had disturbed my mind, and prevenlal 
mo from dwelling upon the idea. So it came upon 
me uncipecleilly, most, most unexpectedly. Ah ' 
why did I not their die ! I was too happy. I stoot 
lip to gaie for the first lima upon Italy, and the 
tears stole down my cheek. 

Yes ! yes 1 I at length gazed upon those beauti- 
ful and glittering plains. Yes! yes! I at length 
beheld those purple mountains, anil drank the balmy 
breath of that fragrant and liquid air. Alter such long- 
ing, after alt the dull miseryWf my melancholy life, 
wad this great boon indeed accprded me! Why, why 
did I riot then die 1 I was indeed, inJ ed t ' 



IV. 

I AWOKE. I asked myself. "Am I indeed in 
Italy 1." I could scarcely refi^in from shouting with 
joy. While dressing, I asked many questions of 
Lausanne, that his answers might assure me of this 
incredible happiness. When he left the room, I 
danced about die chamber like a madman. 

" Am I indeed in Ilaly 1" My morning's journey 
was the most satisfactory answer. Although, of 
late, the buwness of my life had been only to ad- 
mire nature, my progress was nevertheless one un- 
interrupted gaze. 

, 'Those aiure mountains, those shining lakes, those 
gardens, and palaces, and statues, those cupolaed 
convents crowning luxuriant wooded hills, and 
flanked by a single, but most graceful tree, the un- 
dulation of shore, the projecting headland, the 
receding bay, the roadside uninclosed, yet bounded 
with walnut, and vine, and flg, and acacia, and 
abuond-trees, bending down under (heir bursting 
Ihiit, the wonderful effect of light and shade, the 
trunks of every tree looking bkck as ebony, and 
their thick foliage, fiiim the excesave light, quite 
thin and transparent in the sunshine, the while 
sparkling villages, each with a church with a tall 
thin tower, the large melons trailing over the marble 
wall, — and, above all, tlie extended prospect, so 
striking after the gloom of Alpine passes, and so 
different in its sunny light from the reflected, un- 
earthly glare of eternal snows, — yes, yes, this indeed 
was Italy ! I could not doubt my felicity, even if 
I had not marked, with curious admiration, the 
black eyes and picturesque forms that were flashing 
and glancing about me in all directions. 

Milan, with its poelic opera, and Verona, gay 
amid the mingling reUcs of two diousand years, and 
Vicenza, witii its Pal'adian palaces and gales of 
triumph, and pensive Padua, with its studious 
colonnades, I tore myself from their attraclioiis. 
Their choicest luemorials only accelerated my pro- 
gress, only made me more anxious to gain the chief 
seat of the wonderful and romantic people, who had 
planted in all their marketplaces the winged lion 
of Si. Mark, and rdsed between Roman amphithe- 
atres and feudal castles, their wild and Saracenic 
piles. 

I was upon the Brenta, upon that nver over 
which I had so often mused beneath the rigour of a 
Scandinavian heaven; the Brenta was before me 
with all those villas, which in their number, their 
variety, and then' splendour, form the only modern 
creation that can be placed with the Bais of impe- 
tial Rome. I had quilted Padua at a very early 
hour to reach Venice before sunset. Halfway, the 
horses jibbed on the sandy road, and the carriage 
broke a spring. To pass the time while this acci- 
dent was repairing, Lausanne sng^sled to me ti> 
visit a villa at hand, which was celebrated for the 
beauty of its architecture and gardens. It was in- 
habited only by an old domestic, who attended mo 
over the building. The vast suite of chambers, and 
their splendid, although ancient decorations, were 
the first evidence I had yet encountered of that do- 
mestic magnificence of the Venetians of which 1 
had heard so much. I walked forth into the gar- 
dens atone, to rid myself of the garrulous domeeitc. 
I proceeded along a majestic terrace, covered with 
orange trees, at &e end of which was a very beauti- 
ful chapel. The door was unlocked, and 1 entered. 
An immense crucifix of ebony was placed upon iJm 
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altar, aaS partly concealed a picture fixed over the 
holy tabic. Yet the picture could not escape me. 
O ! no, it coold not escape me ; for it wss llie origi- 
linl of that ftmouE M^dalen that had, eo many 
years before, and in eo dillerent a place, produced 
eo great a revolution in my feelings. I remained be- 
fore itsome time, and as I gazed upon it, Ihc history 
of my liJe was again acted before me. 1 quitted the 
chapel, revolving in my mind (liis strange coinci- 
dence, and crossing the lawn I came to a temple 
wMch a fanciful possesEOr hud dedicated to his 
friends. Oveclheportal wasaiiinscription. Inused 
my sight, and read, "Enter; you hate ban hngtx- 
pcded.'" 

I started, 1 loobeil around, all was silent. I turn- 
ed pale ; I hesitated to go in. I examined the in- 
scripdon again. My courage rallied, and I found 
myself in a small, but elegant banqueting-house, 
furnished, but apparenUy long disused. I Ihrew 
myself into a seat at the head of the table, and 
full of a ri^g Eupcrsddon, I almost expected that 
some of the venerable personages of my dream 
would enter lo share my feast. They came not ; 
half an hour passed away ; I rose, and without 
premeditation, I wrote upon the wall, " If I have 



V. 

As hour before sunset, I arrived at Fusini, and 
beheld, four or flvo miles out at sea, the towers and 
CDpolaa of Venice sulTused with a rich golden 
light, and rising out of, the bright blue waters. Not 
an exclamation escaped me, I felt like a man who 
\\as achieved a great object. I was full of calm 
exultation, but the strange incident of the morning 
made me serious and pendve. 

As our gondolas glided over tha great Lagune 
the excitement of the spectacle reanimated me 
The buildings, (hat I had so fondly studied m books 
snd pictures, rose up before mc. I knew them all ; 
I required no cicerone. One by one, I caught the 
hooded cupolas of Su Atark, the tall Campanile red 
in the sun, the Moresca palace of the dt^s, the 
deadly Bridge of Sighs, and the dadi structure to 
which it leads. Here my gondola quitted the La- 
gune, and, turning up a small canal, and passing 
under a bridge which connected the quays, slopped 
at the steps of a palace. 

I ascended a staircase of marble, I passed tbrougt 
a gallery crowded with statues, I was ushered into 
spacious apartments, the floors of which were mar- 
ble, and the hangings satin, Tha cedings were 
painted by Tintoretto and hia scholars, and were 
full of Turkish tropics and triumphs over the 
Oltomile. The furniture was of dio same rich 
material as the hangings; andthc gilding, aldiough 
of two hundred years duradon, as bright and bur- 
nished as the costly equipment of a modem palace. 
From my balcony of blinds, I looked upon the 
great Lagune. It was one of those glorious suii- 
sels which render Venice, in splto cf her degrada- 
tion, sdll &mous. The sky and sea vied in the 
brilliant muldpHci^ of Ihejr blended tints. The 
tall shadows of her Polladiaa churches Hung them- 
BClvcB over the glowing and transparent wave out 
of which they sprang. The quays were crowded 
with joyous groups, and the black gondolas flitted, 
like sea serpents, over the red and rippling waters. 

I hastened to the Place of St. Mark. It wos 
crowded and iliuminalcd. Three goi^^ous flags 



waved on the mighty statfa which ai« opposite (he 
church in all the old drawings, and which onco 
bore the standards of Candia, and Cyprus, andtho 
Morea. The coffee-houses were full, and gay 
parties, seated on chairs in the open air, Uslened to 
die music of military bands, while they refreshed 
lliemselves with confectionary so rich and tancitui, 
that II excites the admiration and the wonder of all 
travellers, but which I have since discovered in 
Turkey to be oriental. The variety of costume 
was also great. The dress of the lower orders in 
Venice is still unchanged : many of the middle 
classes yet wear the cap and cloak. The Hunga- 
rian and the German military, and the bearded 
Jew, with his black velvet cap and flowing robes, 
are observed with curiosity, A few days also he- 
fore my arrival, the Austrian squadron hod carried 
into Venice a Turkish ship and two Greek vessels, 
who had violated (he neutrality. Their crews now 
mingled with the crowd. I beheld, for the first 
time, the haughty and tuihaucd Ottoman, silting 
cross-legged on his carpet under a colormade, sip- 
ping his coflee and smoking a long chlboque, and 
the Greeks, with their small red caps, thcb high 
foreheads, and arched eyebrows. 

Can this be modern Venice, I thought ! Can 
this be the ^lent, and gloomy, and decaying city, 
over whose dishououralJe misery I have so oflCTi 
wept ! Could it ever have lieen more enchanting 1 
Are not these indeed still subjects of a doge, and 
still the hridesrooms of the ocean ! Alas ! the 
brilliant scene was as unusual as unexpected, and 
was accounted for by its being the feast-day of a 
fiivourite saint. Nevertheless, I rejoiced at .the un- 
accustomed appearance of the city at my entrance, 
and still I recall with pleasure the delusive mo- 
ments, when strolling about the Place of St Mark 
the flrst evening that I was in Venice, I for a mo- 
ment mingled in a scene that reminded me of her 
lost light-heartedness, and of that unrivalled gayet|r 
that so long cBpliva.ted polished Europe. 

The moon was now In her pride. I wandered 
to the quay, and heard for the first ti 



a serenade. A Ji^ler was conjuring in a circle 
under the walls of my hotel, and an itinerant opera 
was performing on the bridge 'It is by moonhght 
that Venice is indeed an enchanted city. The 
effect of the floods of silver light upon the Ivrink- 
liug fretwork of the Morcsco aichilecture, the peiv 
feet absence of all harsh sounds, the never-ceasing 
music on the waters, produce an effect upon the 
mind which cannot be experienced in any other 
city. As I stood gazing upon the broad track of 
brilliant light ^lat quivered over the Lagune, a gon- 
dolier saluted me. I entered his boat, and desired 
him to row mc to tha Grand CanaL 

The marble palaces of my ancestors rose on 
each ade, like a seriee of vast and solemn temples^ 
How sublime were their broad fronts badied in the 
mystic light, whose softening tinla concealed the 
ravages of time, and made us dream only of their 
eternity ! And could these great creations ever 
die ! I viewed them with a devotion which I can- 
not believe could have been surpassed in the most 
patriotic period of the republic How willingly 
would I iave given ray life lo have once more filled 
their mighty halls with the proud retainers of their 
free and victorious nobles 1 

As I proceeded along the canal, and retired from 
the quarter of St. M.=rk, the sounds of merriment 
gradually died away. The light string of a guila. 
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alniia tinkled in the distance, and the lamp of a 
li-onJolo, Bwifily shooting by, indicated some gay, 
perhaps nniLioUB youth, hastening to the rendezvous 
of festivity and lore. The course of tl\B canal bent, 
and the moon was hid beMnd a broad, thick arch, 
which, black, yet sharply defined, spanned the 
breadth of the water. I beheld the famoua 
Kialto. 

Was it possible l. was it true 1 was I not all this 
(imein a reverygaang upon a drawing in De Win- 
ter's studio T Was it not some delicious dream— 
tomo delicious dream, from which, perhaps this 
moment, I was about to be (oiised to cold, dull life 1 
I struggled not to wake, yet from a nervous desire 
to move, and put the vision lo the lest, I ordered 
the gondolier to row to the side of the canal, jumped 
out, and hurried to the bridge. Each moment I 
espected that the aicb would tremble and part, and 
that the surrounding palaces would dissolve into 
mist, that the lightB would bo extinguished, and the 

mueic cease, and that I should find myself ' " 

old chamber in my father's house. 

I hunied along, I was anxious to reach the 
of the bridge before I woke. It seemed like the 
crowning incident of a dream, which, it 
able, never occurs, and which, from the very anxiety 
it occasions, only succeeds in breaking out magics' 
ilumbers. 

I stood upon lUallo ; I beheld on each side of mi 
naingout of the waters, which they shadowed wit 
their solemn image, those colossal and gorgeous 
structures rdsed from the spoils of the teeming 
orient, with theh pillars of rare marbles, and their 
costly portals of jasper, and porphyry, and 
I beheld them ranged in majestic order, and i 
ing with the hquid moonlight. Within these walls 
my fathers revelled ! 

I bowed my head, and covered my face with my 
hands. I could gaze no more upon that &ir, bu' 
inelandiQly vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the aii 
I looked up, I marked the tumultuous waving o 
many torches, and heard the trampling of an ap 
preaching multitude. They were at the foot of the 
bridge. They advanced, they approached. A choir 
of priests, bearing jn triumph the figure of a saint, 
and foUowcd by a vast crowd carrying lights, and 
garlands, and banners, and joining in a joyful 
hymn, swept by me. As they passed, they sang 
this verse — 

"Wave your banners I Sound, sound joui 
voices! for he has come, he has come 1 Our saini 
und our lord ! He has come, in pride and it 
glory, to greet with love his Adrian bride," 

It is singular, but these words struck me as ap- 
plicable to myself. The dream at the foot of ' 
Alps, and the mscripUon in the garden on 
Brenta, and tho picture in the chapel, there wa 
connexion in all those strange mcldents which in- 
deed harmonized with my early life and feelings. 
I fully beheved myself the object of an omnipotent 
destiny, over which I had no control. I delivered 
myself up, without a struggle, to the eventful course 
of time, I retunred home pensive, yet prepared 
for a great career, and as the drum of tho Hunga- 
rian guard sounded, as I entered the Lagune, I 
could not help fancying that its hurried note was 



world, Venice was the one in which I should most 
lesire to find myself a conspirator. 

r returned to the hotel, but as I was little bi- 
jimed to slumber, I remained wolkirig up and down 
the gallery, which, on my arrival, amid the eicite- 
nent of so many distracting objects, I had but 
%htiy noticed. I was struck by ils siza and. its 
magnificence, and as I looked upon the long row 
of statues gleaming in the white moonUglit. I could 
refrain bora pondering over the melancholy 
fortunes of the high raca who had lost this sump- 
inheritance, commemorating even in its pre- 
ase uses, their noble exploits, magnificent 
tastes, and costly habits. 

nne entered. I inquired if he knew to 
what family of tho republic this building had origi- 
nally belonged 1 

" TWs was the Palazzo Contarini, sir." 
I was gTadihathBcduId not marie my agitation. 
" I thought," I rejoined, after a moment's hesila- 
m, " I tiiought the Palazzo Contarmi was on the 
Grand Canal." 

There is a Palaiio Contariru on the Grand 
Canal, sir, but this is the original palace of the 
house. When 1 travelled with my Ion], twenty- 
five years ago, and was at Venice, the Contarini 
family still maintained both establishments." 

"And now 1" I inquired. This was the first 
time that I had ever held any conversation with 
Lausanne ; for although I was greatly pleased with 
his talents, and could not be insensible to his ever- 
watchtul care, I had from the first suspected that 
he was a secret agent of my father, and, although 
I thought fit to avail myself of his abilities, I had 
studiously withheld from him my confidence. 

" Tho femily of Contarini is, I believe extinct," 
replied Lausanne 

" Ah !" Tlien tiiinking that something should 
be said to account for my ignorance of that witJi 
which apparently I ought to have been weU ac- 
quainted, I add<i in a careless vt 
never kept up any u; 
noxious, which I do ni 
into society here." 

The moment that I had uttered this, I felt the 
weakness of attempting to mystify Lausanne, who 
probably knew much more ot the reasons of this 
non-intercourse than myself. He was moving away 
when I called him back with tlieintention of speak- 
ing to him fully upon this subject of my early 
speculations. I longed to converse with him about 
my mother, and my father's youth, about every 
thing that had happened. 
" Lausanne," I said. 

He returned. The moon shone brighUy upon 
his irapertm^ble and inscrutable countenance. I 
saw only my father's spy. A feeling of false shame 
prevented rae bora speaking. I did not like frankly 
to confess my ignorance uponsuch delicate subjects 
to one who would, in all probability, affirm hia 
inability to enlighten me, and I knew enough ol 
him to be convinced that I could not acquire by 
stratagem that which he mould not wilhngly coin- 
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bered that when a bi^, saunteiii^ with MusiEus, I 
believed that I had a predisposition for conspiracies, 
and I could not forget that, of all places in tiie 



Ahother sun rose upon Venice, and presented 
to me the dty whose image I had so eariv acquired. 
In the heart of a mullitudc there was stilUiess. 1 
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looked out from Uie balcony on Ihe crovnled quays 
of yesterduy ; one or two idle porters vtert atrelched 
in sleep on the scorching pavement, and a solitary 
gondola stole over lie gleaming waters, 
all. 

It was he Viileggiatnra, and the abEence of the 
nobility freni (he dty invested it viith an aspect evei 
more deserted than it would otherwise have poeses! 
ed. I eared not for Ibis. For me indeed, Venice, 
silent and desolate, owntd a greater charm than it 
could have commanJed with al! its feeble unitalion 
of the worthless bustle of a modem metropolis. I 
congratulated myself on the choice season of the 
year in which T had arrived at this enchanting ci^. 
I da not think that I could have endured to have 
been disturbed by the frivolous sights and sounds 
of society, before I had formed a full acquaintance 
with all those marvels of art that command our 
constant admiration, while gliding about the lost' 
capital of the di^es, and belbre I hod yielded a 
free flow lo those feelings of poetic melancholy 
which swell up in the soul as we contemplate th& 
memorable tlicatre of human action, wherein have 
been performed so many of man's most famous and 
most graceful deeds. 

If I were to assign the particular quality which 
condaces to that dreamy and voluptuous existence 
which men of high imagination experience in 
Venice, I should describe it aa the feeling of ab- 
straction, which Ib remarkable in that city, and 
peculiar to it. Venice is the only city which can 
yield the magical delights of solitndc. All is still 
and silent. No rvide sound disturbs your reveries ; 
&ncy, therefore is not put to flight Ko rude sound 
distracts your self^^nsciousness. This renders eic- 
istence intense. We feel every thing. And vie 
feel thus keenly in a city not only eminently beau- 
tiful, not only abounding in wonderful creations of 
art, but each step of which is hallowed groimd, 
quick with associations, that in their more various 
nature, their nearer relation to ourselves, and iwr- 
haps their more pictraesque character, eiereise A, 
greater influence over the imagination than the 
more antique story of Greece and Rome. We 
feel all this in a city too, which, although her lustre 
be indeed dimmed, can still count among her 
daughters maidens fah'er than the orient pearls with 
which her waniors once loved to deck tliem. 
Poetry, Tradition, and Love, — these are the graces 
that have invested with an ever-charming cestus this 
aphrodito of cities. 

As for myself, ere the year drew to a close, I 
was so captivaled with the life of blended contem- 
plation and pleasure that I led in this charming dty, 
that I entirely forgot my great plan of comprehen- 
sive travel, tliat was to induce such important 
results, and not conceiving that earth could yield 
me a spot where time couk] f!ow on in a more beau- 
tiful and tranquil measure, more exempt from 
worldly anxiety, and more free from vulgar thoughts, 
I determined lo become a Venetian resident So I 
quitted the house of my fethers, which its proprie- 
tor would not give up to me, and in which, under 
ttspresent fortune, I could not bear to live, converted 
Lausanne into a major-domo, and engaged a palace 
on the Grand Canal 
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the habit of often resorting, It is full of the tombs 
of Contarinis. Two iJoges under their fretwork 
canopies, with their hands crossed over their 
breasts, and their heads covered with their caps of 
stale, and reposing on pillows, lie on each side of 
the altar. On the platfbmi before the church, as 
you ascend the steps from your gondola, is a cojos- 
sb). statue of a Oontarini, who defeated the Genoese. 
It is a small church, built and endowed by the 
&nily. To this day there Ihey sing mosses for 
their souls, 

One sunshiny afternoon I entered this church, 
and repaired as was my custom to the aJtar, which, 
with its tombs, was partially screened from the 
body of the buildrng, being lighted by the largo 
wuidow in &ont, which considerably overtopped 
the screen. They were singing a mass in the nave, 
and I placed myself at the extreme side of the altar 
in the shade of one of the tombs, and goang upon 
the other. The sun was neariy setting, the oppo- 
site lomb was bathed vridi the soft, warm l^ht 
which streamed in fl-om the window. I remained 
watching tho placid and heroic coimtenatice of the 
old doge, the sunl^ht playing on it tiU it seemed 
to smile. The melodious voices of the choir, pray- 
ing for Conlarini, came flowing along the roof with 
so much sentiment and sweetness, that I was soon 
wrapped in self-oblivion, and although my eye was 
apparentiy flsed upon the tomb, my mind wandered 

delightful abstraction. 

A temporary cessation of the music called me to 
myself, t looked round, and to my surprise beheld 
female figure kneeling before the altar. At this 
lonient, the music reeomraeiKed. She evidently 
id not observe me. She threw over her shoulders 
the black veil with which her face had hitherto 
been covered. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground ; her hands raised, and pressed together in 
prayer. I liad never beheld so beautiful a creature. 
She was very young, her countenance perfectly 
feir, but without colour, or tinted only with the 
transient flush of devotion. Her features were 
very delicate, yet sharply defined. I coukl mark 
her long eyelashes touching her cheek ; and her 
dark hair, parted on her white brow, fell on each 
^de of her £ice in tresses of uncommon length and 
lustre. Allt^ther she was what I had sometimes 
fencied as tho ideal of a Venetian beauty. As I 
watched her, her invocation ceased, and ^e raised 
her large dark eyes with an expresMon of melar> 
choly that I never shall forget. 

And as I gazed upon her, instead of feeling agi- 
tated and excited, a heaviness crept over my frame, 
and a drowsiness stole over my senses. Enraptured 
by her presence, anxiously desirous to ascertain 
who she might be, I felt to my consternation, each 
lent more difflcuHy in moving, even in seeing, 
tombs, the altar, the kneeling suppliant, moved 
confusedly bother, and mingled into mist, and 
sinking bick on the tomb which supported me, I 
" U, as I supposed, into a deep slumber. 

I dreamed that a long line of Venetian nobles, 
two by two, passed before me, and, as they passed, 
Ihey saluted me, and the two iloges were there, and 
as Ihey went by, they smiled and waved their 
' onnels. And suddenly there appeared my &thet 
lone, and he was dressed in a northern dress, the 
hunting dressi wore in the forest of Jonsterna, and 
he stopped and looked upon me with great severity, 

' " withdrew my eye, for I could not bear his 
:. and when I looked up again he was not 
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(here, hut ihe laity of *.e altar. She stood hrtbte 
ine clinging to alarge crucifii, a lamo erucifijt of ^ 
ebcny, the some that I had beheld in Ihe chapel in 
Ihfi Esriiens on the Brenla. The tears hung quiwr- 
ing on her agitated countenance. I would have 
rushed forward to console her, but I woke, 

I woke, I looked around, I remembered eveiy 
thing. She was not there. It was twilight, and 
th« tombs were barely perceptible. All was ^ent, 
I stepped forth from Ihe altar into the body of the 
church. A single acolyte was folding up the 
eurplices and pladng them in a. trunk. J inquired 
if he had seen any lady go out. He had seen 
nothing. He stared at ray puialed look, which was 
the look of a man roused frora a very vivid dream. 
I went forth; one of my gondoliers was lyii^ on 
Ihe steps : ! asked him also if he had seen any 
lady go out He assured me that no person had 
cnme forth eicept the priests. Was there any 
other way T They believed not. I endeavoured 
to re-enter the church to eiamine, but it was loi^ed. 

vni. 

If ever the science of metaphysics ceases to be a 
frivolous assemblage of unmeaning phrases, and 
we attempt to acquire thai knowledge of our 
nature which is doubtless open to us by iho asast- 
snce of &cls instead of words; if ever, in short, 
the philosophy of the human mind be based on 
demonstration instead of dc^raa, the strange ind- 
dent just related, will perhaps not he considered Ihe 
wild deluaon of a crack-brained visionary. For 
mysell^ I have no doubt that the efiect produced upon 
mo by the lady in the church was a magneticinflu- 
enee, and that the slumber which, at the moment, 
occasioned me so much annoyance, and so much 
astonishment, was nodiing less than a luminous 

I knew nothing of these high matters then, and 
I returned to my palace in a slate of absolute 
fusion. It was so reasonable to believe that I had 
fallen asleep, and that the whole was a dream. 
Every thing was thus most satisfactorily accounted 
for. Nevertheless I could not overcome my strong 
conviclion,(hat the slumber wMch I could not den^, 
was only a secondary incident, and that I hadpost- 
tively, really, absolutely beheld kneeling before the 



I eiamined the gondoliers on my return hi 
I elicited nothing. I examined myself the whole 
pveninir. I resolved that I had absolutely seen her. 
I attended at the church the neit day ; nothing 
occurred. I spoke to Ihe priests, I engaged one to 
keep a constant observation. Nothmg ever trans- 

The Villeggiatura was over, the great families 

leturned, the carnival commenced. Venice 

full and gay. There were assemblies every evening. 
The news that a young foreign nobleman had 
come to reside at Venice, of course, quickly spread. 
My establishraent, my quality, and, above alt, my 
nauio, ensured me a hosiutable reception, although 
I knew not a angle individual, and, of course, had 
not a single letter. I did not encourage their at- 
tentions. I went nowhere, cscopt to the opera, 
which opened with the carnival. I have a passion 
for iilstruraenlal music, but I admire little the hu- 
man voice, which appears to me, with all our er- 



too are always sacrificed lo dexterity and caprice 
A grand orchestra fills my mind with ideas, — I for- 
get every thing in the stream of invention. A 
prima donna is very ravishing, but while I listen, I 
am a mere man of the world, or hardly aufficienlly 
well-hred to conceal my weariness. 

The eaect of maaa upon the faculty of inven- 
._jn is a subject on which I have long curiously 
observed, and deeply meditated. It is a finer pre- 
lude to creation thm to execution. It is well to 
meditate upon a subject under the infiuence of 
muMC, but to execute, we should be alone, and 
supported only by our essential and intf mal strength. 
Were I writing, music would produce the same 
effect upon me as wine. I should, for a moment, 
■■ ' mnatural energy and fire, but, in a few 

I should discover that I shadowed forth 
only phantoms, my power of expression would die 
away, and my pen would fall upon the insipid and 
lifeless page. The greatest advantage that a writer 
can derive ftom music is, that it teaches most ex- 
quisitely the art of developemenL It is in remark- 
mg the varyrag recurrence of a great composer to 
the same theme, that a poet may learn how to 
dweil upon the phasis of a pasdon, how to eshibil 
a mood of mind under all its alternations, and gra- 
dually to pour forth the full tide offeelmg. 

The last week of the carnival arrived, in which 
they attempted to compress all the frolic which 
should be diflnscd over the rest of the forty days, 
which, it must be confessed, arc dull enough. At 
Venice, the beauty and the wildness of the carnival 
still lingered. St Mark's Place was crowded with 
masks. It was even more humorous to observe 
these grotesque forms ui repose than in action ; to 
watah a monster with a nose a foot long, and 
asses' ears, eating an ice, or a mysterious being 
with a face like a dolphm, refreshing herself vidlh a 
foi as huge as a parasoL The houses were covered 
with carpets and tapestry, every place was iliumi- 
naWd, and everybody pelted with sweetmeats and 
sugarplums. No one ever seemed to go to bed ; 
the water was covered vrith gondolas, and every- 
body strummed a guitar. 

During the last nights of the carnival, it is the 
practice to convert the opera-house into a ball- 
n, and on these occasions, the higheBt ordcm 
masked. The scene is indeed very gay and 
amufflng. In some boxes, a standing supper ia 
always ready, at which all guests are welcome. 
But masked you must he. It if "■ '"*■- 
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the ttieatre unattended, and the great div. 
course is the extreme piquancy of the incognito 
conversations, ance, in a limited circle, in which 
few are unknown lo each other, it is, of course, 
not difficult to impregnate this slight parley with a 
sufficient quantity of Venetian salt. 

1 went lo one of these balls, as I thought some- 
thing amusing might occur. I went in a domino, 
and was carefiil not to enter my box, lest I should 
l>e discovered. As I was saunleiing along one of 
Ihe rooms near the stage, a female madt saluted 

" We did not expect you," she said. 

" I only came to meet you," I replied, 

" You are raore gallant than we supposed yoil 

" The worid is seldom charitablo," I swd 
" They say you are in love." 
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" Tou are llie lasl person to consider Ihat won- 
derful." 

" lUally qoite chivolric Why 1 ibey sniil you 
wore quite a wild man." 

" But you, signora, have lamed me." 
" But do you know they say you ate in love 1" 
" Well ! doubllees wilh a charming person." 
"" O ! yea, a very charming person. Do you 
know they say you are Count Narcissus, and in 
love with yourself t" 

" Do they indeed ! They seem to say vastly 
agreeable things, I think. Very wit^, upon my 

" O ! very witty, no doubt of that, and you 
should be a judge of wit, you know, because you 

" Yoii seem to know me well." 

" I think I do. You are the young gentleman, 
are you not, who has quarrelled wilh his papal" 

" iiiat is a veiy vague desciiption," 

" I can give you some furlher details." 

" O ! pray spare me, and yourself." 

" Do you know I have written your chnracterl" 

" Indeed '. It is doublless as accurala as most 
others." 

"O ! it is founded upon the licst authorities. There 
is only one part imperfect. I wish to ^ve an ac- 
count of your works. Will you give me a listl" 

" I must have an equivalent, and something 
more interesting than my own character." 

"Meet me to-night at the Countess Malhriiii's." 

" I cannot, I do not know her." 

" Do not you know, Ihat in carnival time, a 
mask may enter any house 1 After the ball, all 
will be there. Will you meet me 7 I am now 
ctjgagcd." 

This seemed the openuig of on adventure which 
youth is not inclined to shun. 1 assented, and the 
mask glided away, leaving me in great confuMon 
and amaiement at her evident familiarity with my 
history. 

!X. 

I AiiRivin at the steps of the Malbrim palace 
amid a crowd of gondolas. I ascended without 
any announcement into the saloons, which were 
full of guesls. I found, to my great annoyance, 
that I was the only mask present. I felt that I 
Lad been fairly taken in. I perceived thai I was 
an object ot univernnl attention. I had a great 
inclination to make a precipitate retreat But on 
reflection, I determined to take a rapid survey be- 
fure my departure, and then retire with dignity. 
Leaning against a pillar, I flattered myself I ap- 
peared quite at my ease. 

A lady, whom I had already conjectured lo be 
the mistress of the mansion, advanced and ad- 
dressed me. Time had not yet flown away wilh 
her charms, 

"Signor Masli," she said, " ever welcome, and 
doubly welcome, if a friend." 

" I fear I have no title to admission within these 
walls, except the privilege of the season." 

" I shonlr? have thou^t otherwise," said the 
lady. " if you bo one for whom many have in- 
quired." 

" You must mistalie me for another. It is not 
Iffobable that any one would inquire after me." 

" Shall I tell you your name ?" 



" Some one has pretended to give me that un- 
necessary information already to-night." 

" Well ! I will not betray you, but I am silent 
In the hope that you will, ere midnight, reward me 
for my discretion by rendering it unnecessary. We 
trust that the ice of the north will melt beneath oui 
Venetian sun. You understand meV So saymg, 
ahe glided away. 

I coukl not doubt that this lady was the Countesa 
Malbrizzi, and ^t she was the female mask wlio 
had addressed me in the opera-house. Hhe evi- 
dently knew me. I had not long to seeE for (he 
source whence she attained this knowledge. The 
son of the Austrian minister at our court, and who 
had himself been attached to the legation, passed 
by me. His uncle was Governor of Venice. Every 
thing was explained, 

I moved away, intending ta retire. A group, in 
the room I entere], altracleo my attention. Several 
men were standing round a lady apparently en- 
treating her, wilh the usual compUments and ges- 
ticulations, to play upon the guitar. Her face was 
concealed from me; one of her suite tumed aside, 
and notwithstanding the difierence of her rich dress, 
I instantly reci^nised the kneeling lady of the 
chureh. I was extremely agitated. I felt the in- 
eiplicable sensation that I had experienced on the 
tomb. I was fearful that it might end in as mor 
tiding a catastrophe. I struggled against the feel 
ing, and struggled successfully. As I thus wres- 
ti^ with my mind, I could not refrain from gazing 
intently upon the cause of my emotion. I felt an 
overwhelming desire to ascralain who she might 
bo, I could not take my eyes from her. She im- 
pressed me with so deep an interest, that I entirely 
forgot that any other human beings were present. 
It was fortunate that I was masked. My fixed 
stare must have excited great enriosi^. 

As I stood thus gazing upon her, and as each 
moment her image seemed mere vividly impressed 
upon my brain, a chdn round her neck snapped in 
twain, and a diamond cross suspended lo it fell to 
the ground. The surrounding cavaliers were in- 
stantiy busied in seeking for the fallen jewel. 1 
beheld, for the first time, her tail and complete 
figure. Our eyes met. 

To my astonishment, she suddenly grew pale, 
she ceased conversing, she trembled, and sank into 
a chair. A gentleman extended to her the eros)' 
she received il, her colour returned, a smilo played 
upon her features, and she rose from her seal. 

The countess passed ma. I saluted her, '■ 1 
now wish you lo tefl me," I said, " not my own 
name, but the name ot another person. Will you 
be Mndl" 



be." 

"Indeed!" siud the countess, "I have a great 
wish also that your curiosity should be gratifled 
That is Signora Alccste Conlarini." 

" Contarini!" I exclaimed, "how wonderful ! I 
mean to say, how angular ! thai is, I did not 
know—" 

" That there were any other Conlarinia but youi 
excellency, I suppose." 

" It is idle to wear this disguise," I said, taking 
off my mask, and letting my domino slip lo the 
ground. "1 have ever beard that it was impossiWe 
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ALCE3TE COSTAEISI. 



to escape tlie pei:ct 



11 of Iho Coimteas Mal- 



" My penelralion has not been much exercisci] 
to-night, count ; but I nsEora you I feci gratifieJ to 
have been the means of inducing you to ei ' 
Bociely, of which the Batoneas Fleming was 
IIiB brightest ornament. Your mother wai 

" Vou have, inJecJ, the stronEest claim then to 
the respect of her son. Bat this young lady — " 

" Is your cousin, an orphan, and the last of the 
Contarinis. You should becooie acquainted. Per- 
mit mo tb introduce you." I accompanied her. 
" Aleeste, my love," continued the countess, " those 
thou[d not be unknown to each other whom i 
ho3 intended to bo friends. Your cousin, Count 
Contarini Fleming, claims your acquaintance." 

" I have not so many relationa that I know 
how lo value them," said Alceste, as she extended 
nie her hand. Tlie aurrounjing gentlemen moved 
aivay. We wrire alone. " I arrived so unexpect- 
edly at Venice, that I owe to a cimnce my intro- 
duction to one whose acquaintance I should have 
claimed in a more Gwrnal manner." 

" You are merely, then, n. passing visiter ! Wo 
licard it was your intention to become a resident. 

" I have become one. It lias been too difficult 
for^ me to gain this long-desired haven, again lo 
quit it without a very strong cause. But when 1 
departed from my lountiy, it was for the undor- 
EtooJ purpose of making a very difierent course. 
My father ts not so violent a Venetian as myself, 
and, fbr aught I know, conceives me now in 
France or England. In short, I have played truant, 
but I hope you will pardon me." 

" To love Venice is with me so great a virtue, 
she replied, with a smile, " that, I fear, instead of 
feeling all (he impropriety of your conduct, I sym. 
pathizB too much with this riolalion of duty." 

" Of course yoQ could not know my lather. 
You may have heard of him. It has always been 
to me a source of deep regret that he did not main- 
lain his connexion with my mother's family. I 
inherit something even more Venetian than her 
name. But the past is too painful for my fethar 
lo love to recall it. My mother, you know — " 

" I am an orphan, and can feel all your misfor- 
tune. I think our house is doomed." 
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She faintly smiled, but her features settled 
again into an expression of deep melancholy, that 
reminded me of her countenance in the church. 

" I think," I observed, " this is not the first time 
I have had the pleasure of seemg you." 

" Indeed ! I am not aware of our having before 

" I may be wrong. I dare say you will thuik 
me very strange. But I cannot believe it was a 
dream, though certainly I was — but really it is too 
ridiculous. You know the church where are the 
tombs of our family?" 

" Yes !" Her voice was low, but quick. 1 fan- 
dcd she was not quite at ease. 

" Well ! I cannot help believing that wo were 
once together before that altar." 

" Indeed ! I have returned to Venice a week. 
I have not visited the church since we came back." 

" 1 this must have been a month ago. It cer- 
tainly is very strange ; I suppose it must hare been 
a dream ; I have sometimes odd dreams, and yet — 
il is in consequence of that supposed meeting in 



the church that I recognised you this evening, and 
imnicdiately sought an introduction," 

" I know the church well. To me — I may say 
lo us," she added, with a gentle inclination of the 
head, " it is, of course, a spot very interesting." 

" I am entirely Venetian. I have no thought for 
any other country. This is not a new sentiment 
excited by the genius of the place. It was as 
strong amid the Cirests and snows of the north, as 
strong, 1 may truly say, when a child, as at this 
moment, wehen I would peril my life and fortunes 

" You are indeed cnlhusiaatic. Alas ! enthu- 
Hasm is htlle considered here. We ai'C, at least, 
still ^gh^heancd, but what cause we have for 
gayety, tlie emilers perhaps know. It is my mis- 
fortune not to be one of ijiem. And yet resigim- 
lion is all that is left us, and—" 
" And what?" I asked, for she hesitated. 
" Nothuig," she replied, "nodiing. I believe I 
was going to add, it is better to lorgcL" 

"Never! The recollection of llic past is still 

glory. I woukl sooner be a Contarini amid our 

falling palaces, than the mightiest noble of the 

ist flourishing of modern empires," 

■' What will your lather say to such romance!" 

' I have no father. I have no friend, no relative 

the world, except yourself. I have disclauned 

my parentage, my country, my allotted career, and 

all their rights, and honours, and privileges, and 

feme, and fortune. I have, at teasl^ sacrificed all 

these for Venice; for, trifling as the circumstances 

be, I can assure you this, merely to find my- 

B visitant of that enchanting dty, I have 

thrown to the wbds all Ihc duties and connexions 

of my past eiislenee." 

"But why bind your lot to the fallen and the 
irredeemable 1 I have no choice but to die wliere 
bom, and no wish to quit a country from 
which spring all my associations; but you — you 
have a real counliy, full of real interests to engage 
your aficctions and exercise your duties. In the 
north you are a man — jour career may he active, 
' itelligcnt and useful ; but Iha life of a Venetian 
a dream, and you most pass your days like a 
ghost gliding about a dty fading in a vidon." 

" It is this very character that interests me. I 
have rm sympathy with reafity. What vanity is 
Uie empty bustle of common life ! It brings to 
no gratification; on the contrary, most de- 
grading annoyance. It developes all the lowering 
attributes of my nature. In the world, I am never 
happy but in solitude; and in solitude so beautiful 
and so peculiar aa Venice, my days are indeed a 
dream, but a dream of long delight. I gaie npon 
the beautiful, and my mind responds to the inspira- 
"" , for my thoughts are as lovely as my visions." 
Your imagination supports jou. It is a choice 
gift. I feel too keenly my reahty." 

"At least, I cannot imapne that yeu should 
'idiet feel, or give rise to, any otiier feelings but 
those that are enchanting." 

" Kay 1 a truce to compliments. Let mo hear 
etbing worthier from you." 
Indeed," I said, seriously, " I was not thinking 
of compliments, nor am I m a mood for such &i- 
volilies. Yet 1 wish not to conceal, that in meet- 
ing you this evening, I have experienced the most 
gratifying incident of my life." 

" I am happy to have met you — if, indee<l, il be 
possible to be happy about any thing." 
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CONTARINI FLEMING. 



« Dear Alcesle— may I call yoo Alceate ?— why 
Ehould so fait a brow lie cloudej!" 

"It is not unQsually gloomy — my heaven is 
never Herene. But, see ! the rooms are neatly 
empty, and I am waited for." 

" But we shall soon meet again 1" 

" I shall be here la-monrow. I reside with my 
maternal uncle, Count DeMnL I go out but Utile, 
but lo-morrow I shall certainly be here." 

" I shall not eiist until we again meeL I entreat 
you, fdl not." 

"01 Ishallcertainlybehere; and, in the mean 
time, joa know," she aiiJed, with a smile, "you 

"Farewell, dear Alcesle! you cannot imagine 
how it grieves me to part." 
" Adieu ! — shall I say Contarini V 



To say that I was in love, that I was in love at 
first sight — these ate weak, workilj phrases to de- 
scribe the ptofound and absorbing pasdon that 
filled my whole being. There was a mystical ful- 
filment in our meeting, the consciousiieaa of which 
mingled with my adoration, and rendered it quilo 
Eupematural. This was the Adrian bride that I 
had come to greet. This was the great and wor- 
thy object of so many strange desires, and bewil- 
dering dreams, and dark coincidences. I tclgrncJ 
to my palace — I threw myself into a chair, and sat 
for hours in mule abstraction. At last, the broad 
lighl of morning brake into the chami>er — I looked 
up, glanced round at the ghastly chandeliers, 
thought of the coaung eve, and retired. 

In the evening I hurtled to (ho opera. I did not 
see Alcesle. I entered the box of the countess. A 
young man rose as I entered, and retired. " You 
see," I said, " your magic has in a moment con- 
verted mo into a man of the world." 

" I am not the enchantress," said the countess, 
"aUhongh I willingly believe you are enchanted," 

" What an agreeable osaembly you introduced 
me to last night!" 

" I hope Ihat I shall find you a constant guest." 

"I fear that you will find me too feilhfu! a vo- 
tary. I little imagined, in the morning, thai I 
coukl lay claim to relationship with so interesting 
a person as your charming young friend." 

" Alcesle is a great favourite of mine." 

" She is not here, I believe, to-night V 

" I think not— Count Delfini's box is opposite, 
and empty." 

" Count Delfini is, Ibelieve, some connexion—" 

" Her uncle. They will be soon, as you ate 
perhaps aware, nearet connected." 

"Indeed!" I said. 

" You know that Alcesle is betrothed to his son. 
Count GtimanL By-thc-by, he quitted the box 
as you enleced. You know him1" 

I sank back in my chair — I turned pale. 

" Do you admire this opera 1" I inquhed. 

" It is a pret^ imitation." 

" Very pretty." 

" We shall soon change iu" 

"Very soon." 

"They have an excellent opera at St. Pelers- 
Durg, I understand. You have been thereT" 

' Yes — no — I understand very esccllent. Thia 
ihouse is very hoi." I rose Up, bowed, and obruplh 
dcpatled. 



I uistantlj quitted the theatre, covered myself up 
in my cloak, threw myself down in my gondola, 
md groaned. In a few minutes I arrived homa 
I was quite imexpected. I ran up staiia. Lau- 
sanne vras about to light the candles. I sent bim 
away. I was alone in Ihe large, dark chamber, 
which seemed only more vast and gloomy for tha 

" Thank God !" I exclaimed, " I am alone. Why 

> I not die ! Belrodied ! It is false ; she cannot 

I another's. She is mine; she is my Adrian 

idc. Destiny has deUvered her to me. Why 

did I pass the Alps ! Heaven frowned upon the 

" ' ' was expected. I was long expected. 

dne. I would cut her out from the ■ 

heart of a legion. Isshehappyl Hcr'hcavcnia 

ver serene.' Mark that. I will bo the luminary 

dispel Iheseclouds. Betrothed I Infamous jar- 

n r She belongs to me. Why did I not stab 

n! Is there ne'er a bravo inVeijice that will do 

the johl Betrothed! What a word! what an 

nfamous, what a ridiculous word ! She is mine, 

md she is betrothed to ojiothet. Most assuredly, 

■f she be only to he attained by the desttuction of 

the city, she shall be mine. A host of Dcllinis shall 

It balk mo. 

" Now this is no common affair. It shall be 
done, and it shall be done quickly. I cannot doubt 
she loves me. It is as necessary that she should 
love me, as that I should adore her. We are bound 
logcthcf by Fate. We belong to each other: 'I 
have been long expected.' 

"Ah! were these words a warningoraprophe<y? 
Have I arrived too late ? Let it be settial at once, 
this very evening. Suspense is madness. She is 
mine, most assuredly she b mine, I will not admit 
for a moment that she is not mine. That idea 
cannot exist in my thoughts. It is the end of the 
world, it is doomsday for me. Most assuredly, she 
is my Adrian bride, my bride, not my betrothed 
merely, Vut my bride. 

"Let mo be calm. I am calm. I never was 
calmer in my life. Nothing shall mifie, nothing 
sbatl discompose me, I will have my tights. This 
difficulty will mate ont iulare lives more sweet. 
We shall smile at it in each other's arms. Grimani 
Delfini ! If there be blood in that name, it shall tlow. 
Soonet than another should possess her, she shouki 
herself be sacrificed. A solemn sacrifice, a sweet and 
doom ! I 



would lead her to the altar like IpMgeni; 
■ ''0 ! inscrutable, inesorable destiny, which must 
be fulfilled ! Doom thai mortals must endure, and 
cannot direct — lo! I kneel down before thee, and I 
pray ! — Let it end, let it end, let it end at once ! 
This suspense is insanity. Is she not mine! 
Didst thou not wtusper it la the solitude of the 
north, didst thou not confirm it amid the thunder 
of the Alps, didst thou not reanimate my drooping 
courage, even amid this laic dty I so mudi love, this 
land of long and frequent promise] And shall it 
not be ! Do I exist, do I breathe, and think, and 
dare— am I a man, and a man of strong passions 
and deep thoughts — and shall I, like a vile beggar 
upon my knees, crave the rich heritage that is my 
own right 1 If she be not mine, lliere is no longer 
Venice, no longer hnman existence, no longer a 
beautiful and everlasting norid. Let it all cease j 
let the whole globp crack and shiver ; let all i.alionB 
and allhumanhopesexpheat once; let chaos come 
again, if this girl be not my bride !" 
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THE MALBRIZZI PALACE. 



I delermined to go to the Malbriiii palace. My 
spirit rose asl ascended the fiaiia. I felt confiiient 
ehe was there. Hetformwaathe.first that occurred 
M me as I entered the Ealoon, Several persons 
were around her, among them Grimani Delfini. I 
did not care. ! had none ot the jealousy of pelly 
loves. She was unhappy, that viiis eufficicnt ; and 
if there were no other way of disentangling the 
mesh, I bad a sword that ^ould cut this Gordian 
knot in his best blood. I saluted her. She pre- 
sented mo to her cousin. I smiled upon one who, 
at all events, should be my victim. 

" I hope Ihal wo shall make Venice agraeabla to 
you, count," said Grimani. 

" There is no douht," I replied. 

We conversed for some time on indifferent sub- 
jects. My manner vraa elated. I entered into the 
sparidlng contest of conversation with success. The 
presence of Alceste was my inspiration. I would 
not quit her side, and in time, we were once more 
ilone. 

'■ Too are ever gay," she remained. 

" My face is most joyful when my heart is most 
gloomy. Happiness is tranquil. Why were you 
not at theoperal" 

" I go out veiy little." 

"I went there only to meet you. 1 detest these 
aasemblies. You are always surrounded by a crowd 
of moths. Will you dance!" 

" I have just rrfiised GrunanL" 

"lamgladofiL I abhor dancing. lonlyaskcd 
you to monopoliie your company." 

" And what have you been doing to-day 1 Have 
you seen all our spectacles V 

" I have just risen. I did not go to bed last 
night. I sat up muiring over our strange meeting." 

"Was it so strange 1" 

1 stranger than you imagine." 
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"It is wonderful, most wonderful ." and she 
leaned down and plucked a flower. 

" I wish I were that flower," I said. 

" It lesembles me more than you, Conlarini," and 
she throw it away. 
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" Every thing is mysterious, although I have been 
always tai ght the reverse." 

"I behave, too," she remarked, with a pensive 
air and in a serious lone, " that the courses of this 
world are not so obvious as we imagine." 

"The more I look upon you, the more I am 
convinctd (hat yesterday was not our first meeting. 
We have been long acquainted. 

"In dreams!" 

" What you please. Dreams, visions, prophecies, 
I beUeve in them all. You have oflen appeared to 
me, and I have oflen heard ot you." 

"Dreams are doubtless very singular." 

"They come from heaven. I could tell you 
stories of dreams that would, indeed surprise 

"Tell me." 

"When I was about to pass the Alps.T-butreally 
it is too serious a narrative for such a place. Do 
you know the villa of the temple on Iho Brenta!" 

>> Assuredly, for it is my own." 

"Yourown! Then you are indeed mine." 

"What can you mean]" 

" The temple, the temple — " 

" And did joa write upon Iha vcall 1" 

"Who else! Who else! But why I wrote 
-that I would tell you." 

" Let us walk to these rooms. There is a ter- 
race, where wc shall be less disturbed," 

"And where we have been long eipccted." 

"Abl" 



"It is lost." 

I picked it up and placed it in my bosom. 

" It is found," I replied, "and cherished." 

" We are melancholy," said Alceste, "and yet 
we are not happy. Your philosophy — is it quite 
correct!" 

" I am happy you should resemble me, because I 

" Good wishes do not aiways bring good fortunes." 
" Destiny bears to us our lot, and destiny is per- 
haps our own wilL" 

"Alas! my will is brighter than my doom!" 

" Both should be beautiful, and shall — " 

" talk not of the future. Come, Contarini, 

XIL 

SuALi I endeavour to recall the soil transport 
which this night suffused itself over my being! I 
existed only for one object ; one idea only was 
impressed upon my brain. " The neit day passed 
in a delicious listlessness and utter obhviun of all 
cares and duties. In the evening, 1 rose from the 
couch on which I had the whole day reclined mu- 
sing on a single thought, and flew to ascertain 
whether that wizard Imagination had deceived me, 
whether she were, indeed, so wondrous lair and 
sweet, and that this earth could indeed be graced 
by such surpasang loveliness. 

Sbe was not there. I felt her absence as the 
greatest misfortune that had ever fallen upon me. 
I could not anticipate existing four-and-twen^ 
hours without het presence. I lingered in expec- 
tauon of her arrival. I could hear nolhing of her. 
Each moment I landed she must appear. It seemed 
impassible that so bitter a doom awaited me, as 
that I should not gaze this night upon her beau^. 
She did not come. I remuned to the last, sijent 
and anxious, and returned home to a sleepless bed. 

The next morning I called at Ibe Delfini palace, 
to which I had received an invitation. Morning 
was an unusual tune to call, but for this I did not 
care. I saw the old count and countess, and her 
ladyship's cavalier, who was the most frivolous and 
ancient Adonis I had ever witnessed. I talked 
with them all, all of them with the greatest good 
humour, in the hope that Alceste would at length 
appear. She did not. I ventured to inquire after 
her. I feared she might be unwell, She was 
(|uile well, but engaged with her confessor. I fell 
into oiu! of my silent rages, kicked the old lady's 
poodle, snubbed the cavalier, and stalked away. 

In the evening, I was careful to be at the Mal- 
briizi palace. The Delfinis were there, but not 
Alceste. I was already fiill of suspicions, and had 
been brooding the whole morning over a conspu^y. 
" Alceste is not here," I observed to the countess, 

" Not at all. I saw her this morning. She wm 

quite well. — I suppose Count Grimani is jealous " 

" Hah !" thought I, " has it already come to thati 



CONTAEINI FLEMIKG. 



Let us bejpn, then, I feel very desperate. This 
oBmr mast be settled. Fed liy her constant pre- 
sence and her sinaes, the flame of my passion 
could for a lime bom with a calm and steady blaze 
— bttt I am getting mad again, i shall die if this 
state of things last another day. I have half a 
mind to invite him to the terrace, and settle '■ " 
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iient, quitted the saloon, called the 
gondola, and told them to row me to the Delfini 

We glided beneath that ancient pile. All was 
dark, save one opened window, whence proceeded 
the voice of one singing. I knew that voice. I 
motioned lo the gondoliers to rest upon thdr oars. 

" 'Tia tiie Signora Conlarini," whispered Tita, 
who was acquainted with the family. 

We floated alently beneath her window. Again 

I marked a rose bedewed with tears, a white and 
tirgin rose ; and I said, " ! rose, why do you 
weep, you are too beautiful for Borrow V And she 
answered, "Lady, mourn not for me, for my grief 
comes itom Heaven." 

She was silent. I motioned to Tits, who, like 
many of the gondoUers, was giOei with a line voice, 
. to answer. He immediately sang a verse from one 
of the faTourile ballads of his city. While ha sang, 
I perceived her shadow, and presently I observed 
her in the middle of the apilnlent, I plucked 
tVora my breast a flower, which I had borne for her 
to the Malbriiii palace, and cutdiig off a lock of my 
hair, I tied it round the rose, and threw it into the 
chamber. 

It fell upon the table. Slie picked it up, she 
Blared at it for some moments, she smiled, she 
pressed it to her lips, 

I could restrmn myself no loi^r. I pushed the 
gondola alongside the palace, clambered up the bal- 
cony, and entered the room. 

She started, she nearly shrieked, but restrained 
herself 

"You are surprised, Alccste, perhaps you are 
displeased. They are endeavouring to separate us ; 
I cannot live wi^ut you." 

She clasped her hands, and looted np to heaven 
irith a glance of anguish. 

• Yes 1 Alceate," I esdMmcd, advancing, " let 
me express what roy manner has never attempted 
to conceal; let me express to you my absolute ado- 
ration. I love you, my Alceste, I love you with a 
passion as powerfifl as it is pure, a passion which 
I cannot control, a passion which ought 
controlled." 

She spoke not, she turned away her head and 
deprecated my advances with her extended 

" Alcflsto, I know all. I know the empty, the 
imiHous ceremony that has doomed you to be the 
bride of a being whom you most abhor. My Al- 
ceste is not happy. She hersetf told mc her heaven 
ivaB not serene — the heaven in whose light I would 
forever lie." 

I advanced, I stole her hand, I pressed 
jips. Her &ce was hidden in her arm, and that 
redined upon a pillar. 

There was for a moment silence. Suddenly she 
withdrew her hand, and said, hi a low, but distinct 
voice, " Contarini, this must end." 

" End! Alceste, I adore you. Ynu — you d^ 
not say you do not love me. Our will is not t 
own Destiny has linked us togt.thcr, and Meav 



has interposed to consecrate jur vows. And eh all 
a form, a dull, inltunous form, stand between our 
ardent and hallowed loves !" 

" It is not that, Contarini, it is not that, though 
that were much. No, Contarini, I am not yours." 

" Not mine, Alceste ! not mine i Look upon 
me. Think who I am, and dare to say you are not 
mine. Am I not Contarini Fleming 1 Are not 
you my Adrian bride 1 Heaven has delivered jou 

" Alas ! alas ! Heaven keeps me from you." 
" Alceste, you see kneeUng before you one who 
indeed nothing, if fame be what some deem. 1 
-a young, Alceste, the shadow of my mind has not 
yet talhn over the earth. Yet there is that within 
le, — aud at this moment I prophesy, — there is that 
■idiin me which may yet mould the mind and for- 
.jnes of my race— and of this heart, capable of 
these thmgs, the fountains are open, Alceste, and 
they flow for you. Disdain them not, Alceste ; 
pass them not by with carelessness. In the 
desert of your UCe, they will refresh you — yea, 
yes, they can indeed become lo you a source of all 
felicity. 

"Hove youwithalove worthy of your being; 
I love you as none but men like me can love. Blend 
not the thought of my passion with the common- 
place affections of the world. Is it nothing to be 
the divinity of that breathing shrine of inspiration, 
my teeming mind 1 O ! Alceste, you know not 
the world to which I can lead jou, the fair and 
' arious garden in which ive may wander for 

" I am lost '." she exclaimed, " hut I am yours," 
I caught her in my arms ; yea ? I caught her in 
y arms, that dark-eyed daughter of the land I 
ved. I sealed her sweet Ups with passionate 
sses. Her head rested on my breast ; and I drieJ 
with embraces her fast-flowing tears. 

SIII. 

I HID quitted Alceste so abruptly that I had 
made no arrangements for our future meeting. Not 
indeed for some time could I think of any thing 
but my present and overflowing joy. So passion- 
alely was I entranced with all that had happened, 
so deeply did I muso over all that had been s^d 
and done, so sweetly did hel voice linger hi my ear, 
and so clearly did her fond form move before my 
vision, that hours elapsed before I felt again the 
craving of again beholding her. I doubted not that I 
should find her at the Malbrisai palace. I was 
disappointed, but my disappointment was not bitter 
like the preceding eve, I felt secure in our secret 
loves, and I soon quitted the assembly again to glide 
under her' window All was dark. I waiteil, 
Tita again sang. No light appeared, no sound 

I resolved to call at the palace, to which I had 
received the usual general invitation. The &mily 
wereout,BndatthePisanipalace. I returned toMa- 
dame Malbriza's. I looked about for my young 
Austrian acquaintance. I observed hun, I f^l into 
conversation. I inquired if he knew Count Piaani, 
and on liia Mswcring in the affirmative, I reqaested 
hun to accompany me there. We soon arrived at 
the Pisani palace. 1 met the Ddfinis, but no Al- 
ceste. I spoke to the countess. I listened to aeveral 
stories about her lap-dog; I even anticipated her 
ancient cavalier in picking up her glove. I veil- 
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tnred ip inquire ailer Alceste. They believed she 
was not quite well. I quitted the palace, and re- 
paired again to the magical window. DjvrltuesB 
and silence alono greeted me. I returned home, 
inore gloomy than anxious. 

Ju the morning, Lausanne brought me a letter. 
I broke the eeal with a trembling hand and with a 
faint blush. I guessed the writer. The words 
seemed traced by love. I read. 

1 deliver to the winds our faJal love. 

" Pi^ me, Contarini, hate me, despise me, hut 

" Why do I write 1 Why do I weep 1 lam 
nothing, ! I am nothing. I am Hotted out of 
this feir creation, and the world that should bring 
me 50 many joys, brings me only despair. 

"Do not hate me, Contarini, do not hate me. 
Do not bate one who adores you. Yes ! adore 
— for even at this dread moment when I renounce 
your love, let me, let me pour forth ray adoration. 

" Am I insensible ! am I unworthy of the felicity, 
that for an instantwe thought niightbe mine? 01 
Contarini, no one is worthy of jou, and yet I fondly 
beliere my devotion might compensate for my im- 
perfectncss. 

" To be the faithful companion of his life, to bo 
the partner of his joy and sorrow, to sympathize 
with his gloT' ^t"! •" solace his grief— I asi no 
more, I ask no more thou Heaven ! Wilt thou not 
Hinilo upon me 3 Wilt thou, for whom I sacrifice so 
much, wilt Ihou not pity me 1 

"Alliasilent. There is no sign. No heavenly 
messenger tells me I may be happy. Alas ! alas ' 
I ask too much, I ask too much. It is too groat 
pjTie. t feel it, I believe it My unworthiness i 
great, but I am its victim. 

" Contarini, let this console yon. I am unworthy 
of you. Heaven has declaral I am unworthy of 
you. Were I worthy of jou, Heaven would not 
be cruel. ! Contarini, let this console you. 
You are destined for higher joys. Think not of 
me, Contarini, think not of me, and I— I will be 

" Silent ! and where 1 O t world, that I 
that I could love, beaiitifal, beautiful world — thou 
art not for mo, ihou art not for me, and Heaven, 
Heaven, to whom I offer so much, surely, surely, 
in this agony it will support me. 

"I must write, although my pen refuse to m- 
Bcribe my wo ; I must write, although my fast- 
flowing tears bathe out the record of my miser; 
O ! my God ! for one moment uphold me. Lt 
the future at least purchase me one moment o 
present calm ! Let me spare, at least, him ! Let 
me at least, in this last act of my love, testify my 
devotion by concealing my despair. 

" You must know all, Contarini, you m 
all. You must know all, that jou may 
me. Think me not light, think me not capricious. 
It is my constancy that is liital, it is my duty that 
\b my death. 

" You love our country, Contarmi, you love 
Italy. Fatal, fatal Italy 1 ! Contarini, fly, fly 
away from us. Cross again those Alps that 
Heaven frowned upon ynu as you passed. Un- 
oappy country '. I am tl.e victim of thy usages, 
who was bom to breathe »mid thy beauty. You 
know the customs of this land. The convent is 
our school— it fends to tha i^lolater, that is tSo often 



I was educated at a Tuscan convent, 
I purchased my rfclease from it, like many of my 
friends, and the price was my happiness, which I 
knew not then how to prize. The day that I 
quitted the f onvent, I was the betrothed bride of 
Grimani Delfini. I was not then lerrifled by that, 
the memory of which now makes me shudder. It 
' a common, though an unhallowed incident. 
" I entered that world of which I had thought 
much. My mind developed with my increased 
sphere of knowledge. Let me be brief. I soon 
could not contemplate without honor the idea 
of b^ng the bride of a man I could not love. There 
ivfuge. I postponed, by a thousand excuses, 
on. I had recourse to a thousand expe- 
dients to disralve it. Yain struggling of a slave ! In 
my frenzy, the very day that you entered Italy, I 
returned to Florence on the eicuse of visiting a 
friend, and secretly devoted myself to the cloister. 
The abbess, allured by (he prospect of attaining 
my property for her institution, became my confi- 
dant, and I returned to Venice only to make in 
et the necessary preparations for quitting it for 

The Dclfinis were on the Brenta. I repaired 
day to the villa which you visited, and which, 
though uninhabited, became, from having been the 
fevourke residence of my father, a frequent object 
of my visits. As I walked along (he twrace, I per- 
ceived for a moment and at a distance, a stranger 
croBBing the lawn. I retired into the chape!, where 
I remained more than an hour. I quitted the cha- 
pel and walked to (he temple. I was attracted by 
some writing on the wall. 1 read it, and although 
I could ascribe to it no definite meaning, I could 
not help musing over iL I sat down in a chair at 
the head of the table. Whether I were tired by 
the "walk, or overpowered by the heat, I know not, 
but an unaccustomed drowsiness crept over my 
limbs, and I fell asleep. I not only fell asleep, but, 
O ! Contarini, I dreamed, and my dream was 
wonderful and strange. 

" I found myself alone in the cloisters of a con- 
vent, and I heard afar the solemn chant of an ad- 
vancing proces^on. It became louder and louder, 
and soon I perceived the nuns advancing, with the 
abbess at their head. And the abbess came for- 
ward to claim me, and to my horror, her counte- 
nance was that of Grimani Delfini. And I strug- 
gled to eitiiciite myself from her grasp, and 
suddenly the stranger of the morning rushed in 
and caught me in his arms, and (he cloister melted 
away, and I found myself in a beautiful country, 
and I woke. 

" The sun had set. I returned home, pensivo 
and wayward. Never had I thought of my un- 
happy situation with more unhapplness. And each 
night the figure of the stranger appeared to me in 
my dreams, and each day I procrastinated my re- 
turn to Florence. And in the ablation which these 
strange dreams produced, I determined to go and 
pray at the tombs of ray fathers. I quitted the villa 
Delfini with asingle female attendant, and returned 
to it the same day. I entered tile church throi^h 
a private door from the adjoining building, which 
was a house of charity founded by our family, 

" You know the rest, Contarini, you know the 
rest. We met. The stranger of my dreams stooil 
before me. My heart before that meeting was 
already yours, and when you whispered to me that 
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" Wo ! wo '. why are we not happy '. Yon said 
ihat Heaven had brought us together. Alas ! Con- 
larini, Heaven, Heaven has parted us. I avoided 
yoq, Conlajini, 1 flew from tiie spell which each 
instant grew Etronger, You sought me. I yielded. 
Yes ! I yiehled, but long vigils sWI atone for that 
fatal word. 

" Go, Contarini, go forth in glory and in ptide. 
I will pray for you, I will ever think of you, I mill 
ever think of my heal, my only beloved. All the 
prosperity hutnan imagination can devise, and hea- 
venly love ran grant, hover over you ! You will 
he happy, you must be happy. For my sake you 
will he happy — and I — 1 am alone, but I am alone 
with my Redeemer, " Alceste. 

" Ere you have received this, I shall have crossed 
Ihe Apennines — pursuit is hopeless ; and my Con- 
laiini will, I am sure, respect my vow." 

It was read. My spirit was never more hushed 
in my life — I was quite calm. She might be in a 
conTtnt, and it might be necessary to bum the con- 
vent down, and both of us might probably perish in 
Ihe flames. But what was death to the threatened 
desolation ! I sent for Lausanne. " L 
1 said, " I have a very high opinion of your lalcnls 
and energy, I have lutherto reirained ^m putting 
them to the test, tor particular reasons, A drcum- 
ftance has occurred in which I require not only 
their greatest exertion, but devotion and fidelity. 
If you accomplish my wish, you are no longer my 
servant, you are my friend for life. If you fail, it 
matters little, for I shall not survive. But if you 
betray me, Lausanne — " and 1 looked through his 
very soul. 

" The consequences may be fatal to me. I under- 
stand you. When I entered your service, you are 
under a mistake if you consider my fidelity re- 
stricted." 

" It is well ; I place implicit trust in you. Sig- 
nora Contarini has quitted Venice suddenly. Her 
present abode is a secret She informsme that she' 
has departed for Tuscany, and is by this lime m a 
convent. This may be to mislead me, or lo gain 
time — I wish to ascertain it." 

"Thero will be no difficulty, my lord," taid 
Lausanne, with a. smile, " There are no secrets in 
Venice to the rich." 

" It is well. I shall rem^n in tins room until I 
hear from you. I care not how much ia e^ipended. 
4.way ; and lor God's sake,* Lausanne, bring me 

XIV. 

I WiLKin up and down the room without stop- 
ping. Not an idea crossed my mind. In two hours 
Lausanne returned. 

"Well, Weill" I eicldmed. 

"There is,' IlMnk, littie doubt that the signora 
departed for the villa Delfini. Slie may now have 
quitted it 1 sent Tita to the palace, as he is ac- 
quainted with the household. This ia all be could 

" The gondola, the gondola. Rest you here, Lau- 
sanne, and let me know when I return what ships 
am about to leave the port. Tell the banker I shall 
want money — a considerable sum ; two thousand 
sequins ; and let the bills be ready for my agn 
And, Lausanne," I added in a low tone, " 
•Tiquire a priest Have your eye upon some fellow 
who will run over the ceremony without asliiz: 



questions. If I be any lime absent, say I have gone 
lo Trieste," 

My gondoliers skimmed along. We were snon 
at Fusina, I shook my purse to the postillion. The 
horses were ready m an instant. I took Tila witli 
me, as he knew (he servants. We dashed off at a 
rate which is seldom achieved on those dull, sandy 
roads. We hurried on for three or four hours. I 
told nia to have his eye for any of the DcWni 
household. As we were passing the gale of the 
villa of the temple, he turned round on the boi and 
said, " By tho blood of the holy Baptist your ex- 
cellency, there is the little Maria, Signora Alceste'a 
attendant She just now enfcred that side door. I 
knew her by (lie rose-coloored libands which I 
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lival." 



Did she se 

"I think not for thebaggage would have smiled." 

" Drive back a hundred \ ards " 

It was sunset I got out of the carnage, and 
stole into the gardens of the villa unperccived. I 
could see no lights in the buildmg From this I 
inferred that Alccste was perhaps only paymg a 
farewell visit to her father's house I ran along 
the terrace, 1 observed no one I gained Ihe chapel. 
I instinctively trod very hghtly I glanced in at 
the window, I percdved a form kneeling before 
Ihe altar. There was a ^gle candle. The kneel- 
ing figure leaned back with clasped hands. The 
light fell upon the countenance. I beheld the face 
of Alceste Contarini. 

1 opened the door gentiy, but it roused her. I 
entered. 

"I come," I said, " lo claim my bride." 

She screamed, she jumped upon the altar, and 
clung to the great ebony cross. It was the same 
figure, and the same attitude, that I beheld in my 
vision in Ihe church, 

"Alceste," I said, "you are mine. There is no 

power in heaven or earth, there is no infernal influ- 

Ihat can prevent you from being mine. You 

s much part of me as this arm with which I 

embrace you." I lore her from the cross, I 

carried her fainting form out of the chapel. 

The moon had risen. I rested on a bank, and 
watched with blended passion and anxiety her 
closed eyes. She was motionless, and her while 
arms drooped down apparently vrithout life. She 
breathed, yes ! she breathed. That large eye 
opened, and darkened into light She gazed amund 
with an air of vacancy. A smile, a faint sweet 
smile played upon her face, She slightly stretched 
her beautiful ftame, as if again to teel her existence, 
and moved her beautiful arms, as if to try whether 
she yet retained power over hor limbs. Again she 
smiled, and exclaiming " Contarini 1" Ihrew them 
round my neck. 

"O! my Alceste, my long-promised Alcesle, you 
are indeed mine." 

" I am yours, Contarini, Do with me what yon 
like." 



XV. 



We 



Iked to llie temple, in order that she 
ipose herself before her journey, I sat 
down in the same chair, but not alone. Alceste 
was in my arms. Happiness is indeed tranquil, 
for our joy was full, and we were silent At length 
I whispered to her that vie must go. She rose, and 
we were about to leave the temple, when she 
would go back and kiss my inscription. 
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S)iB remenihereil the maid, whom I had foi^l- 
ren. I sent Tita to tell his fiieiid that a carnage 
hfid arriveil from Madame Malbrizzi's for his mis- 
troBs, who was obliged suddenly to return, and that 
she was to rcmdn heliind. I wrapped Alceate in 
my cloak and placed her in my ajma in the car- 
riage, and then returned to Veniia^ 

The gondola glided swifily to raj palace, I car- 
ried Ahusle out, and hore iier in my arms to her 
apartment. She entreated that I would not, for a 
moment, q^nit her. I was obliged therefore to re- 
ceive LauEanne's report at the door. There was 
no vessel immediately about to depart, but a ship 
had quitted the port that morning for Candia, and 
was still beating about in ti.e offing. He had him- 
self seen the captain, who was content to take pas- 
sengers, provided itiey would come out lo him. 
This suited my plans. Lausanne had induced the 
captain to lie-to till the morning. A priest, he told 

1 broke to Alcesle, lying eihauBted upon the 
flpfa, the necessity of our instant departure, and our 
imtant union. She said it was well; that she 
should never be at ease till she had quitted Venice, 
and that she was ready, I postponed our marriage 
until the night, and insisted upon her taking some 
refreshment, but she could not eat I gave direc- 
tions to Lausanne to prepare for our instant depar- 
ture, I resoWed to take Tila with me, with whom 
I was well pleased. 

I was anxious about the marriage, because, al- 
though I believed it invalid in a Catholic country 
wilhou a dispensation, it would, as I conceived, 
hold good in Protestant law, I was careful of the 
honour of the Contarinis, and at this moment, was 
not unmindfiil of the long line of northern ances- 
try, which I did not wish my child to disgrace. 

Thoingenuily of Lausanne was always remarka- 
ble at conjunctures like the present. The magic of 
his character was his patience. This made him 
quicker and readier, and more successful than all 
other men. He prepared every thing, and antici- 
pated wants of which we could not think. 

Two hours before midnight, 1 was united, by 
the forma of the Catholic church, to Alcesle Coi 
larini, the head of the most illustrious house i 
Europe, and the heiress of a fortune, which, i 
spte of its decay, was not unworthy of her birt 
Two servants were the only witnesses of an act, i 
fulfil which she imagined herself to peril her eter- 
nal welfare, and which exerdsed a more certain 
and injurious influence over her worldly fortunes 

At daybreak, Lausanne roused me, saying that 
the wind was favourable, and we mast be oft". He 
had already despatched Tita to the ship with all 
our baggage. I rose, wrote to my banker, inform- 
ing him that I should be absent some lime, and re- 
questing him to manage every Ihiiig for my credit, 
and then I kissed iny still sleeping wife. The 
morning light fell upon her soft face. A slight 
flush melted away as I gaied upon her, and she 
opened her eyes and smiled. Never had she looked 
more beautiful. I would have given half my fortunt 
to have been permitted to remain at Venice ii 
tranquiUity and peace. 

But doubly sweet is the love that is gained by 
danger, and guarded by secrecy. All was prepared. 
We stepped, perhaps for the last time, into a gon- 
dola. The gray sea was before us, we soon reach- 
ed the ship, Tita and the captain were standinj 



the ladder-head. The n 
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the sails were set, and a dashing breeie bore us 
along out of the gutf. Long ere noon, that Venice, 
' h its towers and cupolas, which I had forfeited 
much to visit, and all those pleasant palaces 
wherein I could have lived forever, had faded into 
the blue horizon. 

XVL 

The ship was an imperial merchant brig. The 
wife of the captain was on board, a great conve- 
nience for Alcesle, who was without female attend- 
ance, and with the eiception ^f some clotiies the 
provident Lausanne had obtained from Tita's sister, 
ithout a wardrobe. But these are hght hardships 
r iove, and the wind was &vourable, and the ves- 
1 fleet We were excellent sailors, and bore ths 
voyage without inconvenience, and the novelty of 
tiie scene, and the beauty of the sea amused and 
interested us. 

I imbibed from this voyage a taste for a sea life, 
which future wanderings on tiie waters have only 
confirmed. I never find the sea monotonous. The 
of weather, the ingenious tactics, the 
lunsets, the huge, strange fish, the casual meet- 
and the ori^nal and racy character of mari- 
and perhaps also the frequent sight of land, 
which ofters iteclf in the Mediterranean, afibrd me 
■onstant amusement, I do not think that there is 
n the world a iundcr-hearted and more courteous 
person than a common sailor. As for their atten- 
jons to Alceste they were even delicate, and I am 
rare, that although a passbnale lover, 1 might have 
faken many a hint ftom their vigilant solicitude. 
Whenever she was present theur boisterous mir ih 
was instantly repressed. 8ha never waUred the 
deck Uiat a ready hand was not quick in clear- 
ing her path of any impediments, and ere I could 
even d'scover she was weary, their watchiul eyes 
anticipated 1 er wants and they proffered her a rude 
but welcome seat. Al what a charming v.iyage 
was th s when my only occupation was to look 
upon an e e -ami ng face, and to be assured a 
thouoand U nes ea h hour, that I was the cause of 
all this htpp ess 

Lausanne cal od me one morning on deck. Our 
port was in s ght. 1 ran up ; I beheld the high- 
lands of Candia — a rich, wild group of lofty blue 
mountains, and in the centre, the snowy peak of 
Mount Ida, As we approached, the plain, eilend- 
ing from the base of the mountains to the coast, 
became perceptible, and soon a town and harbour. 

Wo were surrounded by boats fiill of beings in 
bright and Btrai^;e costumes. A new world, a 
new language, a new religion, were before us. Our 
deck was covered with bearded and turbaned men. 
We stared at each other in aU this picturesque con- 
fusion, but Lausanne, and especially Tita, who 
spoke Greek, and knew Candia wefl, saved us from 
afl aniiely. We landed, and, thanks to being in i 
Turkish province, there was no difficulty about 
passports, widi which we were unprovided, and a 
few aequins saved the captain from eiplaining why 
his passengers were not included in his ship's pa- 
pers. We landed, and were lodged in the housu 
of a Greek, who officiated as a European vice 

The late extraordinary incidenta ot our lives had' 
followed eaiJi other with such rapidity, that when 
we wolie in the morning, we could scarcely believe 
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'■hat il was not at all a dream. We looked round 
■mr chaiaber with its strange furniture, and stared 
at the divans, and small, high windows, shadowed 
with painted glass, and smiled. Our room wos 
darkened, hut, at the end, opened an aich brightin 
the Sim. Beautiful straugB plants qaivered in the 
light. The perfume of orange-trees filled our 
nhamber, and the bees were clustering in the Bca> 
let Sowers of the pomegranate. Amid the pleasing 
distraction of these sneet sounds and scents wc 
distingoished the fall of a fountain. 

We stole forward to the arch hte a prinee and 
princess just disenchanted in a fairy tai 



stepped into a court paved with marble, and fijll of^ .anj other 



e shrubs. Tho fountain 
Around it wera delicate mats of Barbarj, and small 
bright Persian carpels ; and crouching on a scarlet 
cu^on was a whits gazelle. 

I stepped out, and found our kind host, who spokt 
Italian. I seuE his level; daughter, Alesina, whose 
cheeks were like a cleft of pomegranate, to mj 
wife. As for myself, hy Lausanne's advice, I took 
a Turkish bath, which is (he most dalightftU thmg 
in the world, and nhen I was reduced to a jelly, I 
repaired to our host's divan, where his wife, and 
three other daughters, all equally beautiful, and 
dressed in long (lowing robes of different coloured 
velvets richly embioidcred, and caps of the same 
material, with tassels of gold, and covered with 
pearls, came forward. One gave me a pipe seven 
feet long, another fed me with eweetmeaCs, a third 
pressed her hand to her heart, as she presented ma 
coSee in a smaJI cup of porcelain, resting in a fila- 
gree frame, and it child, who sparkled like a tairy, 
bent her knee, as she proffered me a vnso of sheiv 
bet I felt like a pasha, and the good father trans- 
lated my compliments. 

I thought that Alcoste would never appear, and 
I sent Lausanne to her door fifty times, At length 
she came, and in a Greek dress, which they had 
insisted upon her wearing. I thought we should 
have bi^ expired with laughing. We agreed that 
we were perfectly happy. 

This was all vety delightful, but it was neces- 
sary to arrange our phms. I consulted Lausanne. 
I wished to engage a residence in a retired part of 
the island. We spoke to our host. He had a 
/■country house, which would exactly suit us, and 
desired a tenant. I sent Lausanne immediately to 
cxaniine it It was only fifteen miles away. His 
report was most satis&ctoi;, ami I, at once, closed 
with the consul's u3br. 

The house was a long, low building, in the east- 
em style, with plenty of rooms. It was atuateon 
a very gentle, green hill, Ihe last undulation of it 
chain of Mount Ida, and was perfectly embowered 
with gardens, and plantations of olive and orange. 
It was about two milej; from the sea, which appear- 
ed before us in a wild and rocky bay. A peasant, 
who cultivated the gardens, with his wife and chil- 
dren, two daughters just breaking into womanhood, 
and a young son, were offered to us as servants. 
Nothingcouldbemoreconvenienl. Behold us at 
length at rest 1 



meraoty of which is alone worth ejisleiice, cannot 
prove vsiy interesting to those who have been sut 
ficientiy engaged by my history to follow me to my 
re^ment in ancient Crete. 
yTWy life was now monotonous, for my life waa 
only love. 

I know not the palling of passion, of which eome 
write. I have loved only once, and the reeolleo- 
tion of the hemg to whom I was devoted, fills me 
at this moment with as much rapture, as when her 
vir^ charms were first yielded to my embrace. I 
cannot comprehend the sneers of witty rakes, al 
'hat they call constancy. If beings are united hy 



but love 



nstancy is of 



imposdble, and I think, unnecessary, 
a man who is in love,' the thought of another wo- 
man is uninteresting, if not repulsive. Constancy 
is human nature. Instead of love being the occa- 
sion of all the misery of this world, aa is sung by 
fantastic bards, I believe that the misery of (hia 
world is occa^ned by there not bemg love enough. 
This opinion, at any rate, appears more logieoL 
Happiness is only to be found in a recurrence to 
the principles of human nature, and , these will 
prompt very simple manners. For myself, I be- 
lieve that permanent union of the sexes should be 
early encouraged; nor do I conceive that general 
happiness can ever flourish but in societies where it 
is tiie custom for all the males to marry at eigliteen. 
This custom, I am informed, is not unusual in the 
United Slates of America, and its consequence is 
a sunplieit; of manners, and a purity of conduct, 
which Europeans cannot comprehend, but lo which 
Ihey must ultimately have recourse. Primeval bar- 



barism, and extreme civilization, m 
Its. Men, under those ci 
actuated by their organizadon ; b Iho first instance, 
' istinctieoly ; in tho second, philosophically. At 
present, we are all in the various gradations of Uia 
intermediate state of corruption. 

( could have lived vrilh Alcette Contarini in a 
llnde for ever. I desired nothbg more than lo 
enjoy existence with such a companion. I would 
have conmiunieated to her all my ihou^ts and 
feeUngs. I would have devoted lo her solitary ear 
the poetry of my bang. Such a life might not suit 
others. Others influenced by a passion not less 
ardent, may find its flame fed by the cores of hfe, 
cherished by its duties and its pleasures, and flour- 
ishing amid the travail of society. All is an afEiir 
^nization. Ours would differ. Among all 
there are some points of similarity and sym- 
pathy. There are few alilie, there are some por- 
fecUy unUke tiie mass. The various tribes tiiat 
people this globe in all probability, spruig from dif- 
ferent animals. Until we know more of ourselves, 
what use are our systems 1 For myself, I can con- 
ive notiiing more idle or more useless than what 
is s^led moral philosophy. We specukite upon 
the character of man ; we divide and we subd jyide ; 
generals, our sages, our statesmen. 
There is not a modification of mind that is not map- 
>ur great alias of intelligence. We cannot 
ig, because we have studied the past, and 
famous for discovering tho future when it 
XYU has taken place. Napoleon is first consul, and 

would found a dynasty. There is no doubt of it. 
1 HAVE arrived at a period of my life which. Read my character of Cromwell. But what use is 
itthoi^ it a&'orded me tiie highest happiness that the discovery, when the consul is already tearing off 
vas ever the lot of man, oE which the recollection his republican robe, and snatching ihe imperial dia- 
s now my never-ceasing solace, and to enjoy the dem ? Andsuppoee.whichhashappened, and may 
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s n(! will happen again, Buppose abeing of a different 
[itginiiation to Napoleon or Cromwell placed in the 
aame Htuation, — a being gitied with a combination 
of inlelligem»hithorlo unknown, where Ihen is our 
moral philosophy, oar nieesludy of human naturel 
How are we to speculate upon results, which are to 
be produceJ by unknown canaea 1 What we want 
IB to Jiscover the character of a man at hia birth, 
and found his education upon his nature. The 
whole system of moral philosophy is a delusion, fit 
only for the play of sophists in an age of physiok 
^cal ignorance 

I leave these great speculations for the drearines 
of future hours, Akesla calls me to the golde 
sands, whither it is out wont to take out sunei 

A Grecian sunset t The sky is like the neck of 
fldove,the rocks and waters ore bathed with a violet 
light. Each moment it changes ; each moment it 
shifts into more gracefiil and more gleaming sha- 
dows. And Ihe Ihin white moon is above all, the 
thin white moon, followed by a smgle star — like a 
lady by a page. 

XVIII. 






Idid L 



a ob- 



tain for Alcesle what was called a man. 
which, from its appearance, might have been i 
ancient lyre. But it was quite unnecessary. }/ 
tongue never stopped the whole day. I told Alces 
every thing. All about my youlhfnl scrapes and 
fiinciCB, and Musieus and my battle, and Winter, 
and Christiana, and Ihe confounded tragedy, and, 
of course, Manstein. Ifl for a moment ceosed, she 
aliiTtys said " go on." On I went, and told the 
same stories over agaia, which she reheard with the 
same interest. The present was so delightful to 
me, that I cared Utile to talk about the past, and 
always avoided the future. But Alceste would 
sometimes turn the conversation to ivhat might 
happen, and as she now promised to he%ht«n c 
happiness 1>y bringing us a beautiful stranger 

ir del^jhtful existence, the future began to 

,-cd 



estet 



I had never wrilton to my father i 
at Paris. Every time I drew a bill I expected 
find my cretlit revokeJ, but it was not so. And 
therefore willingly concluded that Lausanne ap- 
prked him of every thing, and that he thought fit 
not to interfse. I bad never written to my fether, 
liecaose I cannot dissemble, and as my conduct ever 
Mnce I quitted France had been one continued vio- 
ialion of his commands and wishes, why, correspon- 
dence was difficult, and could not prove pleasing. 
But Alccsto would talk about my father, and it was 
therefore necessary to think of him. She shuddered 
at the very name of Italy, and willingly loolced fo 
ward to a settlement in the north. For myself, f 
was eiceedingly happy, and my reminiscences t ' 
mj fatherland were so &r from agreeable, that 
was careless as to the future, and although I already 
began to entertain the possibility of a return, ^ 
wished to pass some considerable lime of our youlh 
inviolate t^ the vulgar cares of Ufe, and under the 
iniluenca of a glowing sty. 

In the mean time we rambled about the mour 
tains on our little, stout Candiote horses, or amuse 
ourselves in adorning out residence. Wc made 



garden. We collected every choice flower, 
rare bird, and beautiful animal that we coulJ 
assemble togelhor. Alccslo was wild for a whifo 
gazelle ever since we had seen one in the consul's 
irt. They came from a particular part of Aralria, 
1 are rare. Vet one was obtaini^ and two of 
fawn-coloured brethren. I must confess that we 
found these elegant and poetical companions ex- 
tremely troublcEome and stupid. They are the 
least sendmental and domestic of all creatures, 
most Ecdulous attention will not attach them to 
you, and I do not believe they are ever fairly tame. 
I dislike them, in spite of their liquid eyes and ro- 
mantie reputation, and infinitely prefer what are 
now my constant and ever delightfiit company, 
some fine, feilhful, honest, intelligent, thorough- 
bred EngUsh dogs. 

We had now passed neatly eight months in this 
island, The end of the year was again advandng. 
O ! the happy, the aharming evenings, when fear- 
ing for my Alceste, that it grew too cool to walk, 
we sat within the house, and the lat^ lamp was 
lit, and the feithful Lausanne brought me my pipe, 
and the confounded gaaello kicked it over, and the 
grinning Tita handed us our coffee, and my dear, 
dear Alceste sang me some delicious Venetian me- 
lody, and then Heft off smoking, and she Icfi; off 
sin^g, and we were happier and happier every 

Talk of fiime and romance — all the glory and 
adventure in the world are not worth one ^ngle 
jhour of domestic bliss ! It sounds like a claptrap, 
but the solitary splendour with which I am novr 
surrounded, tells me, too earnestly, it is truth. 

XIX. 

The hour approached that was to increase ray 
happiness, my incredible happiness. Blessed, infi- 
niteiy blessed as I was, bountiful Heaven was about 
M shower upon mc a new and fruitful joy. In a 
few days I was to become a father. We had ob- 
tained from (he tewn all necessary attendance ; an 
Italian phyacian, whose manner gave us confidence, 
a sage woman of great reputation, were at our 
house. I hod myself been cautions that my trea- 
sure should commit no imprudence. We were full 
of love and hope. My Alceste woa not quite well. 
The physician recommended great quiet. She was 
taking her siesta, and I stole from her side, because 
my presence ever excited iier, and she could not 
sluinber. 

I strolled down to Ihe bay, and mused over the 
character of a father. My im^nation dwelt only 
upon this idea, I discovered, as my revery pro- 
ceeded, the fine relations that must subsist between 
a parent and a child. Such thoughts had made no 
impression upon me before. I thought of my own 
father, and the tears stole down my cheek. I vowed 
to return to him immediately, and give ourselves op 
to his happiness. I prayed to Heaven to grant mo 
a man-child. I felt a lively confidence that he 
would be chmcely ^Sed, I resolved to devote my- 
self entirely to his education. My imagination 
wandered in dreams of his perfect character, of his 
high accomplishments, his noble virtues, his exalted 
fame. I conceived a philosopher who might mflu- 
enco his race, a being to whom the regeneration of 
his kind was perhaps allotted. 

My thoughts had rendered me unconscious of the 
hour; thesun had setwiliiout my ohservation: ibo 
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growing twilight called me to myself. I looked 
Dp, I beheld In tlio distance Alccste. I was sur- 
prised, diepleased, alaimed. I cauld not conceive 
any iMng more iuipnulent tlian her coming forth 
in the evening, and in her ^tnalion. I ran forward 
to reprimand her with it kiss, to fold her shawl more 
closely round her, and bear her in my arms lo the 
house. I ran forward, speaking at the samB lime. 
She ftintly smiled. I reached her, Lo ! she was 
not there ! A moment be&re, she was on llie wide 
sands. There was no cavern near In which she 
could hnvcentered. Istood amazed, (himderstruck. 
I shouted " Alceste." 

The shout was answered. I ran back. Another 
sliout; Tita came to me running. His sgilaled 
face struck me with awe. Ho could not speak ; he 
seized my arm and dragged me along. I ran to the 
house. I did not dare to inquire the cause. Lau- 
sanne met me at the threefold. His countenance 
was despair. I stared like a bewildered man, I 
nishcd to her room. Yet I remember the group 
leaning round our bed. They mo™d aside. I saw 
Alceste. She did not see me. Her eyes were 
closed, her &co pale and changed, her mouth had 
Allien. 

" What,^ r said, " what is all (his 1 Doctor, doc- 
tor, how is'ehel" 

The phvsidan shook his head. 

I could not speak. I wrung my hands, more 
from the inability of thought and speech, than grief, 
by nhich I was not influenced. 

Speak, speak !" I at length said, "is she dead 1" 

" Speak, speak, speak !" 

" It appears to me 

"It is impossible ! Dead ! She cannot be dead. 
Bleed her, bleed her, sir, before mo. Bead ! Did 
you say deadi Nonsense, nonsense [ Atceste, 
Alceste, speak to me. Say you are not dead, only 
say you are not dead. Bleed her, sir, bleed her." 

To humour me, he took up his lancet and 
opened another vein. A few dull drops oozed out 

"Ah!" 1 exclaimed, "See! she bleeds! She is 
not dead. Alceste, Alceste ! you are not dead ! 
Lausanne, do something, Lausanne. For God's 
sake, Lausanne, save her. Do something, Lausanne. 
My good Lausanne, do something!" 

He afiected to feel lier pulse. I staggered about 
the room, wringing my hands. 

"Is she better!" I inquired. 

No one answered. 

" Doctor, save her ! Tell me she is better, and I 
give you half — my whole fortune." 

The poor phy^cian shook his head. He at- 
tempted nothing. I rushed to Lausanne, and seized 



kiss 



"Luusai 



Whes 



n trust you. Tell me the truth. 



XX. 



as restored, I 
found myself ill another room. I was lying in a 
divan in the arms of Lausanne. I had forgotten 
every thing. I called Alceste. Then the remem- 
brance rushed into my brain. 

" la it true," I said, " Lausanne, is it true 1" 
His silence was an answer. I rose, and walked 
up and down the room once or twice, and then I 



said, in a low voice, " Take me to the body, Laa 

I leaned upon his arm and entered the chamber 
of our joys. Even as I entered, I indulged the 
wild hope that I should find it unoccupied. I could 
not believe it. Yes, yes, she was dead ! 

Tall candles were burning in the room ; the walls 
were bung with solemn drapery. I advanced la 
llie bedside. I took her hand. I motioned to Lau- 
sanne to retire. We were alone^ alone once more. 
But how ^onc ! I doubted of every thing. I doubted 
of my existence! Itbought my heart would hurst. 
I wondered why any thing sdll went on. Why 
was not aE over 1 I looked round with idiot eyes, 
and opened mouth. A korild contortion was rlii 
selled on my 6ce. 

Suddenly I seized the corpse in my arms, and 
Gereely embraced it. I thought I could reanimate 
it. I felt so much I thought I could reanimate it. 
I stmggled with death. Was she dead ? Was she 
really dead ! It had a heavy leaden feel. I let her 
drop from my arms. She dropped like a lifeless 
trunk. T looked round with a silly giin. 
, It was morning time. The flames of the candles 
looked ha^^iard. There was a Turkish dagger in 
the closet. I remembered iL I ran to the closet. 
I cut off her long tresses. I rolled them round my 
neck. I locked the door. I stole out of the win- 
dow. I cunningly watched to observe whether I 
were followed. No one was alining, or no one 
suspected me. I scudded away fleetly. I rushed up 
the hais. I never stopped. For hours I could never 
have stopped. I have a faint recollection of chasms, 
and precipices, and falling waters. I leaped every 
thing. I found myself at length on a peak of 
Mount Ida. 

A wide view of the ocean opened before me. As 
I gazed upon it, my mind became inflamed, — the 
power of speech was restored lo me, — the poetry 
of my grief prevailed. 

"Fatal ocean! &tal ocean!" I exclaimed,— " A 
curse upon thy waves, for thou wafted us to death. 
Green hills ! green valleys ! a blight upon thy trees 
and pastures, for she cannot gaze upon them ! And 
thou, red sun ! her blood is upon thy beams. Halt 
in thy course, red sun ! halt ! and receive my curse ! 

" Our house has ^en, the glorious house has 
Men ; and the little ones may now rise. Eaglo ! 
fiy away and tell my father he is avenged. For 
lo ! Venice has been my doom, and here on this 
toppling crag, I seal all things, and thus devola 
Contarini Fleming to the infernal gods." 

I sprang forward, I felt myself in the air. My 
brain spun round, my e^ht deserted me, I lell. 

XXI. 

Whem I can again recall existence, I found my- 
self in my own bouse. I vras reclining on the 
divan propped up by cushions. My left arm was 
in a sling; my head bandaged. I looked around 
me without bought, and then I relapsed into 
apathy. Lausanne was in the room, and passed 
before me. I otisorved him, hut did not speak. 
He brought me refreshment, which I took without 
notice. The room was darkened. I knew nothing 
of iho course of ^mc, nor did I care or inquire. 
Sometimes Lausanne quitted the apartment, and 
then Tita took bis place. Sometimes he returned, 
and changed my bandages and my dress, and I teU 
a»lecp. Awake I liad no thoi ght, and slumbering 
I had no dreams. 
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I remained in this state, as I afterward learned, 
dK. weeks. One day I looked up, and seeing Tits, 
v\iok.e in a faint voice, and asked for Lausanne. 
He ran immediately for him, and while he was a 
moment absent, I rose from ray couch end tore the 
curtain from the window. Lausanne entered and 
rame up to me, and would have again led me to 
my seat, but I bid iiim " lighten the room." 

I desired to walk forth bto the air, and leaning 
on bis arm, I came out of the house. It was early 
mom, and I believe the sense of llie fresh air had 
attracted and revived me, I stood for a moment 
vacantly gazing upon the distant bay, but I was eo 
Mnl that 1 could not stand, and Spiro, the little 
Greek boy, ran and brought ma a carpet 
cushion, and I sat down. I asked for a 
which was unwillingly afforded me j but I i 
upon it. I viewed without emotion my emaciated 
form, and my pallid, sunken vis^. My eyes 
were dead and hollow, my cheek-bones prominent 
and sharp, my head shaven, and covered with a 
light turban. Nevertheless, the feeling of the free, 

Bwect Mr was grateful, and from this ' ' 

commenced gradually to recover. 

I never epoke, except to express my 
my appetite returned, my strength increased, and 
each day, with Lausanne's aBBiEtance, I walked for 
a short lime in the garden. My arm, which had 
been broken, resumed its power ; my bead, which 
had been-BCverely cut, hoUed, I ventured lo walk 
only with the aid of a slick. Gradually I extended 
my course, and, in time, I reached Ihe seaside. 
There, in a slig)it recess formed by a small head- 
land, I would sit with my back agunst a high rock, 
feel comforted that earth was hidden from my 
sight, and gaze for hours in vacancy upon the 
ocean and the sky. At sunset I stole home. I 
found Lausanne always about, evidently expecting 
me When he perceived roe returning, he w 
eooii by my side, but by a way that I could r 
observe Mm, and, without obtrusion or any appe; 
ance of officiousness, led, or rather carried me 
my dwelling. 

One morning I bent my way to a small green 
valley, which opened on the other sido of 
gardens. It had been one of our most favourite 
haunts. I know not why I resorted 
morning, for, as yet, her idea had never crossed my 
mind, any more than her name my hps. I had an 
indefiiiit» conviction that I was a lost and fallen 
man. I knew that I had once been happy, that J 
had once mingled in a glorious existence; but I 
felt with regard to the past as if it were another 
system of being, as if I had suddenly fallen from 
a star, and lighted on a degenerate planet. 

I was in our valley, our happy valley. I stood 
still, and my memory seemed to return. The tears 
stole down my face. I remembered the cluster of 
orange trees under which we often sat. 1 plucked 
some leaves, and I pressed them to my lips. Yet 
I was doubtful, tmoertain, incredulous. I scarcely 
knew who I was. Not indeed that I was unable 
to feel my identity, not indeed that my intelligenci 
was absolutely incapable of fulfilling its office, but 
there seemed a compact between my body and my 
niind that existence should proceed without thought. 
I descended into the vale. A new object at- 
Iiacled my attention. I approached it without 
suspicion, A green mount supported a stone, on 
which was boldly, but not rudely sculptured, 
"Alceste. Covntees CosTAuisi Flemiso." 



A date recorded her decease. 

" It must have been many years ago," was inj 

first impression ; " I am Contarini Fleming, and 1 

remember Akeste well, but not in this country. 

;ly not in this country. And yet those orange 

■ My vriie, my lost, my darling wife, O ! why 
I alive 1 I tiiought tiiat I was dead I I thought 
that I had flung myself from the mountain-top to 
join you — and it was all a dream !'^ 

I threw myself upon the tomb, and my tears 
poured forth in torrents, and I tore up the fiowers 
(hat flourished upon the turf, and kissed them, and 
tossed them in the air. 

There was a rose, a beautiful white rose, delicate 
nd fragrant ; and I gathered it, and it seemed to 
ne like Alceste. And I sat gazing upon this iair 






t. the 



past grew up before me, and each r 
clearly comprehended it. The bitterness of my 
grief overcame mo. I threw away the rose, end a 
moment after, I was sorry to have lost it. I looked 
for it. It was not at my feet. My deare for the 
flower increased. I rose from the t«mb, I looked 
around for the lost treasure. My search led me to 
md I read the record 
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xxn. 

It leave this plac< 






His eye brighlened when I spoke, 

" I have seen all that you have done, Lausann^.'. 
it is well, very well. I owe yi>u much. I would 
have given much for her hur, more than I can ex- 
press. But you are not to blame. You had much 

He left the room 
returned with the lo 
beloved. 

" 1 you have made me so happy. I never 
thought that I should again know what joy was. 
How considerate! How very good!" 

He broke to me gentiy that he had found the 
tresses around my neck. I rubbed my forehead, I 
summoned my scattered thoughts, — " I remember 
something," I replied, " but I thought it was a 
dream. I fancied that in a dream I had quitted the 

I told me alL He told me that, after three 
days' search, he had found me among the moun- 
tains, haiiging to the rough side of the precipice, 
shattered, stark, and senseless. The bushes had 
caught my clothes, and prevented a fatal fall 

XXIIL 



And , „ 

Our arrangements were soon made. I 
determined to assent to the request of his father in 
taking little Spiro, who was a fevourite of Alceste, 
and had charge of her gazelles. A Greek father 
is very willing to see his son anywhere but among 
the Turks. I promised his family not only to 
charge myself with bis future fortunes, but also to 
remit them an annual allowance through the consul, 
provided they cherished Ihe tomb of their late mis- 
tress, and in a fortnight I was again on board. 

The mountains of Candia were long in sight, 
but I avoided them. Our voyage ivas very long. 
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although not unpleasant. We were often liecalmed. 
The air and change of scene benefited me much. 
I wanderfully resumed ny old habits of revery, and 
*3 I paced the deck, which I did olt day without 
ceasing, I mused over the fast with feelings of 
gteater solace than I ever antidpatcd could associate 
with it I was consoled by the remembrance of 
our perfect love. I couid liot recall on eithe 
our parts a single fretful word, a single occb 
on which our conduct had afforded cither of u 
anxious, or evea annoying moment We n 
had enjoyed those lovers' quarrels which are said to 
(iB Eo svreet Her sufferings had been inti 
ihey had been brief. It would have been 
toiy lo have received her last breath, jet my pre- 
sence might have occasioned her greater agony. 
The appearance of her spirit assured me that, at 
the moment of her departure, her last thought was 
for me. The conviction of her having enjoyed 
positive happiness supported me. I was confident 
that had it been posahle to make the decision, she 
would not have yielded her brief and beautiful 
career for length of days unillumincd by the 
presence of him who lemdneJ to consecrate hi 
memory by his enduring love — perhaps by his ci 
during page. 

Ah! old feelings returned to me. I perceive 
that it was impossible to eiist without some object 
and feme and poetic creation offered themselves to 
my void heart I remembered that the high calling 
to which I was devoted had been silently neglected. 
I recollected the lofty education and loftier results 
that travel was to afford, and for which tra^ 
lo prepare me. I reminded myself that 

already proved many new passions, hecoi _. 

quainted with many new modifications of feeling, 
and viewed many new objects. My knowledge of 
man and nature was very much increased. My 
mind was full of new thoughts, and crowded ' ' 

As I Ihua mused, that separation of the 
inilividua! from the universal poet, which . __ 
occurred in these high communings, again took 
place. My own misfortunes seemed but petty 
incidents to one who could eiercise an illimitable 
power over the passions of his kind. If, amid the 
common losses of common life, the sympathy of 
single friend can bear its balm, could I find no s< 
lace, even for my great bereavement, in the love of 
nations, and the admiration of ages ! 

Thus reficeting, I suddenly dashed into inven- 
tion, and in my almost constant walks on deck, I 
poured forth a crowd of characters, and incidents, 
and feelings, and images, and moulded them into a 
coherent BmJ. aa I hoped, a beautiful form. I 
longed for the moment when I could record them 
ou a scroll more lasting then my memory, and up- 
held by this great purpose, I enlertd with a calm, 
if not cheeri'ul countenance, the fiunoua port of 



PART THE FOURTH. 



I WAS at length at Florence. The 6ir city so 
much vaunted by poets at first greatly disappointed 
rae, I could not reconcile myself to tiiose un- 
finished cliurchos like barns, and those gluomy 



palaces like prisons. The muildy Arno was not 
poetical, and the sight of the whok place and the 
appearance of the surrounding hills, in spite of their 
white villafl, seemed to meeonfincd, monotonous, arwl 
dull. Yet there is a charm in Florence, which, al 
though difficult precisely to define, is m its influencn 
veiy great and growing, and I scarcely know a place 
titat I would prefer for a residence. I think it is 
the characlor of art which both from ancient 
associations, and its present possesfiona, is forcibly 
impressed upon this dty. It is full of invention. 
You cannot stroll fifty yards, you cannot enter a 
church or a palace, witiiout Ising favourably re- 
minded of the power of human thought. It is a 
fomous memorial of the genius of the Italian 
middle ages, when the mind of man was in ore of 
its spring-tides, and in which we markso frequently 
what at the present day wo too much underrate — 
the influence of individual character. 

In Florence, the monuments are not oidy oi 
great men, but of the greatest. You do not gaze 
upon the tomb of an autiior, who is merely a 
great master of composition, but of one who formed 
the language. The illustrious astronomer is not 
the discoverer of a planet, but the rcvealer of the 
whole ecicstial machinery. The artist and Ihe 
politician are not merely the first sculptors ai'd 
statesmen of their time, but the inVontors of the 
very art and the very crafi in which they Bxcelled. 
The study of the fine arts m'ltually assists each 
other. In the formation of my style, I have been 
Mrhaps more indebted to muac and to painting, 
even than to the great masters of literary composi- 
tion. The contemplation of the Venetian school 
had developed in me a latent love of gorgeous elo- 
quence, daiiling incident, brilliant expression, and 
voluptuous sentiment. These brought their attend- 
ant imperfections, ei^igeralion, elieminacy, the 
obtruaon of art, the painful want of nature. The 
severesimplieityofthe Tuscan masters chastened 
my mind. I mused over a great efiect produced 
almost by a dnglo mean. The picture that fixed 
my attention by a single group illustrating a single 
pasrion, was a fine and profitable study, I felt the 
power of nature delineated by a great master, and 
how lar from necessary to enforce her influence, 
were the splendid accessaries with which my medi- 
tated compositions would rather have encumbered 
than adorned her. I began to think more of iha 
individual (ban the species, rather of the motives of 
lan, than of his conduct I endeavoured to maka 
lyself as perfect in the dissection of his mind, as 
the Florentine in the anatomy of his body. At- 
tempting to acquire the excellence of my models, 
I should protiably have imbibed their defects ; (heir 
stiff and sombre, and arid manner, their want of 
'ariety and grace. The Roman school saved mo 
from this, anil taught me that a very chaste or 
conception might be treated in a very glow- 
: genial style, But after all, I prefer Iha 
ih lo the Italian painters. I know no one to 
rival Murillo, I know no one who has blended 
with such felicity the high ideal with the eitreme 
simpHcity of nature. Later in life, I found myseff 
in his native city, in that lovely Seiille, more lovely 
from his fine creations than even from the orango 
that perfume its gates, and the silver stream 
that winds about its plain. 

I well remember the tumult of invention in 
'hich I wandered day after day amid the halls and 
alleries of Fiofcnce. Each beantiful face that 
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flitted bcfbrn me was a heroine, each pas^on thai 
Dfeathed upon Iha canvass waa to be tranaferreil to 
■he page. I conceived at one time the plan of 
s-riting a series of worka in the style of each 
school. The splendour of Titian, the grace of 
RafTaelle, the twilight tints of Hiat magician, 
Guercino, alternately threw my mind into moods 
onalogoos to their creations. A portrait of Ippolyto 
de' Modici in the Pitti palace, of whom I knew 
nothing, haunted nie lite a ghost, and I could only 
lay the spectre by resolving in time to delineate the 
spirit of Italian feudsUly. The seraphic Baptist in 
the wilderness recalled the solitude I loved. I 
would have poured forth a monologue 
mountains of Judea, bad not Eniiymlonc ^ 
enraptured viaon, and I could dteam only of the 
bright goddess of his shadowy love. 

1 thought only of art. 1 sought the society of 
artistsand collectors. I unconsciously adopted their 
largon. I began to discourse of copies, and middle 
tints, and changes of style. I was in great dangei 
of jBgencratinginto a dilettante. Little objects ai 
well as great, now- interested me. I handled i 
bronie aiid speculated upon its antiquity. Yet 
even these alight pursuits exercised a beneficial 
tendency upon a mind wild, irregular, and undisci- 
plined; nor do I believe that anyone can long 
observe even fine carvings and choice medals, with- 
out bis taste becoming more susceptible, and deli- 
cate, and refined. 

My mind was ovwflowing with the accumulated 
meditation and eiperionce of two years ; 
portant interval in all lives, passed in mine 
stant thought and -■— — ' ■" " "" 
(truggle witli new iJt 
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ervid crudities in the garden-house. Calm and 
;ollecttd, I constructed charaeters on philosophicnl 
principles, and mused over a chain of action whicli 
should develope the system of our existence. All 
,3 art. I studied contrasts and grouping, and 
.uetapbyacal analysis was substituted fur anatomi- 
cal delineation. I vras not satisfied that tlie con- 
ductof my creations should l>c influenced merely 
bj tiie general principlea of their being. I resolved 
that they should be the very impersonations of the 
moods and pasaona of our mind. Onewasill- 
regulated will ; another offered the formation of a 
moral being; malerialism sparkled in the wdd 
gavety and reckless caprice of one voluptuous gir!, 
while spirit was vindicated in the deep dei-oUor. of 
a constant and entiiusiastic heroine. Even the lighter 
tempcraroenls were not fbi^tten. Frivolity smiled, 
and shrugged his shoulders before us, and tiiere 
was eren a deep personification of (ynic humour. 

Had I executed my work in strict unison with 
my plan, it would doubtless have been a very dull 
af&ir. For I did not yet possess sufficient know- 
ledge of human nature to support me in such a 
creation, nor was I then habituated to those meta- 
physical speculations, which might have in some 
degree compensated, by their profundity, for ^cir 
wantofentertunmcnt. But nature avenged her- 
self, and extricated me from my dilemma. 

I b^an to vnile ; my fancy fired, my brmn m- 
flamed ; breathing forms rose up under my pen, 
and jostled aside the cold abstractions, whose crea- 
tion had cost such long musing. In vain I en- 
n- deavoured to compose without enlhuaasm, in vam 
lah 1 endeavoured to delineate only what I bad pre- 
L Jf -^ i^^A :-n ^f^in 1 w^mrriAe-A tn rtslxaJD the flow 



deare of compoation became irresistible. I 
red to the feelings with which I entered Leghorn, 
and from which I had been diverted amid the dis- 
tmcdon produced by the novelty, the beauty, and 
the variety of surrounding objects. With these 
feelings, I quitted the city, and engaged the Villa 
Oaponi, situated on a green and gentle swell of the 
Apennines, near the ton-er of Gali! 

Ir there were any thing in the world for which I 
now entertained a sovereign contempt, it was m 
unfortunate Manslein. My most malipiant criti 
must have yielded to me in the scorn which 
lavished on that immature production, and the 
shame with which I even recollected its existence. 
No one could be more sensible of its glaring defects, 
for no one thought more of them, and I was so 
familiar with its less defective parts, that they had 
lost EdI their relish, and appeared to rae as weo'- 
and vapid, and silly as (he resL I never labour 
delude myself. I never gloss over my faults. I 
exa^erate them. I can afford to face truth, for I 
(eel capable of improvement. And indeed I have 
never yet experienced that complacency with which, 
it is said, some authors regard their offsprmg, n" 
do I think that this paternal Ebndnesa will ever 1 
my agreeable loL I am never satisfied. F 
sooner have I executed some conception, than n 
ndnd soars above its creation, and meditates 
higher flight in a purer atmosphere. The very 
exeraiae of power only leaches me, that it may ' 
wielded for a greater purpose. 

1 prepared myself for composition in a very i 
ferent mood lo that in vjbicli I had poured forth i 



of unbidden mvontion. All tiiat I had seen and 
pondered passed before me, from the proad moment 
that I Blood upon Mount Jura to the present ravish- 
ing hour that I returned to my long estranged art. 
' Every tree, every cloud, evay star and mountain, 
every fmr lake and flowing river, that had fed my 
fancy witii their sweet snggestions m my ramblmg 
hours, now returned and illumined my pages 
with their brighbicBS and their beauty. My mind 
teemed with similes. Thought and passion came 
vailed in metaphoric garb. I was delighted, I was 
bewildered. The clustering of their beauty seemed 
an evidence of poetic power : the management of 
these bright guests was an art of which I was igntf- 
rant I recdved them all. I found myself often 
writing only that they might be accommodated. 

I gave up to this woii many long and unbroken 
hours. I was determmed that it should not suffer 
from a hurried pen. I oflen stopped to meditate 
It was in wrilbg this book, that I first learned my 
art. It was a series of experiments. They were 
at length finished, and my volumes consigned to 
their fete and northern publisher. 

The critics treated mo with more cottrtesj. 
What seemed to mo odd enough then, although no 
purale now, was, that they admired what had been 
written in haste, and without premeditation and 
generally disapproved of what had cost me much 
forethought, and been executed with great care. It 
was universally declared a most unequal work, and 
they were right, although they could not delect the 
causes of the inequality. My perpetual efforts at 
being ima^native were highly reprobated. Now 
mv efTotta had been entrely the other way. In 
short, I puzzled them, and no one offered a predic- 
tion as to my future career. My book, as a wholB 
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was rather unintelligible, but parts wen 

It was pronounced a temarkable compound of 
onginality Olid dulness. These critiques, whatever 
might be their lenor, mattered little lomc, A long 
interval elapsel beforo they reached Florence, and 
iluring that period, I had effectually emancipated 
myself from the thraldom of criticism. 

I have observed, that after writing a book, my 
mind always makes a groat spring. I behere that 
the net of compositian produces the same invigorat- 
ing ef&ct upon the mind, which some exertion 
docs upon the body. Even the writing of Mauatein 
produced a revolution in my nature, which cannot 
be traced by any metaphysical analysis. In the 
course of a frw days, I was converted trom a hollow- 
hearted worldling into a iiolila philosopher. I was 
indeed ignorant, but I had lost the double ignorance 
of the Pialonists, I was no longer ignorant that I 
was ignorant No one could be influenced by a 
greater desire of knowledge, a greater passion for 
the beautiful, or a deeper regard for his fellon- 
creatutes. And I well remember when, on the 
evening that I wrote the last sentence of this more 
intellectual effoit, I walked out upon the terrace 
with that feeling of satisfaction, which accompanies 
the idea of a task completed ; so fax was I from bemg 
escited by the hope of having written agreat work, 
that I even meditated its destruclion. For, the 
moment it was termmaled, it seemed to me that I 
had become suddenly acquainted with iJia [ong-con- 
cealed principlea of my art, which, witiiout doubt, 
bad been slenderly practised in this production. My 
taste, as it were in an mslant, became formed, and 
I felt the conviction, that I could now prodi 

I thought no more of criticism. The breath of 
man has never influenced me much, for I depend 
more upon myself than upon others. I 
false fame. It would bo no deUghl to me to be 
conadered a prophet, were I conscious of being an 
impostor, I ever wish to bo undeceived ; but if I 
possess the organization of a poet, no one can pre- 
vent me from exercising my feculty, any more than 
he can rob the courser of his fleelness, or ti\e night- 
ingale of her song. 

JII. 

ArcEtt finishing my woA, I read more at Flo- 
rence Ihan I have at any period of my life. Having 
formed the principles on which in future I intended 
to proceed in compodtion, and' considering myself 
now qualifled to decide upon other artists, 1 deter- 
mined criticaUy to esamine the literaiy fiction of all 
countries, to ascertain how for my intentions had 
been anticipated, and in what degree my predeces- 
sors might assist me. 

It appears lo me that the age of verHification has 
passed. The mode of composition must ever be 
greatly determined by the manner in which ihc 
composition can be made public In ancient days, 
the voice was the medium by which we became 
acquainted with the inventions of a poet In such 
a method, where those who listened had no time to 
pause, and no opportunity to think, it was necessary 
that every thing should be obvious. The audience 
who were perplesed would soon become wearied. 
The ^irit of ancient poetry, therefore, is rather 
material than metaphysical. Superficial, not inter- 
nal j there is much simplicity and much nature, but 
li'dp passion and less philosophy. To obviate the 



baldness, which is the consequence of a stjle where 
the subject and the sentiments are rather intimated 
than developed, the poem was enriched by music, 
and enforced by action. Occaaonally were added 
the enchantment of scenery, aud the fescination of 
the dance. But the poet did not depend merely 
upon thesa brilliant accessaries. He resolved that 
his thoughts should be expressed m a manner dif- 
ferent from other modes of communicating ideas. 
He caught a suggestion from his sister art, and in- 
vented metre. And in this modulation, he uitro- 
duied a new system of phraseology, which marked 
him out from the crowd, and which has obtained 
the title of "poetic diction." 

His object in this system of words was to heighten 
Ms meaning by strange phrases, and unusual con- 
structions. Inversion was invented to clothe a com- 
monplace with an air of novelty ; vague epithets 
vrere introduced to prop up a monotonous modula- 
ning lo lie enforced, he shrank 
ttiocinatlou and the agony of 
conceptions, and sought refuga in a hold 
personification, or a beautiful similitude. The art 
of poetry was to express natural feelings in unnatu- 
il language. 
Institutions ever survive their purpose, and cus- 
toms govern us when their catise is extinct And 
this mode of communicating poetic bvention still 
remained, when the advanced civilization of man, in 
multiplying manuscripts, might have made many 
suspect that the time had arrived when the poet was 
to cease to Hng, and lo learn to write. Had the 
splendid refinement of imperial Roma not been 
doomed lo such rapid decay, and such mortifying 
and degrading vicissitudes, I believe that versifica- 
tion would have worn out. Unquestionably thai 
empire, in its multifarious population, scenery, 
creeds, and customs, offered the richest materials 
■ fiction ; materials, however, far too 
for the limited capacity of metrical 
celebration. 

That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we 
must bow down, has so ordered it, that imitation 
should be the mental feature of modem Europe ; 
ordained that we should adopt a Syrian 
relt^on, a Grecian literature, and a Koman [aw. 
At (he revival of letters, we behold the portentous 
spectacle of national poets communicating their in- 
ventions in an exotic form. Conscious of the con- 
fined nature of their method, yet nnable to extricate 
themselves from its fetal ties, they sought variety 
increased artifice of diction, and substituted for 
the melody of the lyre the barbaric clash of rhyme. 
A revolution took place in the mode of commu- 
nicating thought Now, at least it was full time 
'we should have emancipated ourselves forever 
sterile metre. One would hate supposed that 
the poet who could not only write, bat even print 
his inventions, would have felt tiiat it was both 
useless and unfit that they should be communicated 
by a process invented when his only medium was 
simple recitation. One would have supposed that 
the poet would have rushed with desire to the new 
world before him, that be would have seized the new 
means that permitted him to revel in a universe of 
bofiudless invention ; lo combine the highest ideal 
racation with the infinite delineation of teeming 
nature ; lo unravel all the dark mysteiies of our 
bosoms, aud aU the bright purposes of our being ; 
to become the great instructer and champion of hia 
species ; ind not only delight their fency, and charm 
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their senESS, and comtiiand their wiU, but demoii- 
Btra.lE their rights, illustrate their necessilicB, and 
expound the object of their existence ; and all this 
loo in a Etjlc charming and changing with its uni- 
versal theme, now lender, now sportjve, now 
earnest, now profouiul, now sublime, now pathetic, 
and Bubstitu^g for the dull monotony of metre, 
the most various, and exqut^le, and inexhaustible 
mfilody. 

When I lemetnbar the trammels to which the 
poet has been doomed, and tlie splendour with 
which consummate genius has invested them, and 
when, for a moment, I conceive him bursting 
asmider his bonds,! ^cy.I behold the sacred bird 
snapping the golden chain that binds him to 
Olympus, and soaring even above Jove ! 

IV. 

I HAD arrived at Florence in a veiy feeble and 
shattered state of health, of which, however, aa I 
had never been an habitual invalid, I thought litlto. 
My confidence in my energy had never deserted me. 
Gompoation, however, although I now wrote with 
facility, proved a greater efforl than I had antici- 
pated. The desire I felt of completing my purpose 
had successfully sustained me throughout, but, 
during its progress, I was too often consaoos of an 
occasional, but increasing languor, which perplexed 
and alarmed me. Perfect as might be my concep- 
tion of my task, and easy as I ever found its execu- 
- don when I was excited, I invariably experienced, 
at the commencement, a feeUng of inertness, which 
was painful and mortifying. As I did not dream 
of physical inability, 1 began to apprehend that, 
honrsver delightful might be the process of medilo- 
lion, that of execution was less delidoua. Some- 
limes I even for a moment feaied that there might 
be a luiMng weakness in my nature, which might 
prevent me from ever efiecting a great perforraancf 
I remember one evening as I was meditating ii 
my chamber, my watch lying upon the table, and 
the hour nine, I felt, as I &ncied, disturbed by the 
increased sound of that instnunenL I moved it to 
the other side of the table, but the sound increased, 
and asEured that it was not occamoncd by the sup- 
posed tanse, and greatly disturbed, I rang for Lau- 
sanne, and mentioned the inconvenience. Lau- 
sanne pi^rsisted in hearing nothing, but as tho sound 
becanis even more audible, and as I now believed 
that some reptile might be in the room, he examined 
it in all parts. Noting was perceived ; the hum 
grow louder, and it was not until I jumped up from 
my scat to assist him in his examination, that I dis- 
covered by the increased sound, occasioned by my 
sudden rise, that the noise was merely in my own 

It inconvenienced me for the evening. I retired at 
an earlier hour, passed, as usual, a restless and 
dreamy night, but fell asleep towards the morning, 
and rose tolerably fresh. 

I can write only in the morning. It is then I 
execute with facility all that I have planned the 
ensuing eve. And this day, as usual, I resumed 
my pen, but it was not obedient T felt 'not only 
languid and indolent, but a sensation of faintness 
which I had before experienced and disregarded, 
came over me, and the pen fell from my hand. I 
rose and walkeil about the room. M^ extremities 
were cold, as of late in the nwmbg I had usually 
Ibtmd them. The exm was shining brightly 



the sparkling hills. I felt a great desire to warm 
lyself in his beams. I ordered my horse. 
The ride entirely revived me. I fancied that I 
led perhaps too sedentary a life. I determined, im- 
mediately that my book was finidied, that I would 
indulge in more relaxation. I returned home with 
more ^petite than usual, for since my return fron; 
Candia, I had almost entirely lost my relish for 
food, and my power of digestion. In the evening 
again buaed in musing over the scene which 
1 be painted on the coming mom. Suddenly 
I heard again the strange noise, I looked at my 
watch. It vraa exactly nine o'clock. It increased 
rapidly. From tho tick of a watch, it assumed the 
loud confused moaning of a bell tolling in a storm, 
like the bell t had heard at the foot of the Alps, It 
was impossible to think. I walked about the room. 
It becamo louder and louder. It seemed to be 
lately deafening. I could compare it to nothing 
but the continuous roar of a cataract. I sat down, 
and looked arourul me in blank despair. 

N^ht brought me no rehef. My sleep, ever 
ince the death of Alceste, had been very troubled 
md broken, and of late, had daily grown less cer- 
.flin, and less refreshing. Often have I lain awake 
the whole night, and usually have risen exliausled 
and spiritless. So it was on this morning. Cold, 
faint, and feeble, the principle of life seemed to 
vrai fainter and fiunter. I sent for my Mhful 
companion : " Lausanne," I said, " I begin to think 
that I am very ill." 

Lausanne felt my pulse, and shook his head. 
" There is no wonder," he replied. " You have 
scarcely any drculation. You want stimulants. 
You ^ould drink more wine, and you should 
^ve up writing for a time. Shall I send for a 
physician!" 

I had no conlidence in medicine. I resolved to 
exert myseIC Lausaime's advice I fancied sounded 
well. I drank some wine : I felt better ; but as I 
never can write under any bspiration but my own, 
resolved Ui throw a^e my pen, and visit Pisa for 
fortnight, where I could follow his prescription 
with the additional advantage of change of scene. 

My visit to Pisa benefited me. I returned, and 
gave the last finish to my work. 



I. the Italian cities are delightful; but an 
elegant melancholy pervades Pisa that is enchant- 
ing. What a marble group is formed by the ca- 
thedral, Ihe wonderful Baptistery, the Leaning 
Tower, and the Campo Santo ; and what an indi- 
ition of the andcnt splendour of the republic ! I 
'ish that Ihe workl consisted of a cluster of 
mall states. There would be much mora genius, 
and, what is of more importance, much more fe- 
licity. Federal unions would preserve us from the 
evil consequences of local jealousy, and might 
combine in some general legislation of universal 
benofil. Italy might then revive, and even Eng- 
land may regret that she has lost her heptarchy. 

In the Campo Santo you trace the histoiy of 
art. There too, which has not been observed, you 
may discover the origin of the Arabesques of Raf- 
faelie. The Leaning Tower is a stumbling-block 
to architectural antiquaries. An ancient fresco 
in the Campo proves the intention of the artist. 
All are acquainted with the towers of Boloitna; 
few arp awaio that in Saragossa the Spaniunia 
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possess a rival of the arcliitectural caprice of the 

To this agiDEable and eilciit city I again re- 
turned, and WMiilereJ in meditation and ibe still- 
nces of its palaces. I consider this ihe period of 
my life ill which whatever inlellectuol power I 
possess became fully developed. All that I can 
eiecuto hereafter is hut the performance of what I 
then planned, nor would a patriarcbal lerm of life 
permit me to achieve all that I then tnediialed. I 
looked forward to the immcliate fulfilment of my 
long hopes, to the achievement of a work which 
might last with its language, and the nt 
a great and permanent fame, 

I was now meditating over this perfo.u.u..,,t. Ji 
is my habit to contrii-e in my head the complete 
work, before I have recourse to the pen which is 
to execute it. I do not think that meditation ca: 
be too long, or eneculion too rapid, ll is no 
merely characters and the general conduct of the 
Btoty that 1 thus prepare, but ibe connexion of 
every inddent, often whole conversations, somc- 
times even slight phrases. A very tenacious me- 
mory, which I have never weakened by having re- 
course to other modes of reminiscence, supports 
me m thi^ process, whidi, however, I should con- 
fess is a very painful and exhausting effort. 

I revolved Ihia work in my mind for several 
months without ercr having recourse to paper. It 
was never out of my consciousness. I fell asleep 
musing over it ; in the morning my thoughts clus- 
tered immediately upon it, like bees on a bed of 
unexhausted flowers. In my rides, during my 
meals, in my conversations on common topics, I 
was indeed the whole time musing ovei " 
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express my 



The profound thinker always suspects that 
sapcrficial, Patience is a necessary ingredit 
genius. Nothing is more falsi than to be seduced 
by the firstflulter of the imagination into compo- 
sition. This is the cause of so many weak and 
unequal works, of so many worthy ideas thrown 
away, and so many good purposes marred. Yet 
there IS a bound to meditation; Iheta is a moment 
when further judgment is useless. There is a mo- 
went when a heavenly light rises over the dim 
world you have been so long creating, and bathes 
It wuh life and beauty. Accept this omen that 
your work is good, and revel in the sunshine of 
corapositian. 

I have sometimes half believed, although the 
suspicion IS mortifymg, that there is only a step 
between his state who deeply indul^ in imagina- 
live meditation and insanity. For I well remem- 
ber that at this period of my life, when I indul«d 
m meditation to a degree which would now be im- 
possible, and I hope unnecessary, that my senses 
sometimes appeared to be wandering. I cannot 
describe the peculiar feelbig I then experienced, for 
1 have failed in so doing to several eminent sur- 
geons and men of science with whom I have con- 
versed respeclmg it, and who were curious to be- 
come acquainted with its nature. But I think it 
was, that I was not always assured of my idendty 
or even existence, for I sometimes found it neces- 
sary to shout aloud lo be sure that I Uved, and I 
was m the habit very often at night of taking down 
a volume, and looking into it for my name, lo be 
convmced that I had not been dreaming of myself. 
At these times there was an incredible acutenes= 
or intenscness, in my sensations. Every obje. 



seemed animated, and, as 

The only way that I ( 

general feeling is, that I seemed to be selrsibie 

the rapid whirl of the globe. 

All this l!n.e my health was again giving way, 
and all my old symptoms gradually returning, I 
set them at defiance. The nocturnal demon having 
now come back in all its fulness, I was forced to 
confine my meditations lo the morning, and in tho 
evenmg I fled for refuge and forgetfulness to the 
bottle, This gave me temporary relief, but entirely 
desti-ojed my remaining power of digestion. In 
the mommg I regularly Mited as I dressed. Still 
1 would not give in, and only postponed Ihe com- 
mencement of my work until my return lo Florence, 
which was to occur in a few days. 

I rode the journey through Uio luxuriant Val 
d Amo, attended by Tita. Lausanne and Spiro 
had returned the previous day. It was late in the 
evening when I arrived at the villa, I thought, as 
I got off my horse, thai tiie falls of Niagara could 
not overpower the infernal roaring that I alone 
heard. I entered, and threw myself on a sola. It 
^me at last. What it was I knew not It felt 
bko a rushing of blood into my brain. I moaned, 
threw out my arm, and wildly caught at the belL 
l-ausanne entered, and I was lying apparently lifeless. 

vr. 

DDniSH tiic whole course of my hfe, my bram 
had been my constant eouree of consolation. As 
long ns I could work that mEichine, I was never 
entirely without an object and a pleasure. I had 
laughed at physical weakuaases while that remained 
untouched ; and umiuestionably I should have sunk 
under the great calamity of my life, had it not been 
for the sources of hope and solace which this faith- 
ful companion opened lo me. Now it was all over : 
■ was little belter than an idiot. 

Physician followed physician, and surgeon sur- 
geon, without benefit. They all held different 
opinions, yet none were right. They satirized each 
other in private interviews, and exchanged compli- 
ments in consultations. One told me to bo quiet, 
another to exert myself; one declared that I must 
be stimulated, another that I must be soothed. I 
was, in turn, to be ever on horseback, and ever on 
sofa. I was bled, blistered, boiled, starved, poi- 
ined, electrified, galvanised, and at the end of a 
car found myself wilh exacUy the same oppression 
„n my brain, and the additional gratification of re- 
membering that twelve months of existence had 
worn awajwithoutprodudngasingleidea. Such 
are the inevitable consequences of consulting men 
who decide by precedents which have no resem- 
blance, and never busy themselves about the idio- 
syncrasy of iheir patients. 

I had been so (Tverwhelmed by my malady, ana 
-J conscious that upon my euro my only chanceof 
happiness depended, that I had submilted myself lo 
all this treatment without a murmur, and religiously 
observed all theur contradictory directions. Being 
of a sanguine temperament, I believed every assertion, 
and every week expected to find myself cured. 
When, however, a considerable period of time had 
elapsed without any amelioration, I began to rebel 
atroinst these systems which induced so much ex- 
. and privation, and were productive of no 
good. I was quite desperate of cure, and each day 
1 1 felt moi e keenly, tiiat if I were not cured, I couW 
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not live. I nisiied therefore to die uninolesMJ. I 
diecharged oil my medical atteniianle, and laid my- 
self down like a Mck lion in his lair. 

I never went out of the house, and barely out of 
a single room. I ECarcely ever spoke, and only for 
my wants. I had no acquaintance, and 1 took care 
tliat I should see no one. I observed a strict diet, 
but fed every clay. Although air, and medicine, 
and exercise were to have been productive of to 
much benefit to me, I found myself, without thek 
assistance, certainly not worso, and the repose of 
mypresentsystem, if possible, rendered my wretoheil 
eiislence lees burthensome. 

Lausanne afterwards told me that he supposed I 
hcd relapsed into the state in which I fell imme- 
diately afler my great calamity, but this was not ibo 
case. I never lost my mind or memory : I was 
tonsdouB of every thing, I foi^ot nothing. But I 
liad lost the desire of exercising them. I eat in 
moody silence, revolving in reveiy, without the la- 
bour of thought, my past life and foelings. 

I had no hopes of recovery, ' It was not death 
that terrified me, but the idea that Imighl live, and 
for years, in this hopeless and unprofitable con- 
dition. When I contrasted my recent lust of feme, 
aod plans of gtory, and indomitable will, with my 
present woful situation of mysterious imbecility, I 
was appalled with the marvellous tontrasl, and I 
believed that I had been stricken by somo celestial 
influence for my pride and wanton self-sufiidency. 



vir. 



n this gloomy si 



Ididn 






but con^ucd sitting with my eyea fixed on the 
ground, and my chm upon my breast. At last be 
said, " My lord, I wish to speak to you." 

'■WeU!" 

"There is a stranger at the gate, a gentleman 
who deates to see you." 

"You know I see no one," I replied ralhef 
liarshly. 

" I know it, and have so said. But this gcndc- 



" Good God! Lau 

" No. But it is 

from him." 



y father!" 



I will SI 






The door opened, and tliero entered Winter. 

Long years, long and active years had passed 
since vie parted. All had happened ranee, I 
thought of my boyhood, and it seemed innocent 
and happy, compued with the misery of the past 
and present. Nine years had not much' altered 
tny mend, but me — 

"I fear, count," sajd Winter, " that I am abusing 
the privilege of an old friend m thus insisting upon 
an enttance, but I heard of your residence in this 
country and your illness at the same time, and 
being at Florence I thought you would perhaps 

"You are one of the few persons whom I am 
glad to see under all circumstances, even under 
tliose in wluch I now eiist." 

" I have heard of your distressing stale." 

" Say my hopeless state. But let us not con- 
verse about it. Let us speak of yoarself Let mc 
hope you are as happy as you are cclcbratod," 

"As for that, well enough. But if we are to 
,jlk about celebi-ily, let tnc claim the honours of 
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a prophet, and con; 

"Alas! dear Winter," 1 stud, with a faint smile. 
" talk not of that, for I shall die without doing you 
honour." 

" There is no one of ray acquaintance who has 
less chance of dying." 

"Howsol" I remarked,ralher quickly, for when 
a man really beheves he is dying, he does not like 
to lose the interest which such a situation prodiuxs 
" If you knew all — " 

" I know ell— much more, too, than your phy- 
sician who told mc." 

" And yon beUeve, tlien, that I 
ward even to death, ' '"' 



" I do not conader it miserable, and therefoi 
should ba sorry if there were any thing to wan 
such an anticipation." 

" And I can assure you, chevalier," and I spoke 
very sincerely and solemnly, " that I consider ex- 
ialence, on the terms I now possessit, an intolerable 
burthen. And nothing but the chance, for I cannot 
call it hope, of amelioration, prevents me from ter- 
minating it." 

"If you remember right, you considered exist- 
ence equally an intolerable burthen when, as a 
boy, you first experienced ftelinga which you were 
unable to esprfss." 

" Well ! what inference do you draw 1" 

" That it is not Ihe first time you have quarrelltal 

" How so 1" I eagerly replied, and I exerted my 
self to answer him, "is disease nature!" 
" Is your state disease !" 
" I have no inind." 



" You believe, then, that I am a hypocBoii 

" By no means ! 1 believe your feelings arc reai 
and pecuUar, but it docs not therefore follow that 
they are evil." 

" Perhaps," I said, with a dry smile, "you bo- 
lieve them beneficent!" 

" I do certainly," he replied. 

" In what respect !" 

" I behevB, that as you would not give nature a 
holyday, she is ^ving herself one." 

I was ulent, and mused. " But this infernal 
brain !" I replied, 

" Is the part of the machinery that you have 
worked most; and therefore the weakest." 

" But how is it to be strengthened 1" 

"Not by medicine. By following exactly a con- 
trary course to that which enfeebled it" 

" For fifloen months an idea has not crossed my 

" WeU ! you are the bettor for it; and fifteen 
mondis more — " 

" Alas ! what is life ! At this oge I hoped to 

" Depend upon it, you are in the right road, but 
rest ^assured you must go through every trial that 
is paculiar to men of your organiia^on. There is 
no. avoiding iL It is Just as necessary as that life 
should be (he consequence of your structure. To 
toll you the truth, which is always best, I only 
came here to please your father. When ho wrote 
to me of your iihiesa, I mentioned to hjm.that it 
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muat have its comse, that tkere was nothing W be 
fllaraieil about, ami that it was just as mucli a part 
of your necessary education as travel or study. 
But he wished me to ses you, and so I came." 

" My poor fiithec ! Alas ! my conduct to hiia — " 

"Has been just vfhat itoi^ht tobe, just what it 
necessarily must have been, just exactly what my 
own was lo my felher. Ab long as human beings 
are unphiloBophieally educated, these incidents will 
take place," 

" Ah ! my dear Winter, I am a villain. I have 
never even written to him." 

" Of course you have not. Your father tried to 
turn jou into a politician. Had he not forced you 
to write so many letters then, jou would not have 
omitted to write to him now. The whole affair is 
simple as day. Until men are educated with a 
tefercnco to their oi^niiation, there will be no end 
10 domesdc Iracas." 

" You ever jest, Iny friend. I have not vetifured 
on a joke for many a long month." 

" Which is a pi^ ; for, to tell you the truth, 
although your lost work is of the tender and sub- 
lime, and makelh fair eyes weep, I think your forte 

"Bo you, indeed?" 

" Ah ! my dear Contarini, those two little 
volumes of Manstein — " 

" O ! mention not the name. Infamous, una- 
dulterated trash 1" 

" Ah ! eiactly as I thoi^ht of my first picture, 
which after all has a freshness and a freedom I 
have never eiceHed, — but Manstein, my dear C 
tarini, it certainly was very impertinent. I res 
at Rome. I thought I should have died. All 
friends. So very tnie !" 

" Will you stay with me 1 I feel a good i 
better sbice you have been here, and what you tell 
me of my father delights me. Pray, pray stay. 
Well ! you are indeed kind. And if I feel very 
ill, I vrill keep awaj." 

" ! I should like to see you in one of your 



'' Take a glass of wine," said Winter at din 
" My dear friend, I have taken one." 
" Take another. Here is your father's health." 
" Well, then, here is yours. How is the " 



(hat jour body has suffidently rested. Em. 
■ploy it; and in another year you will find youi 

I me. But where shall I go' 

" By no means. You require beauty and no 
velly. At present I would not go even to the soutli 
of this country. It will remind you too much of 
the past. Put yourself entirely in a new world. 
Go to Egypt It will suit you. I look upon you 
as an Oriental. If you like, go to South America. 
Tropical scenery will astonish and cute you. Go 
to Leghorn, and get into the first ship that is 
bound for a country with which you are unac- 
quainted." 

IX. 
remained with me several days, and 
bcfbro he had quitted Florence I had written to my 
father. I described t^ him my forlorn situation, 
my strong desire to see him. and I staled the advice 
which did not correspond with my wishes. I asked 
for his counsel, but said nothing of the great cala 
aity. I was indeed myself estremely unwillmg to 
eturn home in my present state, but this unwil- 
[ngness I concealed. 
' recdved an answer from my father by a special 
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" Flourishing and happy." 

" And your mother !" 

" Capital !" 

" And you have never returned T'' 

"No! and never will, while there are such 
places as Rome and Naples." 

" Ah ! I shall never see them." 

" Pooh ! the sooner you move about the bctlei 

" My good friend, it is impossible." 

" Why BO ] Do not confound your present co 
dition with the state you were in a year ^o. Let 
me feel your pulse. Capital ! You seem to ' 
au excellent appetite. Don't be ashamed to 
In cases like yours, the art is to ascertain th< 
ment to make exertion. I look upon yours 
case of complete exhaustion. If there be any 
thing more Ethausting than love, it is sorrow ' 
if there be any thing more exhausting than sd 
it is poetry. You have tried all three. Your body 
and your mind both required perfect repose. I p( 
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strongly recommended me to travel for so 
expressed his hope and confidencs that I should 
entirely recover, and that I should return and repay 
him for all bis anxiety. All that he requked was, 
that I should frequentiy correspond with him. 
And ever afterward, I religiously respected hia 
request 

A ship was about to sail from Leghorn to Cadiz. 
Spain appeared an interesting country, and one of 
which I knew nothing. It is the link between 
Europe and Africa. To Spain therefore I resolved 
to repair ; and in a few days I ag^n quitted Italy, 
and once more cast my fortunes on the waters 1 



PART THE FIFTH. 



Europe and Afnic 1 I have wandered amid 
the tombs of Troy, and stood by ihe ollar of 
Medea, yet the poetry of the Hellesporit, and Iho 
splendour of the Symplegades must yield to the 
majesty of the Striula of Calpe. 

Like some lone Titian, lurid and sublime, his 
throne the mountains and the clouds his crown, the 
melancholy Mauritania sils apart, and gazes on the 
mistress he has lost. 

And lo 1 from out the waves that kiss her feel, 
and bow before lier beauty, she softly rises with a 
wanton smile. Would she call back her dark-eyed 
lover, and does the memory of that bright embrace 
yet dwell within the hallowed sanctuary of her 
heart 1 

It was a glorious union. When were maidens 
fairer and more fitithful — when were men moru 
gentle and more brave! When did all thai 
can adorn humanity more brighUy flourish, and 
more sweetiy bloom 1 Alas I for their fair cities, 
and ^ne gardens, and IVesh fountiuns ! Alas! foi 
their delicate paliices. and glowing bowers of per- 
fumed shade ! 
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Will yon fly with me from Ihe dull toil of vulgar 
life ! Will you wander for a moment amid the 
plains of Granada 1 Around us are those snowy 
and purple mountains, wluch a caliph wept to quit. 
They surrounded a land still prodigal of fruits, 
in spite of a Gothic government. You are gazing 
on the TOWS of blooming aloes, that are the only 
enclosures, with their Bowery forma high in the 
warm air ; you linger among Ihoae groves of Indian 
fig : you stare with strange delight at tho first aght 
of the sugar-cane. Come away, come away, for 
on jon green and sunny hill, rises the ruby gate of 
that predous pile whose name is a spell, and whose 

Let UB enter Alhamhra ! 
See ! here is the Court of Myrtles, and I gather 
you a sprig, Mark how exquisitely every thing is 
proportioned, mark how sUgUt, and small, and deli- 
cate I And now we are in the Court of Columns, 
thetai-famed Court of Columns. Let us enter the 
chambers that open round this quadrai^le. How 
beautiful are their deeply carved and purple roofs, 
studded with gold, and the wall entirely covered 
with tho most fandful fi-et-work, relieved with that 
violet tint, which must have been copied from their 
Andaludan skies. Here you may sit in the coolest 
shade, reclining on your divan with your beads or 
pipe, and view the most dazzling sunUght in the 
court, which assuredly must scorch the flowers, if 
the taithfhl lions over ceased ii-om pouring forth 
that element which you most travel in Spain or 
Africa to honour. How many chambers ! The 
Hall of the Ambassadors ever &e most sumptuous. 
How&nciflil ia its mosaic ceiling of ivory and tor- 
toise-shell, molheivof-pcarl and gold ! And then 
the Hall of Justice with its cedar loof, and the 
Harem, and the baths — all perfect. Not a single 
roof has yielded, thanks to those elegant horse-shoo 
arches and those crowds of marble columns, with 
their oriental copitals. What a scene! Is it beau- 
tiful 1 ! conceive it in the time of the Boabdils 
— conceive it with all ils costly decoralioBH, ail the 
gilding, all the imperial purple, all the violet relief, 
all the scarlet borders, all the glittering inscriptions 
and precious mosaics, burnished, bri^l, and fresh. 
Conceive it full of still greater ornaments, the 
living groups with their splendid, and vivid, and 
picturesque costume, and above al! their rich and 
shining arms, some standing in conversing groups, 
some smoking in sedate dtence, some telling their 
be.idB, some squat^g round a storier. Then tho 
bustle and the rush, and the coming horsemen, all 
in motion, and all glancing in the most brilliant sun. 
Enough of this : I am alone. Yet there was 
or-e being with whom I could have loved to roam 
these imaginati h II d f d no sol'tude 
th sol p so fh most weet oc t 
\lh mb IS str g il traU f wh t I 

h I g Ih ght, th t h w th m r ho 
t d d f ta, t th re IS t ndard of 

tyl I t plac Alh mb w th th P rthe- 
th Pan h 1, th C thedral f 8 ville, the 
1 mpl f De d "■ - ~ 
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may equally admire jEschylus, Virgil, Calderon and 
Ferdousi. There never could have been a contro- 
versy on such a point, if mankind had not con- 
fused the ideas of taste and style. The Saracenic 
architecture is the most inventive and fanciful, but 
at the same lime the most fitting and delicate that 
ean be conceived. There would be no doubt about 



its title to be considered among the ftneat mien 
tions of man if it were better kniwn It i only 
to be found in any degree of European perfection 
in Spain. Some of the tombs of the Mamlouii 
sultans in the desert round Ciiro wronglv otyled 
by the French "the tombs of the caliphs arc equa", 
t think, to Alhamhra, When a person sneers at 
the Saracenic, ask him what he has seen ' Perhaps 
a barbarous, although picturesque building called 
the Ducal Palace, at Venice What should we 
think of a man, who decided on the aiehitectnre 
of Agrippaby the buildingsof Justiman or judged 
the age of fericles by the restoration of Hadrian * 
yet he would not commit so great a blunder. There 
is a Moorish palace, the Alcazar at Seville, a huge 
mosque at Cordova turned into a cathedral, with 
partial alteration, Alhamhra at Granada, these are 
the great spedmens in Europe, and sufiident for 
all study. There is a shrine and chapel of a 
Moorish saint at Cordova, quite untouched, with 
the blue mosaic and the golden honeycomb roof, as 
vivid and as brilliant as when the santon was 
worshipped. In my life have I never seen any 
work of art more exquisite. The materials are the 
richest, the ornaments the most costly, and in detail, 
the mostclegant and the most novel, the most&nd- 
ful and the most flowing, that I ever contemplated. 
And yet nothing at the same time can be conceivec^ 
more just than the proportion of the whole, and 
more mellowed than the blending of the parts, 
which indeed Palladia could not excel. 

II. 

A SpiNisH city spaddingin the sun, with itf 
while walls and verdant jolou^es, is one of the 
most cheerful and most brilliant of the works of 
man. Figaro is in every street, and Rosina in every 
balcony. 

The Moorish remains, the Christian churches, 
tho gay, national dress, a gorgeous priesthood, ever 
producing, in thdr daiiling processions and sacrad 
festivals, an effect upon the business of the day, 
the splendid pictures of a school of which we know 
nothing, theatres, alamedas, tertullas, bull fight3« 
boleros, — here is matter enough for amusement 
within the walls, and now let u« see how they pass 
their time out of them. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whole of 
Andalusia was overrun with robbers. These bands, 
unless irritated by a rash resistance, have of late 
seldom committed personal violence, but only lay 
yon on the groiuid and clear out your pockets. If 
however you have less than an ounce of gold, tbey 
shoot you. That is their tariff, which they have 
announced at all the prindpal towns, and it must 
be confessed is a light one. A weak government 
resolves sodety into its ori^nal elements, and rob- 
bery in Spain has become more honourable than 
war, inasmuch as the robber is pdd, and the soldier 
is in arrear. The traveller must defend himselfl 
Some combine, some compromise, merchants travel 
in corsarios or caravans wdl armed, persons of 
quality take a mihtary escort, who, if cavalry 
scamper oS the moment they are attacked, and if 
infentry, remain and participate in the plunder. 
The government is only anxious about the post, 
and to secure that pay the brigands black mail 

The country is thinly populated, with few vil- 
ges or farmhouses, but many towns and cities. It 
chiefly consists of immense plains of pasture land-! 
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which, sunburnt in the sumi 
paration far the desert and int 
districts, such as the Sierra Morena, famous in 
Oerraiitea, the Sierra Nivada of Granada, and the 
Sierra da Honda, a country like the Ahruiri, entirely 
mhabitcd by brigands and amugslera, and which I 
once eiploreci. I must say that &ie wild beauty of 
the scenery entirely repaid ma for some peril and 
very great hardship, itetuming from this district 
towards Cadiz, you arrive at Oven, one of the finest 
mounlan passes in the world. Its precipices and 
cork woods would have afforded inexhaustible 
studies to Salvator. All this part of the country 
is full of pictures, and of a peculiar character. I 
recommend Castellar to on adventurous artist. 
■ I travelled over Andalusia 
spite of many warnings, without any 
companions but Lausanne and Tita, and little 
Spiro, and the muleteers who walk and occasionally 
increasethe burden ofasumpter steed. In general, 
like all the Spanish peasants, they are tall, finely 
made fellows, looking eittemely martial vrith their 
low, round. Hack velvet hale and coloured sashes, 
embroidered jackets and brilliant buttons. We took 
care not to have too much money, and no baffgaee 
that vie could not slow in our saddle hags. I oven 
followed the advica of an experienced giude, and 
was as little ostentatious as possible of my arms, 
for to a Spanish bandit, foreign pistols are eome- 
limea a temptation, instead of a terror. Such pni- 
dent humility will not, however, answer in the 
East, where you cannot be too well, or too magnifi- 
cently aimed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at foui 
o'clock, and slopped, on account of the heat, from 
j?n till five in the evening, and then proceeded for 
three or four hours more. I have travelled through 
three successive nights, and seen the sun set and 
rise, without quitting my saddlr, which all men 
cannot say. It is impossible to cimccive any thing 
more brilliant than an Andalusijn summer moon. 
You lose nothing of the landscape, which is only 
softened, not obscured, and absolutely the beams 
are warm. Generally speaii 
reach, for our night's bivouac, some village, which 
usually boasts a place called a posada. If this tailed, 
there was sometimes a convent, and were we unfor- 
tunate in this expedient, wo made pillows of our 
saddles, and beds of our cloaks. A posada is in 
fact a khan, and a veiy bad one. Tho same room 
holds the cattle, the kitchen, the family, and boards 
and mate Ibr travellers to sleep on. Your host 
affords no providons, and you must cater as you 
proceed, and, what is more, cook when you have 
catered. Yet the posada, in spiW of so many 
causes, is seldom dirty ; and for Ihe Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their reputation, I claim the cha- 
racter of the most cleanly nation in Europe, No- 
thing is more remarkable than the delicacy of the 
ower orders. All that frequent whitewash and 
constant ablution can etlect against a generating 
sun, they employ. You wotdd think thata Spanie' 
woman had no other occupation than to maintai 
the cleaidinesB of her chamber. Most assuredly 
they are a clean people. Thty have too mu 
wlf-respect not to be clean. I once remember Li 
sanne rating a muleteer, who was somewhat tardy 
in his preparations. " What !" exclaimed the jiaa- 
sant, reproaehfiilly, " would jou have me go with- 
out a clean shirt!" Now when we remember thai 
this man OEly put on bis clean ^iit to Ua\ on fool 



for thirty or forty miles, wo may adoihe his high 
ig, and doubt whether we might match (hiB 
ent even by that wonder, an English posli- 

Ccrtmnly the Spaniards arc a noble race. They 
-0 hind and &ith^, courageous and honest, wilh 
profound mind, that will never&eless break into 
rich humour, and a dignity which, like their pae- 
is perhaps the legacy of their oriental sires. 
t, see! we have gained the summit of the 
hill. Behold! the noble range of the Morena 
Ltains e:(tends before us, and at their base is a 
plain worthy of such a boundary. Yon river, 
winding amid bowers of orange, is the beautiiiil 
Guadalquivir, and that city, with its many spires 
and mighty mosque, is the famous Cordova ! 

III. 

The court-yard was full of mules, a body of in- 
fantry were bivouacking under the colonnades. 
There were Beveral servants, ail armed, and a 
crowd of muleteers with bludgeons. 

'Tis a great lady from Madrid, sir," observed 
Tita, who was lounging in the court. 

I had now been several days at Cordova, and 
intended to depart at sunset jbr Granada. The 
country between these two cities is mote infested 
by brigands than any tract in Spain. The town 
was life with their daring exploits. Every traveller 
during the last month bad been plundered, and 
oidy the night before my arrival, ihey had, in re- 
venge for some attempt of the governor to interfere, 
burned down a famihouse a few miles without 
the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, (he landlord came up 
to me, and advised me to postpone my departure 
for a few hours, as a great lady from Madrid was 
about to venture the journey, and depart at mid- 
night tovrards Malaga with a strong escort He 
doubted not that she would consent with pleasure 
to my joining their party. I did not feel, I 
fear, as gratefiil for his proposition as I ought to 
have been. I was tired of Cordova — I had made 
up my mind to depart at a particular hour. I had 
hidierlo escaped the brigands — I began to suspect 
that their ae^vity was exaggerated. At the worst, 
I apprehended no great evil. 'Some persons always 
esci^ed, and I was confident in my fortune. 

« What is all this 1" I inquired of Lausanne. 

" 'Tis a great lady from Madrid," replied Lau- 









een her husband." 
" ! she has a husband — then I certainly will 
not stop. At sunset we go." 

In half an hour's time the landlord again entered 
my room, with an invilalion from the great lady 
and her lord to join them at dinner. Of course I 
could not refuse, although I began to suspect thai 
my worthy host, in his considerate suggestions, 
had perhaps been influenced by other views than 
merely my security. 

1 repaired to the saloon. It was truly a Gil 
Bias scene. The grandee, in an undress uniform, 
and highly imposing in appearance, greeted mo 
with digni^. He was of middle age, with a fine 
form and a strongly marked, true CastiUan counte- 
nance, but very handsome. The senota was en- 
ccedinglj' young, and really very pretty, with iufi- 
nite vivacity and grace, A French valet loanPd 
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CFVCT the liusband'e chair, and a duenna, broad and 
EVipercilious, with bcadj jet eyes, mahogany com- 
plexion, and cockod-up nose, stood by her young 

Af)er EOme general and agreeable couTCraalJon, 
the senor introduced the intended journey, and un- 
derstanding that I was about to proceed in the 
Game direction, ofiered me the advantage of his 
escort. The dama moel cnerge^cally impressed 
upon me the danger of travelling alone, and I waa 
brutal enough to suspect that she had more confi- 
dence in foreign aid than in tho coumga of her 
countiymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fita that some- 
times come over men of shattered nerves. I had 
looked forward with moody pleasure to a silent 
moonlit ride. I shrnnk from the constant effort of 
continued conversation. It did not appear that mj 
chivalry would be grievously affected in an almost 
solitary cavahcr deserting a. dame environed by a 
military force and a band of armed retdners. In 
short, I was not seduced by the prospect of security, 
and rash enough to depart alone. 
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muleteer prophesied an attack. "They will he 
out," said he, " for the great iady ; we cannot 
escape." We passed two travelling friaiB on iJieir 
mules, who gave us their blessing ; and I observed 
to-night by the road-side more crosses than usual, 
and each of these is indicative of a violent death. 
We crossed an immense piiin and entered a 
Broken mule-track through ut eien ground We 
were challenged by a picqu t and I who was 
ahead, nearly got ^t for not answering It vras 
a corsario of armed merchants return ng from the 
kir of Ronda. We stopped and R ade inquiries, 
but eould loam nothing, and we contmoed our 
journey for several hour? in sil nee, by the 
most brilliant moon. We began to hope we 
hod escaped, when suddenly a muleteer informed 
us that he could distinguish a tnmpling of horse 
in the distance. Ave Mana a cold perspiration 
came over us. Decidedly they approacheiL We 
drew up out of pure fear. I had a pistol in 
one hand and my purse in the other, to act accord- 
ing to ciiemnstancCB. The band were clearly in 
tight. I was encouraged by finding tlmt they were 
1 rather uproarious crew. They turned out to be 
a company of actors travelling to Cordova. There 
ivure dresses and decorations, scenery and 
cliinery, all on mules and donkeys — the singers 
rehearsing an opem, the principal tragedian riding 
on an ass, and the bufio most serious, looking as 
grave as night, with a cigar, and in greater agita- 
tion than all the rest. The women were in side- 
saddles liko sedans, and there were whole panniers 
of children. Some of the actresses were chanting 
an ave, while, in more than one instance, their 
waists were encircled by the branny arm of a m 
robust devotee. All tlus irresistibly reminded 
of Cervantes. 

Night waned, and, instead of meeting robbers, 
we discovered that wo had only lost our way. 
length we stumbled npon some peasants sleeping 
in the field amid the harvest, who fold us that it 
was utterly imposaible to regain our road ; and so, 
our steeds and ourselves being equally wearied, we 
dismounted, and turned our saddles into pillows. 

I was roused, after a couple of hours' sound 
slumber, by the Rosario, a singing procession, in 
which the ppisanlrj congregate lo their labours. 



effective, full of noble chants and melo- 
dious roEponses, that break upon the still fresh air, 
ind your fresher feelings, in a maimer truly magi- 
caL This is the country for a national novelist. 
The out-door Ufe of the natives induces a variety 
it picturesque manners, while their semi- 
civilization makes each district retain, with barba- 
rous jealousy, their peculiar customs. 

I heard a shot at no great distance. It waa re- 
peated. To hoise, lo horse ! I roused Lausanne 
and Tita. It occurred to me directly. Shots were 
interchanged. We galloped in the direction of the 
sound, ibllowed by several peasants, and firing our 
pistols. Two or three runaway soldiers met us. 
"Carraho! Scoundrels, turn badt !" we cried. In 
a few minutes we were in sight of the combat. It 
was a most unequal one, and nearly finished. A 
robber had hold of the arm of the great lady of 
/Madrid, who was dismounted, and seated on a 
bank. Her husband was leaning on his sword, and 
ovuicntly agreeing to a capitidation. The servants 
seemed still disposed to fight Two or three 
wounded men were lying on the field — soldiers, 
and mules, and muleteers, running about in all di- 

Tita, who was an admirable shot, fired the mo- 
ment he was within reach, and brought down his 
man, I ran np to tlie lady, but not in time to 
finish her assdiant, who was off in a fiash. The 
robbers, surprised, disorderly, and plunderii^, made 
no fight, and wo permitted them to retreat with 



Exclamations, gratitude, hysterics. Lausanoo 
in the mean time produced order. The infentry 
rallied, the mules rc-assembled, the baggage waa 
again mranged. The travellers were the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Santiago, who weio about to 
pay a visit to their relative, the Gpvernor of Malaga. 
I remained with Ihem until we reached Granada, 
when the most dangerous portion of this journey 
was completed, and I parted from these agreeable 
persons, with a promise to visit them on ray arrival 
at their place of destination. 

IV 

y Theue is not a more beautiful and solemn tem- 
ple in the world than the great cathedral of Seville. 
When you enter from the glare of a Spanish sky, 
so deep is the staining of (he glass, and so small 
and few the windows, that, for a moment, you feet 
in darkness. Gradually the vast design of the 
Gothic artist unfolds itself to your vision : gra- 
dually rises up before you the profuse sumptuous- 
ness of the high altar, with its tail im^es, and 
velvet and gold hangings, its gigantic railings oi 
brass and massy candlesticks of silver — all revealed 
by the dim and perpetual light of the socrtd and 
costly lamps. 

You steal with a subdued spirit over the marble 
pavement. All is still, save the hushed muttering 
of the gliding priests. Around you are groups of 
kneeling worshippers, some prostrate on the ground, 
some ganng upwards with their arms crossed in 
mute devotion, some beating their breasts and 
counting their consoling beads. Lo ! the tinkling 
of a bell. The mighty organ bursts forth. Invo- 
luntarily you fell upon your knees, and listen to 
the riong chanting of the solemn choir. A pro- 
cession moves from an aJjoining chapel. A banil 
of crimson acolytes advance, waving their eeusera 
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dnd the mcloily cf llieir ciistant voIcce responds to 
the deep-loned invocations of the nearer canons. 

There arc a vast number of qhapcla in this ca- 
ihoilral on each ade of the principal nave. Most 
of them are adorned with masterpieces of ihc 
Kpaniah BchooL Let us approadi one. The hght 
ii good, and let us gaze trough this iron railing 
upon the picture it encloses. 

I see a adnt falling upon his knees, and extend- 
ing his eniaptured arm to receive an infant god. 
What mingled love, enthosiasm, devotion, reve- 
rence, blend in the countenance of the holy man ! 
Uut, O 1 that glowing group of seraphim, sailing 
and smiling in the annnj splendoar of that radiant 
sky — who has before gazed upon such grace, such 
ine^ble and charming lieauty 1 And in the back- 
ground is an altar, whereon is a vase holding some 
lilies, (hat seem as if they were just gathered, 
lliere is but one artist who could have designed 
this picture, there ia but one man who could have 
thus combined ideal grace with natural simplicity, 
there is but one man who could have painted that 
diaphonous heaven and those fresh lilies. Inimita- 
ble Murillo ! 



A SpisisH bull-fight taught me fully to com- 
prehend the rapturous excitation of " Panem et 
Circenses !" The amusement apart, there is 
something magnificent in the assembled thousands 
of an amphitheatre. It is the trait in modem man- 
ners which most effectually recalls the nobility of 
antique pastime. The poetry of a bull-fight ia 
very much destroyed by the appearance of the ca- 
valiers. Instead of gay, gallant knights, bounding 
on caracoling steeds, three or four shapeless, un- 
wieldy beings, cased in armour of stufied leather, 
and looking more lito Dutch burgomasters than 
Spanish chivalry, enter the lists on limping tips. 
The bull is, in &ct, the executioner for the dogs, and 
an approaching bull-fight is a respite for any 
doomed steed throughout all Seville. 

The tauridors, in their varying, fandful, costly, 
and splendid dresses, compensate, in a great mea- 
sure, for your disappointment It is difficult to 
conceive a more brilKant band. These are ten or 
a dozen footmen, who engage the bull imarmad, 
distract him as he rushes at one of (he cavaliers by 
unfolding, and dashing before his eyes a glittering 
scarf, and saving themselves from an occasional 
chace by practised agility, which elicits great ap- 
plause. The performance of these lauiidora is, 
without doubt, the most grace&l, the most ex- 
citing, and the most surprising portion of the enter- 



Tke ample theatre is nearly full. Be careful 
to dt on the shady side. There is the suspense 
eipcrienced at all public entertainments, only 
here upon a great scale. Men are fi'ii^iiiB about 
filing fans and refreshments. The governor and 
his suite enter their box. A trumpet sounds ! all 

The knights advance, poiong their spears, and 
for a moment trying to look graceful. The tauri- 
dors walk behind them, two by two. They pro- 
ceed around, and across the lists. They bow to 
the viceregal party, and commend themselves to 
the Virgin, whose portrait is suspended above. 

Another trumpet! a second, and a third blast. 
The gevemor throws the signal. The den opens. 



and the bull bounds in. The first spiing Is rerj 
fine. The animal stands for a moment still, star 
ing, stupilied. Gradually his hoof movts; he 
paws the ground ; he dashes about the sand. The 
knights face hrni with their extended lances at duo 
distance. The tauridors are all still. One flies 
across him, and waves his scarf. The enraged hull 
makes at the nearest horseman. He is frustrated 
in his attack. Ag^n he plants himself, lashes his 
tail, and rolls about his eye. He makes another 
charge, and this time, the glance of the spear does 
not drive him back. He gores the horse, rips up 
its body, the steed staggers and fails. The bull 
rushes at the rider, and bis armour will not now 
preserve him, but, just as his awful horn is about 
to avenge Ids future fate, a skilful lauridor skims 
before him, and flaps his nostrils with his scarf. 
He flies after his new assailant, and immediately 
finds another. How, you are delighted by all the 
evolutions of this consummate band : occasionally 
they can only save themselves by leaping the bai> 
rier. The knight, in the mean time, rises, escapes, 
and mounts another steed, ' 

The bull now inakes a rush at another horseman. 
The horse dexterously veers aside. The bulL 
rushes on, but the knigbl wounds him severely in 
the flank with his lance. The tauridors now ap- 
pear armed with darts. They rush with extraor- 
dinary swiftness and dexterity at the now infuriated 
animal, plant their galling weapons in dUIcrent 
parts of his body, and scucl away. To some of 
their darts are affixed fireworks, which ignite by 
the pressure of the stab. The animal is (hen as 
hewiklered as infuriated. The amphitheatie echoes 
to his roaring, and witnessefl the greatest efforts of 
his rage. He fiies at alt, staggering and streaming 
with blood ; at length, breathless, and exhausted, 
he stands at bay, his black swollen tongue hanging 
out, and his mouth covei«d with foam. 

'Tia horrible. Throughout, a stranger's feeUngs 
are for the bull ; alltoi^h this even the fairest 
Spaniard cannot comprehend. As it is now evi- 
dent that the noble victim can only amuse them by 
his death, there is a universal cty for the matador ; 
and the matador, gayly dressed, appears amid a 
loud cheer. The matador is a great artist Strong 
nerves must combine with quickness, and great 
experience, to form an accomplished matador. It 
is a rare character, highly prized. Their 6me ex- 
ists after their death, and different cities pride 
themselves on producing, or possesung the eminent 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and 
shakes a red cloak suspended over a drawn sword. 
This last insult excites the lingering energy of tho 
dying hero. He makes a violent charge, the 
mantle tails over his face, and the sword enters hii 
spine, and he falls amid thundering shouts. The 
death is instantaneous, without a struggle and 
without a groan. A car, decorated with fiowers and 
libanda, and drawn by oxen, now appears, and bears 
off the bodyin triumph. 

I have seen eighteen horses killed in a bull-fight, 
and eight bulls. But the sport is not always in 
proportion to the slaughter. Sometimes the bull is 
a craven, and then, if after having recourse t^ every 
mode of excitement he will not iJiaige, he is kicked 
out of the arena, amid the jeers and hisses of the 
audience. Every act of skill on (he part of the 
tauridors elicits applause, nor do the spectators 
hesitate, if necessary, to mark their temper by a 
contrary method. On the whole, it is a mannificenl 
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but iiurbajous Epectacle, and howevor disgusting 
(he prinnpnl objecf, the afccssBries of the eiiter- 
taiiimeiit are sa brilliant and intereEling, that, 
nhatcvcr ma; be their abstract dieapptobation, 
those who bave wilnfEsed a Spanish bull-tight, 
will not be eurpriscd at the passionate atlachraent 
of the Spanish people to their national pastime. 

VI. 

TiiEnc is a calm voluptuouaneaa about Spanish 
Eife that wonderfully accorded with the disposition 
in which I then found myself; so that, had mj in- 
tellect been at command, I do not know any place 
where I would more wUhngly hare indulged it. 
The imagination in sach a country is ever at work, 
and beauty and grace are not scared away by those 
sounds and Bghts, those constant cares and 
changing feelings, wMuh are the proud poBsee^n 
of lands which consider themeelvea more bleEsed. 

You rise early, and should breakfiist lightly, al- 
Ibough a table covered with all fruits, renders that 
rather difficult to those who have a passion for the 
most delightful productions of j&ture, and would 
willingly linger over a medley of grape, and melon, 
and gourd, and prickly pear. In the morning, you 
never quit (he house, and these are hours which 
might he delightfully employed under the 
tion of a climate which is ilaelf poetry, for it sheds 
over every thing a golden hue, which does 
ist in the objects themselves illuminated. I could 
then indulge only in a calm tevery, tor I found the 
least Biertion of mind inatantiy aggravate all my 
symptoms, But to csiat, and to fee] exist 
more tolerable, to obsen'e and to remembei 
record a thought that suddenly starts up, or catch 
a new image which glances over the surface of the 
mind— this was still left to me. But the momer 
that I attempted to meditate or combine, to ascei 
t^ a question that was doubtful, or in any way I 
call the higher powers of intellect into play, thi 
moment I felt a lost man. My btiun seeioed I 
palpitate with frcnij. An indescribable feeling of 
idiocy came over me, and for hours I was plunged 
' into a slate of the darkest despair. Wlien the 
curse had subsided to its usu^ doll d^ee of horror, 
my sanguine temper called me again to life and 
hopi. My general heidlh had never been better, 
and this supported me under the hardships of Spa- 
msh travelling. I never for a moment gave wav lo 
my teal feelings, except under a paroxysm, 
then I tied to soUtude. But I resolved to pursue 
this hfe only for a year, and if at the end of that 
period I found no reliefi the convent andthecloiste- 
should at least afibrd me repoao. This was a firr 






is three o'clock, and all ihia time we should 
be at dinner. The Spanish kitchen is not much 
to my laate, being rich and rather gross. And yet 
for a pleasant, as well as a picturesque dish, con 
mend roe to an olla podrida ! After dinner, comi 
the famed siesta. I generally slept for two hour 
I think this practice conducive to healdi in hot 
climates. The aged however are apt to carry it ' 
eleeaa. By the time you have risen, and mac 
jourtoilet,itisthehour to bIchI forth, and call upon 
any^igreeable femiiy, whose tertuUa-you may choose 
to honour, which you do, after the first lime, unin- 
vited, ami with them you lake your chocolate. 
This is often in the air ; under tlie colonnade of the 
iHUo, or interior quadrangle of the mansion. 



you while away the time with music and easy talk, 
until it is cool enough for the Alameda, or public 
promenade. At Cadiz and Malaga, and even at 
Seville, up the Guadalquivir, you are sure of a de- 
lightful breeze from the water. The sea-breeze 
comes like a spirit. The efiect is quite magical. 
As you are lolling in listless languor in the hot 
and perftimcd air, an invisible guest comes dandng 
into the party, and touches all with an enchanted 
wand. All start, all smile. It has come, it is the 
sea-breeze. There is much discussion, whether it 
5as, or whetlier weaker than the night > c- 
adies furl tlieirfans, and seize their man- 
tillas ; the cavaUera stretch their legs, and give signs 
ofUfe. All rise. You ofibr your armto Dolorescr 
Catalina, and in ten minutes yon are on the Ala- 
meda. What a change ! All is now life and 
liveUneas. Such bowing, snob kissing, such flut- 
tering of fans, such gentie criticisms of gentle 
friends ! But the Ian is lire most wonderful part 
of the whole scene. A Spanish lady, with her fan, 
. ight shame the tactics of a troop of horse. Now 
silo unfurls it with the alow pomp and conscious 
elegance of the bird of Juno; now she flutters it 
with all the languor of the listless beau^, now with 
al! the livehness of a vivacious one. Now, in the 
midst of a very tornado, ahe closes it with a wlurr 
which makes you start. Pop ! In the midat of 
your contusion, Dolores taps you on the elbow ; you 
turn round to listen, and Catalina pokes you in your 
aide. Magical inatrmnent ! In this land it speaks 
a particular lai^uage, and gallantry requires no 
other mode lo express its moat subtle conceits, or 
its most unreasonable demands, than this delicate 
machine. Yet we should remember that here, as 
in the north, it is not confined to the delightful sex. 
The cavalier also has hia fon, and that the habit 
may not be considered an indication of effeminacy, 
leam that, in this scorching clime, the soldier will 
not mount guard without this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselves, we 
lake a ^al, and fanci&t refreshment which also, 
hke the confectionary of Venice, I have rince dis- 
covered to be oriental. Agiun we stroll. Midnight 
clears the public walk, but few Spanish families' 
retire until a much later hour. A solitary bache 
lor, Ufce myself, still wanders, lingering where the 
dancers softly move in the warm moonlight, and 
indicate, by the grace of their eager gestures, and 
the fulness of their languid eyes, the fierceness of 
their passion. At length the Castanet ia silent, the 
tinkling of the last guitar dies away, and the cathe- 
dra! clock breaks up your reveiy. You, too, seek 
your couch, and amid a. sweet flow of loveliness, 
and Ught, and muao, and fresh air, thus dies a day 

VII. 
The Spanish women are very interesting. What 
WB associate with the idea of female beauty, is 
not perhaps very common in this eounti'y. There 
are seldom those seraphic countenances, whip!i 
strike you dumb, or blind, but fiicea in abundanco 
which will never pass without commanding admira- 
tion. Their charms consist in their sensibility. 
Each incident, every person, every word, touches 
the fency of a Spanish lady, and her expteaaivo 
features are constantly confuting the creed of the 
Moalemin. But there is nothing quick, harsh, or 
forced about her. She is extremely unaJTected, and 
not at all French "t eyes gleam rather l!iaii 
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cparUe, ehe speaks with vivacity, but ii 
(ones, and ttere is in all her carriage, particularlj 
when she walks, a. certain di^LliGfl grace which 
never deserts her, and which is very remarkable. 

The general female dress in Spain is of black 
silk, called a hasguina. and a black silk shawl, 
with which they usually envelope their 
called a manlitui. As ihey walk along 
costume in an evening, with their soft dark eyes 
dangerously conspicuous, you willingly believe L 
their universal charms. They are remaikable fo 
the beauty of their hair. Of this they are ver;^ 
proud, and indeed its luxuriance is only equalled 
by the attention which they lavish on its cultui 
I have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose ht 
reached her feet, and was is glosEy as the curl ot 
conteesa. All day long) even the lowest order a 
brusliing, curling, and arranging it. A fniit-womi 
has her hair dressed with as much care as it 
Dutchess of Ossuna. In the summer, (hey do n 
wear their mantilla over their heads, but show their 
combs, ■vAich are of very great size. The fashion 
of these combs varies conslanOy. Every two oi 
three months you may observe a new form. It is 
the part of the costume of which a Spanish 
man ismostproud. The moment that a new comb 
sppeais, even a servant wench will n 
melter's with her old one, and thus, with (he cost 
of a dollar or two, appear the ne;it holiday in the 
newest style. These combs are worn at (he back 
of the head. They are of lortoise-shell, and with 
the very feshionable, they aro white, 
to a lady of high distinction at a bull-fight. at Se- 
ville. She was the daughter-in-law of the captain 
general of the province, and the most beautiful 
Spaniard I ever met. Her comb was white, and 
she wore a mantilla of blonde, without doubt ex- 
tremely «aluable,fiir it was very dirty. The effect^ 
however, was charming. Her hair was glossy 
black, her eyes Uke an antelope's, and all her other 
features delicionsly soil:. She was further adorned, 
which is rare in Spain, with a rosy cheek, for in 
Spain otir heroines are rather sallow. But Uioy 
counteract this slight defect by never appearing 
until twilight, which calls them from their bowers, 
fresh, though languid, from the late aesta. 

The only &ult of the Spanish beauty 19, that 
she too soon indulges in the magniticence of em- 
bonpoint. There are, however, many exceptions. 
At seventeen, a Spanish Iwauly is poetical Tall, 
lithe, and clear, and graceful as a jennet, who can 
withstand the summer lightning of her soft and 
languid glance [ As she advances, if she do not 
lose her shape, she resembles Juno rather than 
Veijus. Majestic she ever ia, and if her feet be 
leas twinkling than in her first bolero, look on her 
hand, and you'll forgive them alL 

vni. 

\t Milaga, I again met the Sanliagoa, and 
through iheir medium, became acquainted with a 
young French nobleman, who had served in the 
lato expedition ogamst Algicra, and retired from 
th- armj in conacquence of the recent revolution 
in his native eouiWty. The rapturous tone in which 
he spoke of the delights of oriental life, and of his 
intention lo settle permanendy m Egypt, or some 
ithei part of the Ottoman empire, excited in me a 
great desire to visit those countries, for which my 
residence in a Grecian isle bad somewhat prepartd 



me. And on inquiry at the quay, finding that 
there was a vessel bound for the Ionian isles at 
present in harbour, and about to sail, I secured our 
passage, and in a few days quitted the Iberian 
peninsula. 

IX. 

In e^ht of the ancient Corcyra, I could not 
forget, that the island I beheld luid given rise to 
one of the longest and most celebrated, and most 
&tal of ancient wars. The immortal struggle of 
tba Peloponnesus was precipitated, if not occasion- 
ed, by a feeling of colonial jealousy. There is a 
great dillerence between ancient end modem colo- 
nies, A modern colony is a commercial enterprise, 
an ancient colony was a political settlement. In 
the emigration of our citizens, hitherto, we have 
merely sought the means of acquiring wealth i the 
ancients, when their brethren quitted their native 
shores, wept and sacrificed, and were reconciled (a 
the loss of their fellow-citizens solely by the con- 
straint of stem necessity, and the hope that they 
were about to find easie[ subsistence, and to lead a 
more cheerful and commodious life. I believe that 
a great revolution ia at hand in out system of colo- 
nization, and that Europe will soon recur to (he 
prindples of the ancient polity. 

Old Corqrra is now the modern Corfu— a lovely 
isle, with all that you hope to meet in a Grecian 
sea — gleamy waters, woody bays, the cyprua, the 
olive, and fbe vine, a clear sky and a woim sim. 
I learned here that a civil war raged in Albania, 
and the neighbouring provinces of European Tur- 
y, and, in spite of all advice, I determined, instead 

advancing into Greece, to attempt to penetrate 

the TnrHsh camp, and witness, if possible, a 
campaign. With these views, I engaged a small 
I to carry me to Preveaa. 



ria now in the Ambrodan Gulf, those famous 
waters, where the soft triumvir gained greater glory 
defeat than attends the victory of harsher war- 
rs. — Tho Hte is not unworthy of the beauty of 
Cleopatra. From the sinuosity of the landi this 
gulf appears like a vast lake, walled in on all sides 
by mountams more or less distant. Tho dying 
glory of a Grecian eve bathed vnHa warm lights, a 
thousand promontories, and gentle bays, and infi- 
nite undulafioils of purple outline. Before me was 
Olympus, whose austere peak glittered yet in the 
sun ; a bend of the shore alone concealed from mo 
the islands of Ulysses and of Sappho. 

As I gazed upon this scene, I thought almost 

vrith disgust of the savage splendour and turbulent 

existence in which perhaps I was about to mingle ; 

irred to the feelings in the indulgence of which 

I could alone find felicity, and from which an in- 

orable destiny seemed resolved to shut me out. 

Hark ! the clang of the barbaric born, and the 

lid clash of the cymbal. A bpdy of Turkish 

infantry marched along the shore. I landed, and 

learned, for the first time, of the massacre of the 

principal rebel beys at Monaslir, at a banquet given 

by the grand-viuer on pretence of arranging all 

differences. My host, a Frank, experienced in the 

Tuikish character, checked me, aa I poured forth 

' idigiiation at this savage treachery. " Live a 

longer in these countnes before you hazard an 

in as to their conduct. Do you indeed think 
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that tlie rebel beys of Albania were so Bimple as to 
place the alightest trust in the viaer's pledgo. The 
practice of poUcica in the East may be defined by 
one word-AliBaimultttion. Tlia moat wary ciia- 
demblei is the most tonsummato Btoteaman. The 
Albanian chie& went up to the c]ivan in flill array, 
snd ecconipaJiied by a select body of tbeir best 
troops. They were resolved to overawe tho viiicr, 
(■erhaps fboy even meditaled, with regard to him, 
ihc very steolto which he had put in eiccution 
against themselves. He was the moat akilful dis- 
sembler, that is all. Hia mamicr threw them off 
ihcir guard. With their troops bivouacking in the 
court-yard, they did not calculate that his highnes! 
could contrive to maaaacre the troops by ar 
ambush, and would dare, at the same moment, t< 
attack the leadera by their very attendanta at die 
banquet There is no ieeling of indignation in the 
country at the treachery of the conqueror, though 
a very strong aentiment of rage, and morUfii 
and revenge." 

I iearned that the grand-viiier had rejoined the 
main army, and was supposed to have advanced to 
Yanina, ttie capital; tlrat in tha mcar ' ■'- 
country between this city and the coasi 
run with prowling bands, the remnants of the 
rebel army, who, infuriate and flying, 
burned, and destroyed all pcraons and all property. 
This was an agreeable prospect My friend di 
Boaded me from my plans, but, as I waa unvrillir _ 
Ui relinquish them, he recommended me to sai! up 
lo Salora, and from thence journey to Aria, where 
I might seek aarastance from Kalio Bey. a Moslemin 
chief, one of the most powerful and wealthy of the 
Albanian nobles, and ever faithful to flie Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the n 
day succeeded in reaching Arta, a tovm once 
beautiful aa ita site, and famous for its gardens, ' 
now a mass of ruins. The whole place waa ra; 
to tho ground, the minaret of (he principal mosi 
alone untouched, and I shall never forget the efl 
of the muezzin with his rich, and solemn, anil 
BonorouB voice, calling us to adore God 
midst of all this human havoc 

I found the B^ of Arta keeping his state, which, 
notwithstanding the stireounding desolation, w 
not contemptible, in a tenement which waa n 
much better than a large shed. He was a ve 
handsome, stately man, grave but not dull, ai 
remarkably mitd and bland in his manner, t. 
polished courtesy might perhaps be ascribed to I 
recent imprisonment in Russia, where he w 
treated with so mudi conaidBration that he me 
tioned it to me. I had lived in such compli 
solitude in Candia, and had there been so absorbed 
by passion, that I really was much less acquainted 
with Turkish mannera than I ought to have been. 
I must confess that it was with sonie awe that ft 
tho Bist lime in my life I entered the divan of 
great Turk, and fomid myself sitting cross-legged 
on the right hand of a bey, smoking an amber- 
mouthed chiboque, sipping coffee, and paying him 
compliments through an interpreter. 

There were several guests in the room, chiefly 
his officers. They were, as the Albanians in gene- 
ral, finely formed men, with espreasive count 
nances, and spare forms. Their picturesque dress 
celebrated, though lo view ib with full effect 
Bhould be seen upon an Albanian, The long ha 
and the small cap, the crimson velvet vest an 
jacket, embroidered and embossed vrith golde 



patterns of the most elegant and flowing forma, the 
while and ample kilt, the ornamented buskins, and 
tho belt fuU of silver-slieathed arms,— it is diflicult 
to find humanity in better plight 

There was a considerable appearance of af&irs, 
ind of patriarchal solitude in the divan of Kalio 
Bey. It is possibte that it was not always aa busy, 
and that he was not uninfiuenced by tha paidonablo 
vanity of impressing a stranger with hia importance 
and benaficanca. Many persons entered, and cast- 
ing off their alippers at the door, advanced and 
parkyed ; to some was given money, to all direc- 
tions, and the worthy bey doled out his piastres and 
his instructions with equal solemnity. At length, 
I succeeded in calling my host's attention lo tho 
purport of my visit, and he readily granted me an 
escort of twenty of hia Albanians. Ha was even 
careful that they should be picked men, and, cal- 
culating that I migiit reach the capital in two days, 
he drew his writing materials from his belt, and 
gave me a letter to a Turkish bimbashee, or colonel, 
who waa posted with his force in the mountains I 
was about to pass, and under the only roof which 
probably remained between Arta. and Yanina. He 
preafied me to remain his guest, though there waa 
little, he confessed, lo interest me, hut I was 
amicus to advance, and so, after many thanks, I 
parted frora the kind Kaho Bey. 

XI. 

Bi daybreak wo departed, and journeyed for 
many Ijours over a wild range of the ancient Pindua, 
stopping only once for -a short rest at a beautiful 
fountain of marble. Here we aU dismounted, and 
lighted a fire, boiled the coffee, and smoked onr 
pipes. There were many fine groups, but little 
Spiro was nol as delighted aa I expected at finding 
himself once more among his countrymen. 

An hour before sunset we found ourselves at o 
vast, but dilapidated khan, as big as a Gothic casUe, 
Mtuated on a high range, and built for the accommo- 
dation of travellers from tho capital lo the coast, by 
the great Ali Pasha, when his long, sagacious, and 
unmolested reign permitted him to develope, in a 
country which combines the eicellcncfB of Western 
Asia and Southern Emupe, some of the blended 
purposes of a beneficent natun^ This khan had 
now been converted into a military post, and here 
we found the Turkish commander, to whom Kalio 
Bey had given mo a letter. He was a young man 
of very elegant and pleasing exterior, but unluckily 
could not understand a word of Greek, and we had 
no interpreter. What was to be done 1 Proceed 
wo could not, for there was not an inhabited place 
before Yanina, and here was I atting before aunset 
on the same divan with my host, who had entered 
the place to receive me, and would not leave the 
room while I was there, without the power of com- 
municating an idea. I was in despair, and also 
very hungry, and could not therefore, in tho course 
of an hour or two, plead fatigue as an excuse for 
sleep, for I was ravenous, and ansious to know 
what prospect of food existed in this wild and deso- 
late manMon. So we smoked. It is a great re- 
source. But this wore out, and it was so ludicrous 
smoking and looking at each other, and dying to 
talk, and then exchanging pipes by way of compli 
ment, and then pressing our hands to om hearta by 
way of thanks. At last it occurred to me that I hail 
some brandy, and thai I xvould oiTer my host a glass 
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which might serve as a hint for mhat should follow 
30 vehement a schnaps. Maehalbh ! the elTect was 
indeed miraculous. My mild friend smacked his 
lips, and inslantly aelicd for another cup. We 
drank it in cofiee-cups. A liottle of brandy was 
despatched in quicker time, and feirer proportions, 
than had ever solemnized the decease of the same 
portion of Burgundy. We ■were eitremeiy gay. 
The bimbashee ordered some dried flg9, tallung all 
the lime, and indulging in the most graceful pon- 
fomime, e:tamining my pistols, inquiring about 
percussion loeks, which greatly surprised him, 
handing his own more ornamented allhough l«ss 
cOectivo weapons, for my inspection, and finally 
making ont Greok enough to misunderstand most 
luJicrously every observation communicated. But 
all was taken in good part, and I never met such 
jolly fellow in the course of my life. ' 

In the mean tima I became painfully ravenous, 
for Ihe dry, round, unsugary fig of Albania ia a 
great whetter. At last I asked for bread. The 
bimbashee gravely bowed, and said, "Leave 
mo, take no thought," and nothing more occi 
I prepared myself for hungry dreams, when t 
great Dstonisbment and delight, a capital supper 
was brought in, accompanied, to my equal horror, 
by wine We ate vritb our fingers It was the 
first tin I had peifonned such an oporatjon You 
soon get used to it, and dash, but in turn, at the 
bo ce morsels with perfect coolness One with a 
Ims n and ewer, is in attendance, and the whole 
process is by no means so terrible as it would first 
appear to European habits. For drinking — we 
really drank with a rapidity which, with me, was 
unprecedented. The wine was not bad, but, had 
it been poison, the forbidden juice was such a com- 
phment from a Moslomb, that I must quaff it alt. 
We quafled it in livers. The bimbaahee called for 
Ijtandy. Unfortnnately there was another bottle. 
We drank it all. I'he room lumed round, the wild 
attendants, who sat at our feet, seemed dancing in 
strange whirls, the bimbashee ^ook hands with me, 
he shoulol Italian, I Turkish. " Buono, buono," 
he had caught up, — "Pecche, pccchc," was my 
rejoinder, which, let ma inform the reader, allhough 
I do not even now know much more, is very good 
Turkish. He roared, he patted me on (he back. I 
remember no more. 

In the middle of the night I awoke. I found 
myself sleeping on the divan, rolled up in its sacred 
carpet The bimbashee had wisely reeled to the 
fire. The thirst I felt was like that of Dives. All 
were sleeping except two, who kept np, during the 
nigiit, the grtBt wood-fire. I rose, lightly stepping 
over my sleeping companions, and the shining 
urms, that here and there mformed mo that the 
dark mass vtrapped up in a capote was a human 
being. I found Abraham's bosom in a flagon of 
water. I think I must have drunk a gallon at the 
draughL I looked at the wood-fire, and thoi^ht 
of the blaimg blocks in the hall of Jonslema, asked 
myself whether I were indeed in the mountain 
fastness of a Turkish chief, and shrugging my 
shoulders went to sleep, and woke without a head- 



1 PADTEn from my jovial hosttlie neit morning 
very cordially, and gave him my pipe, as a memorial 
of having got tipsy logetho' 



Afler having crossed one mure range of steep 
mountiuns, we descended into e vast plain, over 
which we journeyed for some hours, the country 
presenting the same mournful aspect which I had 
too long observed : villages in ruins, and perfectly 
desolate — kiians deserted, and fortresses raied to 
the ground — olive woods burnt up, and fruit trees 
cut down. So complete had been tho work of 
destruction, that I oilen unexpectedly found my 
horse stumbling amid the foundation of a village, 
and what at first appeared the diy bed of a torrent, 
often turned out to be the backbone of the skeleton 
of a ravaged town. At the end of the plain, im- 
mediately backed by very lofty mountains, and 
jutting into the beautiful lake that bears its name, 
we suddenly came upon (he city of Yanina : sud- 
denly, for a long tract of gradually riang ground 
had hitherto concealed it from our sight At the 
distance I first beheld it, this city, once, if not the 
lai^st, one of Ihe most thriving and brilliant in 
the Turkish dommions, was still imposing, but 
when I entered, I soon found that all preceding 
desolation had been only preparatory to the vast 
scene of destruction now before me. We pro- 
ceeded through a street winding in its course, but 
of very great lengtli, Kuined houses, mosques with 
their tower only standing, streets utterly razed — 
these are nothing. We met great patches of ruin 
a mile square, as if an army of locusts had had the 
power of desolating the works of man, as well as 
those of God. The great heart of the city was a 
sea of ruin, — arches and pillars, isolated and shat- 
tered, still here and there jutting forth, breaking the 
uniformity of the annihilation, and turning Ihe hor. 
rible into the picturesque. The great Bazaar, itself 
a little town, had been burned down only a few 
Jays before my arrival, by an infuriate band of 
Albanian warriors, who heard of the destruction of 
their chiels fay the grand vizier. They revenged 
themselves on tyranny by destroying civilization. 

But while the dly itself pesented this mournful 
appearance, its other characteristics were any thing 
but sad. At this moment a swarming population, 
arrayed in every possible and fandfid costume, 
buzzed and bustled in all directions. As I passed 
on, and myself of course not unobserved, where a 
Frank had not penetrated for nine years, a thousand 
objects attracted my restieso attention and roving 
eye. Every thing was so strange and splendid, 
thai for a moment I forgot that this was an estra- 
ordinaiy scene even for the East, and gave up my 
fency to full credulity in the now ahnost obsolete 
magnificence of oriental life. I longed to write an 
Eastern tale. Military chieftains, clothed in the 
most brilliant colours and sumptuous furs, and 
attended by a cortege of officers equally splendid, 
continually passed us. Now for the first time a 
dervish saluted me ; and now a delhi, with his high 
cap, reined in his desperate steed, as the suite of 
some pasha blocked up some turning of the street 
It seemed to me that my first day in a Turkish city 
brought befijre me ail the popular characteristics of 
which I had read, and which 1 enpecled occasionally 
to observe during a prolonged residence. I remem 
bet, as I rode on this day, I observed a Turkish 
sheikh in bis entirely green vestments, a scribe with 
his writing materials in bis girdle, an ambulatory 
physician and his boy. I gazed about me with a 
mingled feeling of delight and wondei 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly drum is 
hoard, and at the end of tlie street, a huge camel, 
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wilh a slave sitting cross-legged on ila neck, and 
pUjing upon an immenEe kcttl<^3run], appears, and 
bi the first of an (^pareiitly interminable prcx^cBEion 
of his Arabian brethren. The camela were very 
la^e, Ihej moved slowly, and were many in num- 
ber. There were not less than a. hundred moving 
inonebyone. Tomewhohadthanneverseenaca- 
ravan, it was a novel and impressive spectacle. All 
immediately hustled out of the way of the proces- 
sioti, and seemed to shrink under the sound of the 
wild drum. The camels bore corn for the viiier's 
troops encamped without the walls. 

At length I reached the bouse of a Greek phya- 
zian, to whom I cariicd letters. My escort repaired 
U> the quarters of their chieftain's son, who was id 
the dty in attendance on the grand vizier, and for 
myself I was glad enough once more to stretch my 
wearied limbs under a Christian roof 

XIII. 

Tbe next day, I ugni&ed my arrival to the kehaya 
bey of his highness, and delivered, according to 
custom, a letter, with which I had been kindly pro- 
vided by an eminent foreign functionary. The 
ensuing morning was filed for my audience, 
paired at the appointed hour to the celebrated fo 
palace of Ali Pasha, which, although greatiy battered 
by successive aeges, is stiil inhabitable, and still 
wiirds a very &it idea of its pristine magnific 
Having passed through the gates of the fortress, I 
found myself in a number of small dingy streets, 
like those in the liberties of a royal castle. These 
were all full of life, stirring and excited. At length 
I reached a grand square, in which, on an ascent, 
^ands the palace, I was hurried through courts 
and corridors, full of guards, and pages, anij attend- 
ant chiefs, and in ^ort every variety of Turkish 
population ; for among the orientals all depends 
upon one brain, and wo. with our subdivisions of 
duty, and intelligent and responsible depudi 
form no idea of the labour of a Turkish preruier. 
At length I came to a vast, irregular apartment, 
serving as the immediate antechamber of the hall 
of audience. 

This was the first thing of the kind I had ever 
yet seen. In the whole course of my life I had 
never mingled in so picturesque an assembly. Con- 
ceive a chamber of very great dimenaona, full of the 
choicest groups of an oriental population, each in- 
dividual waiting by appointment tor an audience, 
and probably about to wait for ever. It was a sea 
of turbans, and crimson shawls, and golden scBr&, 
and ornamented arms. I mari;^ with curiosity the 
haughty Turk stroking his beard, and waving his 
beads ; the proud Albanian strutting with his larra- 
gan, or cloak, dependent on one shouklcr, and 
touching with impatient fingers his silver-sheathed 
arms ; the olive-visaged Asiatic, with his enormous 
turban and flowii^ robes, gaang, half with wonder 
and half with contempt, at some scarlet colonel of 
Ihe newly-disdplined troops in his gorgeous, but 
awkward imitation of Frank uniforms ; ^e Greek, 
still servile, though no more a slave ; the Nubian 
eunuch, and the Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drogueman, 
who presented me, I remained about ten minutes — 
too short a time. I never thought I could have 
lived to wish to kick my heels in a ministerial an- 
techamber. Suddenly I was summoned to the 
awful presence of ths pUlar of the Turkish empire. 



the man who has the reputation of being the main- 
spring of the new system of regeneration, the re. 
nowned Kedsehid, an approved warrior, a consum 
mate politician, unrivalled as a dissembler in a 
country where dissimulation is the principal portion 
of rainal cnllnre. The hall was vast, entirely co- 
lered with plding and arabesques, inlaid with tor- 
toise-shell and mother-of-pearl. Here, squatted up 
in a comer of the large divan, I bowed to a little 
ferodous-looking, shrivelled, care-worn man, plainly 
dressed, with a brow covered with wrinUes, and a 
mance clouded with ansiety and thought. I 
entered the shed-like divan of the kind, and com- 
paratively inagnilicant Kafio Bey with a feeling of 
awe; I seated myself on the divan of the grand 
viiier of the Ottoman empire, who, as my attendant 
informed me, had destroyed, in the course of Ihe 
last three montba, not in war, "upwards of four 
tliousand of my acquaintance," with the self-pos- 
session of a morning viat. At a distance from us, 
in a group on his left-hand, were his secretary, and 
his immediate suite. The end of the saloon was 
lined with tchawooahes, or lackeys, in wdting, in 
crimson dresses with long silver canes. 

Some compliments passed between us. I con- 
gratulated his highness on the pacification of Al- 
bania, and he rejoined, that the peace of the world 
was his only object, and the happiness of hia fellow- 
creatures lu8 only wish. Pipes and coffee were 
then brought, and then his highness waved his 
hand, and in an instant the chamber was cleared. 

He then told me that he had read the letlflr, that 
the writer was one whom he much loved, and that 
I should join the army, although, of coiirse, I was 
aware that, as a Frank, I could hold no command. 
I told him that such was not my desire, but that, as 
I intended to proceed to Stamboul, it would be 
grati^ing to roe to feel that I had co-rperated, how- 
ever humbly, in the cause of a sovereign whom I 
greatiy admired. A Tartar now arrived witii de- 
spatches, and I rose to retire, for I could perceive 
that the vizier was overwhelmed with business, and 
although courteous, moody and anxious. He did 
not press me to remain, but desired that I would go 
and visit his son, Amin Pasha, to whoso care he 
had consigned me. 

Amin, Pasha of Yanina, was a youth of eighteen, 
but apparently ten years older. He was the re- 
verse of hia &thcr : incapable in aiEiiis, refined in 
manners, plui^d hi debauchery, and magnificent 
in dress. I found him surrounded hy his favourites 
and flatterers, lolling on his divan in a fencifnl hus- 
sar uniform of blue cloth covered with gold and 
diamonds, and worn under a Damascus pelisse of 
thick maroon siik, lined with white foi furs. Ihave 
seldom met with ft man of more easy address, and 
more polished breodh^. He paid many compli- 
ments to the Franks, and expressed his wish to 
make a visit to the Engtiah at Corfu. As I was 
dresaed in repmentala, be offered to show me his 
collection of military costumes, wliich had been 
made for him principally at Vierma. He also ordered 
one of hia attendants to brmg his manuscript hook 
of cavalry tactics, which were unfortunately all ei 
plained to me, I mention these slight traits to show 
bow eagerly the modern Turks pique themselves 
on European civilization, After smoking, and eat- 
ing sweetmeats, a custom indicative of fnendship, 
he proposed that I should accompany him to the 
camp, where he was about to review a division of 
the forces. I assented. Wo descended together, 
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nnd I found a boy with r batb magnificenlly ca- 
parisoned, -waitmB at tbe portal r of both of Ihece 
Amin be^cd my acc^itatice. Mounting, wo pro- 
ceeded to the camp, nor do I think that the cortege 
of the young psaha consisted of less than a hundred 
persona, who were all officers of hia household, or 
of the cavaliy regiment which he commanded. 

XIV. 

I oLiuLy helieve that the inereaaed efficiency of 
tlie Turkish troops compensates for their shorn 
splendour and sorry appearance. A shaven head, 
covered with a li^t red .■loth cap, a email blue 
jacket of coarse cloth, huge trousers of the same 
material, puckervl out to the very stretch of art, yet 
sitdng tight to the inee and calf, mean accouttementa, 
and a pair of dbgy slippers — behold the successor of 
the superb j anissary ! Yet they perform their manieu- 
vrea with precision, nnd have struggled even with 
the Russian infentry with success. The officer 
makes a better appearance. Hia dress, althongh of 
the saniB fashion, is of sCBrlcl, and of Che linest cloth. 
It is richly embroidered, and the colonel wears upon 
his breast a star and crescent of diamonds. At the 
camp of Yanina, however, I witnessed a cliarge of 
delhis vnik their cimetets, and a more effective 
cavahy I hever wiah to lead. 

We returned to the city, and I found that apart- 
ments were allotted to me in the palace, whither 
Lausanne and the rest had already repaired. In 
the evening the vizier sent to me (he first singer ' 
Turkey, with several musiciana. The singer 
chanted for an hour in a wild, piercing voice, de- 
void hoth of harmony and melody, a triumphant 
ballad on the recent massacre of Veli Bey and his 
rebel coadjutors. Nothing appears to mo more 
frightful than Turkish music, yet it produces on 
those who are accOBlomed to it a very great elfeet, 
and my room was filled with strangers who has- 
tened to listen to the enchanting and eiccilJng strain. 
The Turkish music is peculiar and different from 
(hat of other Eastern nations. I have seldom 
listened to more simple and affeclbg melodies than 
those with which the boatmen are wont to soothe 
tlieir labours. 

The dancing girls foUowcd, and were more amua- 
ing, but I had not then witnessed the Alwyn of 
Egypt. 

A week flew away at Yanina in receiving and 
returning visits from pashaa, agas, and selictara, in 
smoking pipes, sipping coffee, and tasting sweel- 
meats. Each day the viner, or his son, sent me 
iwvisions ready prepared from their table, and in- 
dicated by same attention their con«dera(e kindness. 
There ia no character in the world higher bred than 
a Turk of rmik. Soma of these men, too, I found 
eitremely intelligent, deeply interested in the poli- 
tical ameUoration of their country, and warm ad- 
mirers of Peter the Great. I remember with plea- 
sure the agreeable hours I have spent in fho society 
of Mehemet Aga, Selielar of the Pasha of Lepanto, 
a vrarrior u> whom the obstinate wastance of Vama 
is mainly to be attributed, and a remarkably en- 
lightened man. Yet even he could not emancipate 
himseff from their fatalism. For I remember when 
once convcraing with him on the equipments of the 
cavalry, a subject in which he waa very much inte- 
rested, I suggested to Iiim the propriety of a corps 
"'"■"■" ' " l;Cuint3« caunot slop tliB ball (hat 



bears your fate," he replied, shru^ing Uj- his 
shoulder, and exclaiming Mashallah ! 

While I vraa leading this novel and agrftjable 
life, news arrived that the Paaha of Scutari, who 
had placed himself at the head of the insurgent 
janissaries, and waa the champion of the old party, 
had entered Albania at the head of sixty thousand 
men, to avenge the massacre of (he beys. 

XV. 

The grand vizier set off the same night with ten 
thousand men, reached Okhrida by forced marches, 
attacked and routed a division of the rebel troops 
before they supposed him to be apprized of their 
movements, and again encamped at Monasdr, send- 
ii^ urgent commands to Yanina for his son to ad- 
vance with the rest of the army. We met his 
Tartar on our march, and the divisions soon joined. 
After a day's rest, wo advanced, and entered tiio 
pashalic of Scutari. 

The enemy, to our surprise, avoided an engage- 
ment. The fierce, undisciplined vrarriors were 
frightened at our bayonets. They destroyed all 
before us, and hung with their vigilant cavalry on 
our cshausted rear. We had advanced on one side 
of Scutari ; on the other we hod penetrated into 
Romelia. We carried every thing before us, but 
we were in want of supplies, our soldiers were with- 
out food, and a skilful general and disciplined troops 
mighf have cut off all our communicalions. 

Suddenly (he order was given to retreat. We 
retreated slowly, and in excellent order. Two regi- 
ments of the newly-organized cavalry, with whom 
I had the honour to act, covered the rear, and were 
engaged in almost constant skirmishing with the 
enemy. This skirmishing is very eiciting. We 
concentrated, and again encamped at OkhridL 

We were in hopes of now drawing the enemy 
into an engagement, bat he was wary. In this 
situalion the vizier directed that in the night a pow- 
erful division under the command of Mehemel, 
Pasha of ]jepanto, he who stabbed Ali Pasha, 
should fall badt to Monastir with the artillery, and 
take up a position in the mountains. The ensuing 
night hia highness, after iiaving previously spiked 
aome useless guns, scattered about some tents and 
baggage-wagons, and given a genera! appearance 
of a hurried and disorderly retreat, withdrew in the 
aame direction. The enemy instantly pursued, 
rushed on, and attacked us full of confidence. We 
contented ourselves by protecting our rear, bat still 
uid appeared anxious to avoid an en- 
gagement. In the evening, having entered the 
mountain paasos, and reached the post of the Pasha 
of Lepanto, we drew up in battle array. 

It was a cloudy morning among the mountains, 

d some time before the mist drew away. The en- 

ly appeared to be in great force, filling the gorge 

through which wa had retreated, and encamped on 

ail the neighbouring eminences. When they pcr- 

" "ived us, a large body instantly charged with the 

mous janissary shout, the terror of which I con- 

ss. I waa cold, somewhat exhausted, for I had 

aled no food for two days, and for a moment my 

They were received, to their surprise, by a wcll- 

rected dischai^ of artillery from our concealed 

balteriea. They seemed checked. Our rankeopen- 

ed and a body of five thousand troops instantly 
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charged them with llie bayonet. This advance was 
subUme, and so eieitrng iat, what with the shouts 
and cannonadmg, I grew mad, and longed to rush 
forward. The enemy gave way. Their great force 
was in cairalry, wluch could not act among the 
mountains. They were evidently astonished and 
perplexed. In a few minates they were routed. 
The viiier gave orders for a general charge and 
pursuit, and in a few minutes I was dashing over 
the hills in rapid chase of all I could calch, cutting, 
firing, shouting, and quite persuaded that a battle 
Vaa, after all, the most delightful pastime in the 

The masses still charging, the groups demand- 
ing quarter, the single horsemen hounding over the 
hills, the wild scared steeds without a rider, snort- 
ing and plunging, the dense smoke clearing away, 
the bright arms and Bgtires flashing, ever and anon, 
in the moving obscurity, the wild shouts, the atrange 
and horriblB spectacles, the eoUtary shots and shrieks 
now heaid in the decreasing uproar, and the gene 
ri feeling of energy, and peril, and triumph—- 
was all wonderful, Euui vvas a glorious moment i 
existence. 

The enemy was scattered like chaffy To rally 
Ihcm vcas impossible; end the chiefe, in d 
were foremost hi flight They offered no 
ance/and the very men who, in the morning, would 
have been the first to attack a batteiy, sabre in 
hand, now yielded in numbers without a struggle 
to an individual There was a great slaughter, a 
vast number of prisoners, and plunder without end, 
My tent was filled with rich arms, and shawls, and 
Etuffi, and embroidered saddles. Lausanne and 
Tita were llio nrat day both clothed in splendid 
Albanian dresses, and little Spiro plundered the 
dead as became a modem Greek, 

I reached my tent, I dismounted fixim my he 
I leaned upon it from ejhaustion. An Alba: 
came forward, and offered a flask of Zitaa wine 
drank it at a draught, and assuredly experienced the 
highest sensual pleasure. Ilookup twoCachemere 
shawls, andagun mounted in silver, and gave them 
lo the Albanian. Lucky is he who is c 
the hour of plunder ! 

The vizier I understood to be at Okhrida, and I 
repaired lo that post over the field of battle. The 
moon had lisen, and tinged with its white light all 
the prominent objects of the scene of destruction ; 
groups of bodies, and, now and then, a pallid 6ce, 
distinct and fierea ; steeds, and standards, and arms, 
and shattered wagons. Here and there a moving 
light showed that the plunderer was still at his wo^, 
and, occasionally seated on the carcass of a horse, 
and sometimes on the corpse of a human being, 
were some of the fortunate survivors, smoking with 
admirame coolness, as if there were not on earth 
such a fearful mystery as death. 

I found the victorious Redschid sealed on a car- 
pel in the moonlignt in a cypress grove, and sur- 
f onnded by attendants, to whom he was delivering 
instructions, and distributing rewards. He appear- 
ed as calm and grave as usual. Perceiving him 
thus engaged, I mingled with the crowd, and stood 
aside, leaning on my sword: but observing 
beckoned nie to advance, and poindng lo his 
he gave me the pipe of honour firom his own lips. 
As I seated myself by his rade, I could not t 
viewing this extraordinary man with great intei 
and curiosity, A short time back, at this very pli 
he had perpetrated an act which would have i 



dered him infamous in a dvilized land; the aven- 
gers meet him, as if by fate, on the very scene of 
his Moody treachery, and — he is victorious. What 
is life ^ 

So much for the battle of Bitoglia or Monastir, a 
very ycelty fray, although not as much talked of as 
Austerlilz or Watcrioo, and which probably would 
have remained unknown to the great mass of Eu- 
ropean readers, had not a young Frank gentleman 

' 'ed, from a silly fancy, in its lively business. 
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The efTect of the battle of Bitoglia w 
plete pacification of Albania, and the temporary 
suppression of the conspiracies in the adjoining 
provinces. Had it been in the power of the Porte to 
have supported, at this moment, its able and faithful 
vant, it is probable that the authority of the sul- 
__i would have been permanently consoUdated in 
these countries. As it is, the finest regions in Eu- 
rope are still the prey of civii war, in too many in- 
stances excited by foreign powers, for their misCTa- 
b!e purposes, against a prince, who is only inferior 
to Peter the Great, because he has profiled by his 

For myself, perceiving that there was no imme- 
diate prospect of acdve service, 1 determined to visit 
Greece, and I parted from his highness widi the 
hope that I might congratulate him at Stamboul. 

xvn. 

A cocNTBY of promontories, and gutfs, and 
islands clustering in an ainre sea, a country of wood- 
ed vales and purple moimtains, wherem the cities 
are built on plains, covered with olive woods, atjd at 
the base of an .icropolis, crowned with a temple or 
a tower. And there are quarries of white marble, 
and vines, and much wild honey. And wherever 
you move is soma f^ and elegant memorial of the 
poetic past, a lone pillar on the green and silent 
p!mn once echoing vrilh the triumphal shouts of 
sacred games, the tomb of a hero, or the fiine of a 
god. Clear is the sky, and fiagrant ia the air, and, 
at all seasons, the magical scenery of this bnd is 
coloured with that mellow tmt, and invested mth 
that pensive character, which, in other countries, 
we conceive to be peculiar to o-.itumn, and which 
beautifully associate with the recollections of the 
past. Enchanting Greece! 

xvin. 

Is the Argolic Gulf I found myself in the very 
heart of the Greek tr^edy; Nauplia and Sparta, 
the pleasant Argoa, and the rich Mycene, the tomb 
of Agamemnon, and the palace of Clytemnestra. 
The fortunes of the house of Atreus form the no- 
blest of all legends. I believe in that destiny befora 
which the ancients bowed. Modem philosophy, 
with its superfidal discoveries, has infused into the 
breast of man a spirit of skepticism, but I think 
that, ere long, science will again become ima^a- 
rive, and that, as we become more profound we 
may become also more credulous. Destiny is our 
will, and our will is our nature. The son who in- 
herils the oiganiiation with the fother, will be 
doomed to the same fortunes as his sire, and again 
the mysterious matter in which his ancestors 
were moulded may, in other forms, by a necessary 
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attradion, act upon his fete. All ia mystery, but 1 
is a elava who -will not struggle lo penetrate the 
dark veil. 

I quitted the Morea without regret. It is covered 
with Venetian memorials, no more lo me a source 
of joy, and bringing back to my memory a eounlty 
on which 1 no longer loved to dwelL I cast anchor 
in a small but secure harbour, I landed. I climbed 
a hill. From it I looked over a vast plain, covered 
with olive woods, and skirled by mountaina. Some 
isolated hills, of eveiy picturesque form, rose in 
the plain at a distance from the terminating range.. 
On one of these I beheld, a magnificent temple 
bathed in Uie sunset At the foot of Ihe craggy 
sleep on which it rested was a walled cily of con- 
siderable dimensions, in front of which rose a Doric 
temple of eiquifflte proportion, and apparently un- 
injured. The \iolet sunset ihiew over this scene 
a colouring becoming its lovehness, and, if posaihle, 
incrcaaicg its refined character. Independent of all 
associations, it was the most beautiful spectacle 
Ihat had ever passed before a vision always muang 
on sweet sigtla, yet I could not forget that it was 
the bright capital of my youthful dreams, (he fra- 
grant city of the violet crown, the fair, the sparkUng, 
the delicate Athens ! 

XIX. 

Tub illusion vanished when I entered Allieni 
I found if in scarcely a less shattered condition than 
the towns of Albania. Rained streets, and 
less houses, and a scanty population. The wo 
were at Egina m securi^ ; a few males remained 
hehuid lo watch the fortune of war. The Acropoh! 
had not been visited by travellors for nine years 
and was open to inspection for the first time tin 
very day I entered. It was still bi possession of 
the Turks, but the Greek Commission had arrivet 
to receive the keys of the fortreaa. The andenl 
remains have escaped better than we could hope. 
The Partiienou and tha other temples on the Acro- 
pohs have necessarily sufiered in (he siegea, but 
the injury is only in detail ; iha general effect is 
not marred, although I observed many hundred 
shells and cannon-balls lying about. 

The Theseum has not been touched, and looks, 
at a short distance, as if it were just fini^ed by 
Cimon. The sumptuous columns of the Olympiuui 
still rise from their stately platform, but the Chors- 
gic monument is sadly maimed, allhough, as I was 
assured, by English sailors, and not Eastern barba- 
rians. Probably the samo marine monsters, who 
have commemorated flieir fetal visil to Egypt, and 
the name of the fell craft that wafted them there, by 
covering the granite pillar of Pompey with gigantic 
characters m black paint. 

The durability of the Parthenon is wonderful 
As far as I could observe, had it not been for the 
repeated ravages of man, it might at this day have 
been in as perfect condition as in (he age of Pericles, 
Abstract time it has defied. Gilt and painted, with 
its pictures and votive statues, it must have been 
one of Iho most brilliant creations of human genius. 
Yet we err if wo consider this fiimoua building as 
an unparalleled effort of Grecian architecture. 
Compared with the temples of Ionia arwl the 
Siwlian fanes, compared even with the Olympium 
la its feet, Ihe Parthenon could only rank as a 
fhurch with a cathedral. 

Ill art. tljo Greeks were the childre» of the | 



Egyptians. The day may yet come wheri we 
shall do justice to the high powers of that myste- 
rious and imaginative people. The origin of Doric' 
and Ionic invention must be traced amid the 
peaces of Carnac and the temples of Luioor. For 
myself I confess I ever gaze upon the marvels of 
art with a feeling of despMr. With horror I re- 
member that, through some mysterious necessity, 
civiiiiationsecmatohave deserted the mostfevour- 
ed regions and the choicest intellects. The Per- 
sian, whose very bdng is poetry, the Arab, whoso 
subtle mind could penetrate into the very secret ' 
shrine of nature, the Greek, whose acute percep 
tions seemed granted only for the creation of tho 
beautiful — these ara now unlettered slaves in bar- 
barous lands. The arts are yielded to the ilat-noseJ 
Franks. And they toil, and study, and invent 
theories to account for their own incompetence. 
Now it ia the cUmate, now the religion, now the 
government, every thing but the truth, every thing 
but the mortifying suspicion that their organisation 
may be diSerent, aud that they may be as distinct 
a race from their models, as they undoubtedly ate 
from tlie Kalmuck and tho Negro. 

XX. 

Whatever may have been the faults of the 
cicnt governments, they were in closer relation to 
the times, lo the countries, and to the governed, 
than ours. The ancients invented their govern- 
ments according to Uieir wants; the modems have 
adopted foreign poUcies, and then modelleil tiicir 
conduct upon this borrowed regulation. This cir- 
cumstance has occasioned our manners and our 
customs to i>e so confused, and absurd, and un- 
philosophical. What business had we, for instance, 
to adopt the Roman law? — a law foreign to our 
manners, and consequentiy disadvantageous. He, 
who profoundly meditates upon tbe situation of 
modem Europe, will also discover how productive 
of misery has been the senseless adoption of oriental 
customs by nortiiem people. Whence came that 
divine right of tings, which has deluged so many 
countries with blood! — that pastoral and Syrian 
law of tithes, which may yet nhake the foundation 



XXL 

KH as a child, I was slmck hy tiie absurdity of 
modem education. The duty of education is lo 
give ideas. When our Umited intelligence was con- 
fined to the literature of two dead iMiguages, it was 
lecessary to acquire fliose Unguages in order lo 
obtain the knowledge which Uiey embalmed. But 
each nation has its literature, each nation 
sscs, written in its own tongue, a record of 
all knowledge, and specimens of every modification 
of invention. Let education, then, be conlined to 
that national literature, and we shoiild soon perceive 
the benefidal effects of this revolution upon the 
ind of the student Study would then be a pro- 
fitahle delight I pity tiie poor Gothic victim of tha 
grammar and the leiicon. The Greeks, who were 
IB of composition, were ignorant of all iau- 
guages but their own. They concentrated (heir 
study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. 
To this they owe that blended simplicity and 
strength of style, which the imitalive Romans, with 
all t'leit splendour, never attained 
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To die few, however, who have leisure or incU- 
'lution to study foreign Utcratures, I will not re- 
rommond them the English, the Italian, the 
German, since they may rightly answer, that all 
iheae have been in great part founded upon the 
classic tongues, and therefore it is wise to ascend 
to fee fountain head ; but I will aak them for what 
reason they would Umit their experience to the 
immortal languages of Greece and Rome 1 Why 
not study the Orientall Surely, in the pages of 
the Persians and die Arabs, we might diacovec new 
sources of emotion, new modes of eiptesaon, new 
Wains of ideas, new principles of invention, and 
new bursts of fency. 

These are a few of my meditations amid the 
ruins of Adiens. They will disappoint ttiose who 
might juBtlj expect an ebulhtion of classic rapture 
from one who has gaied upon Marathon hy moon- 
light, and sailed upon the free waters of Salamls. 
I regret their disappointment, but I have arrived al 
an age when I can think only of the future, A 
mighty era is at hand, prepared by the blunders of 
long centuries. Ardently I hope that the necessary 
change in human existence may be effected by the 
voice of philosophy alone ; hut I tremble and I am 
dicnt. There is no bigotiy so terrible as the U- 
gotiy of a country that tlattera itself thatit is philo- 
sophical. 



UHDtRSTAisniHo that the Turkish squadron I 
left at Presesi had arrived ui the Negropont, ! 
passed over, and paid a visit to its commander, 
with whom I was acquainted, Halil Pasha. HalU 
jnfonned me that all remained quiet in Albania, hut 
that Redschid did not venture to return. He added 
that he himself was abont to sail from Slamboul 
immediately, and proposed that I should accompany 
him. His ofier suited me, and as the wind was 
foir, in a few hours we were all on board. 

I had a most splendid view of Sunium, its 
columns against a dark cloud looked hke undriven 
Buom, and we were soon among the Cyclades. 
Siiteen islands were in sight, and we were now 
making our course in the heart of them. An 
archipelago by sunset la lovely — small isles of pur- 
ple and gold studding the glowing waters. The 
wind served well through the night, hut we were 
becalmed the next day off Milylene. In the aite> 
noon, a fresh breeie sprung up and carried us to 
the Dardanelles. 

We were yet, I helieve, upwards of a hundred 
miles from Constantinople. What a road to a great 
dty ! narrower and much longer than the Straits 
of GHbraltar, hut not with su3i sublime shores. 
Asia and Europe look more kindly on each other 
than Europe and her more sultry sister. I found 
myself; the noit mommg, becahned off Troy ; 
vast hilly, uncultivated plain, a scanty rill, a huge 
lumulus, some shepherds and their flocks— behold 
the kingdom of Priam, and the successora of Pa-- ' 

A signal summoned us on board, the wind 
(air and fresh. We scudded along with great 
swiiiness, pasang many towns and for' 
Each dome, each minaret, I thought wai 
stantinople. At last it came ; we were 



hooded domes, and millions of minarets. As wa 
approached, the deagn became more obvious. The 
groups formed feemselves into three considerable 
cities, intersected hy arms of the sea. Dovm one 
of these, rounding the seraglio point, our vessel 
held her course. We seemed to ghde into the 
heart of the capital. The water was covered mitli 
rable boats as swift as gondolas, and far 
ly, curiously carved, and richly ^It. In all 
parts swarmed a showy population. The charac- 
teristic of the whole scene vras brilliaiM^, The 
houses glittered, the waters sparkled, and flocks 'of 
white and sacred birds glanced in the golden Mr, and 
skimmed over the blue wave. On one side of the 
harhour vras moored the Turkish fleet, dressed out 
in ail Iheir colours. Our course was ended, and 
we cast our anchor in the famous Golden Horn. 

XXUL 
No picture can ever convey a just idea of Con- 
stantinople. I have seen several that are faithful, 
as iar as they extend, \iut the most comprehensive 
can only exhibit a small portion of this extra- 
ordinary dty. By land or by water, in every di- 
recdon, passing up the Golden Horn to the valicy 
of Sweet Waters, or proceeding on the other hand 
down the famous Bosphoms to Buyukdere, and 
Terapia, to the Enxine, what infinite novelty! 
New kiosks, new hills, new vrindings, new groves 
of cypress, and new forests of chestnut, open on 
all ades. 

The two most wonderful things at Constanti- 
nople are the Bosphorus and the bazaar. Con- 
ive the ocean a stream not broader than die 
hine, with shores with all the beauty and variety 
that river, running between gentle slopes covered 
idi rich woods, gardens, and summer palaces, ce- 
eteries, and mosques, and villages, and bounded 
by sublime mountains. The view of the Eusine 
from the heights of Terapia, just seen through the 
end of the straits, is like gazing upon eternity. 

The bazaar is of a very different order, but not 
less remarkable. I never could obtain horn a 
Turk any ratimate of the ground it covered. 
Several in the habit of daly attendance have men- 
tioned to me that they often find themselves in 
divisions they have not before visited. Fancy a 
Pariaan panorama passage, fancy perhaps a square 
mile coverid with these arcades, intersecting each 
other in al! directions, and full of every product of 
the empire, from diamonds to dates. This will 
give you some idea of the great bazaar at Constan- 
Unople. The dealers, in every possible costume, sil 
cross-legged on their stalls, and dealers in the same 
arUcle usually congregate together. The ar- 
mourers, the grocers, the piperoakers, the jewellers, 
the shawlsellers, the librarians, all have their dis- 
tinct quarter. Now you walk along a range of 
stalls, filled with the roost fenciful slippers, cloth 
and leather of ail colours embroidered with gold, oi 
powdered with pearls : now you are in the street 
of confectionary, and now you are cheapening a 
Damascus sabre in the bazaar of arms, or turning 
over a vividly illuminated copy of Hafli in that 
last stronghold of Turkish bigotry, the quarter of 
the venders of the Koran. The magniiieence, 
novelty, and variety of goods on sale, the whole 
nation of shopkeepers all in different dress, the 
crowi^ of buyers from all parts of iLe worid — 1 
only hint at these traits. Here every J^eople ha» 
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B characteristic costume; Turks, Gredts, Jews, and 
Armenians are the staple population, the latter 
nuiuerouB. The Armenians wear round, and v 
imbecoming black caps, and flowing robes ; the 
Jews a black hat nreathed with a white handkei 
thief; the Greeks black turbans. The Turks ar 
fond of dreBS, and indulge .in all combinations of 
costume. Of late, among the joung men in the 
capital, it has been the fashion to discard the huge 
lurhan, and the ample robes, and they have formed 
an esceedinglj ungraceful dress upon the Frank. 
But vast iiumbei« cling to the national costume, 
GEpecialiy the Asiatics, renowned for the piodigious 
neight and multifarious folds of their head-gear. 

SXIV. 

HiLiL pASHi paid me a viat one day at my 
reddence on the Bosphonis, and told me that he 
had mentioiied my name to the sultan, who had 
expressed a de^e to see me. As it is not etiquette 
for the padishah to receive Franks, I was of c 
as seneibte of the high honour as I was aniic 
become acquainted with the exlraordinaiy 
who was about to confer it. 

The sultan was at this moment at a palai 
the Bosphorus, not far from Tophana. Hither on 
the appomtcd flay I repaired with HaUl, and the 
drogueman of the Porte. Wewcro ushered 
chamber, where a principal officer of the household 
received us, and where 1 smoked out of a pipe 
ti]iped with diamonds, and sipped coffee perfumed 
wilh ro^es in cups studded with precious stones, 

"When we had remained here for about half 
hour, Mustapha, the private secretary and favourite 
of the sultan, entered, and after saluting us, desired 
U3 to follow him. We proceeded along a corridor, 
at the end of which stood two or three eunuchs, 
richly dressed, and then the door opened, end I 
found myself in an apartment of moderate size, 
painted with indiflerent arabesques in fresco, and 
surrounded with a divan of crimson velvet and 
gokl. Sealed upon this, with his feet on the 
ground, bis arms folded, and in a hussar dress, was 
the grand sign or. 

As we entered, he sLghtly touched his heart, ac- 
cording to (he &shion of the Orientals, and Musta- 
pha, setting us an example, desired us to seat our- 
selves. I fancied, and I was aAerward assured of 
the correciness of my observation, that the sultan 
was very much constrained, and very Utile at his 
ease. The truth is, he is totally anuscd to inter- 
views with strangers, and this was for him a mote 
novel atuation than for me, Bis constraint wore 
off as conversation proceeded. He asked a great 
many questions, and often lai^hed, turning round 
to Mustapha with a familiar nod when my replies 
pleased lum. He inquired much about the Alba- 
nian war. Without flattering my late commander, 
it was in my power to do him service. He asked 
me what service I had before seen, and was evidently 
Burprised when I informed him I was only an ama- 
teur. He then made many inquiries as tt3 the 
European forces, and, as I answered (hem, I intro- 
duced some opdnions on politics which interested 
him. He asked me who I was. I told him I was 

the son of the prime minister of , a power 

always friendly to tho Ottoman. His eyes sparkled, 
and he repeated several times, " It is well, it is 
vrell :'■ meaning, I suppose, that he did not repent 
of the interview. He told me that in two years' 



time he should have two hundred thousand regular 
infantry. That if the Russian war could have 
been postponed another year, he shoukl have l«oI 
the Muscovites ; that the object of the war was to 
crush his schemes of regeneration ; that he was be- 
trayed at Adrianople as well as at Veuna. He 
added that he had only done what Feler the Great 
had done before him, and that Peter was thwarted 
by linsuccessful wars, yet at last succeeded. 

I, of course, expressed my conviction that his 
highness would be as fortunate. 

The padishah (hen abruptly said that all his sub- 
jects should have equal rights, that there should be 
no difference between Moslemin and infidel, that all 
who contributed to tbe government had a right to 
the same protection, 

Here Mustapha nodded to Halil, and we rose, 
and bovring, quitted the presence of a really great 

I found, at the portal, a line Arabian, two Cache- 
mere shawls, a scarlet cloak of honour, with the 
collar embroidered with gold, and fastened with 
diamond clasps, a sabre, and two superb pipes. 
This vras my reward for charging with the Turkish 
cavalry at BitogUa. 

XXV. 

OsE of tho most curious tilings at Constantino- 
pie is the poweryou have in the capital of the East 
of placing yourselves in ten minutes in a lively 
Frank town. Such is Pera. I passed there the 
winter months of December and January in very 
agreeable and intelligent society. My health im- 
proved, but my desire of wandering increased. 1 
began to think that I should now never be able to 
settle m life. The desire of fame did not revive. 
I felt no intellectuol energy, I required nothing 
more than to be amused. And having now passed 
four or £ve months at Stamboul, and seen all its 
wonders, from the interior of its mosques to (he 
dancing dervishes, I resolved to proceed. So, one 
i|d morning of February, I crossed over to Scutari, 
id pressed my wandering foot upon Asia. 



PART THE SIXTH, 



I. 



I WAS now in the great peninsula of Asia 
Minor, a country admirably fortified by nature, 
ibounding in vast, luxuriant, and enchanting plains, 
from which a scanty population derive a difficult 
subsistence, and vrat^ed by broad rivers rolling 
through Eohtode. 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain from 
contrasting the desolation of the present with the 
reflnement of tho past, and calling up a vision of 
the ancient splendour of this famous country. 1 
beheld those glorious Greek federations that covered 
the provinces of the coast with their rich cultiva- 
tion and brilliant cities. Who has not heard of the 
green and bland Ionia, and its still more fruitful, 
although less picturesque sister, the rich JBolia I 
Who has not heard of &e Jane of Ephesus, and the 
reChtie Teio*, Chios, with its rosy wine, and 
Cnidos, widi its rosy goddess] Colophon. Priene, 
Phocfea, Samos, Milelos, the splendid Halicamaa 
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ens, and the sninptuoos Cos — magnificent cities 
abounding in genius and luxury, and all that po- 
lished refinement that ennoblca life 1 Everywhere 
around ihese free and femous cidiens disseminated 
[beit liberty and Iheir genius, in the savage Tauria. 
and on the vrild shwes of Pontus ; on the banks of 
the Boryethenes, and by the waters of the rapid 
Tyras. Tho islands in their vidnily shared llieir 
splendour and Ihetr felicity ; the lyiic Lesbos, and 
Tenedos with its woods and vines, and those glo- 
rious gardens, the fiirtnnale Cyprus and the prolific 
Rhodes. 

Under the empire of Rome, the peninsula of 
Aaa did not enjoy a lesB eminent prosperity. The 
inlerior provinces vied in wealth and civilisation 
with iha ancient colonies of the coast. Then the 
cavalry of Cappadoda and Paphlagonia were fa- 
mous as the Lydan mariners, the soldiers of Pontua, 
and the bowmen of Armenia i then Galatia sent 
forth her vrilling and welcome tribute of com, and 
the fruitful Bithynia rivalled the Pamphylian pas- 
tures, the vinCs of Phrygia, and the Pisidian olives, 
Tarsus, Ancyra, Sardos, Cssarea, Sinope, Araisus, 
were the great and opulent capitals of these flourieh- 
iag provinces. Aleiandria rose upon the ruina of 
Tyre, and Nicaa and Nicomedia ranked with the 
most celebrated dties. 

And now the tinkling bell of the armed and 
wandering caravan was the only indicaijon of hn- 

It is in such sesnes as these, amid the ruins of 
ancient splendour, and the recollection of vanished 
empire, that philosophers have pondered on 
nature of government, and have discovered, 
they fincied, in the consequences of its vari 
forms, the cat;aea of duration or of decay, of gloiy 
or of humiliation. Freedom, says the sage, will 
lead to prosperity, and despotism to destruction. 

Yet has this land been regulated by every form 
of government that the ingenuity of man has de- 
vised. The federal republic, the military empire, 
the oriental despotism, have in turn controlled its 
fortunes. The deputes of &ee slates have here 
assembled in some universal temple which was the 
bond of union between their dtiea ; here has the 
proconsul presided at his high tribunal ; and here 
the pasha reposes in his divan. The Pagan fane, 
Mid the Christian church, and the Turkish mosque, 
have here, alike been erected to form the opinions 
of the people. The legends of Chaos and Olym- 
pus are fo^otten, the sites of the Seven Churches 
cannot even be traced, and all that is left are (he 
revelations of the son of Kahrida, a volume, the 
whole object of which is to convert man n 
fenalic slave. 

Is there then no hope! Is it an irrevocable 
doom, that sodety shall be created only to be de- 
stroyed' When I can accept such a di^ina, let me 
also beUeve that the beneficent Creator is a raalig- 
naiU demon. Let us meditale more deeply, let us 
at length discover that no society can long subsist 
that is based upon metaphyseal absurdities. 

The law that regulates man must be founded on 
a knowledge of his nature, or that law leads him 
to ruin. What is the nature of man ' In every 
clime and in every creed we shall find a new defi- 

Before me is a famous treatise on Human Na- 
ture, by a professor of Konigsbei^. No one has 
Diore profoundly meditated on the attributes of his 
tmbjeot It is evident that in the deep study of his 



own intelligence, he has discovered a noble method 
of expounding that of others. Yet when I close 
his volumes can I conceal from myself that all this 
time I have been studying a treatise upon the na 

:e_not of man, but — of a German 1 

What then ! Is the German a diflerent anima. 
from the Italian ? Let me inquire in turn whether 
you conceive the negro of the Gold Coast to be the 
same being as the Esquimaux, whofeaeks his may 
over the polar snows ^ 

The most successful legislators ate those mho 
have consulted tho genius of the peoplfe. But is it 
posahle to render that mhich is the occasional con- 
sequence of fine observation, the certain result ol 
sdentific study 1 

One thing is quite certain, that the system we 
have hitherto pursued to attain a knowledge of man 
has enluTily fiuled. Let us disembarrasi ou sel ea 
of that " moral philosophy," mhich has filled so 
many volumes with moida. History w 1 always 
remain a pleasant pastime ; it never could 1 e 
been a profitable study. To study man t om tho 

which I do not. Those who speculate I on the 
career of Napoleon had ever a dog's-ea ed annaljs 
to refer to. The past equally proved that he wu 
both a Cromwell and a Washington. P opheti 
past! He turned out to be the first But suppose 
he had been neither; suppose ho had proved a 
Sylla 1 

Man is an animal, and his nature must be studied 
as that of all other animals. The Almighty Crea- 
tor has breathed hia spirit into us, and me testi^ 
our gratitude foe this choice boon by never deigning 
to consider what may be the nature of our intelU- 
gflnce. The philosopher, however, amid this darit- 
ness, will not despair. He will look forvrard to an 
age of rational laws and beneficent education. He 
will remember that all the truth he has attained has 
been by one process. He mill also endeavour to 
become acquainted with himself by demonstration, 
and not by dogma. 

II. 

OsE ftir spring morning, mith a clear blue sky 
and an ardent but not intense sun, I came in Hght 
oflhe whole coast of Syria; veiy high and moun- 
tainous, and the loftiesf ranges covered mith enow. 

I had s^ed from Smyrna through its lovely gulf, 
vaster and more beautiful than the Ambracian, 
Erand myacli in a new archipelago, the Sporades, 
and having visited Rhodes and Cyprus, engaged, 
at the last island, a pilot, to take us to the most 

Syria is, in feet, en immense ehahi of moimtains, 
extending fiiim Asia Minor to Arabia. In the course 
of this great chain, an infiiuty of branches constantly 
detach themselves from the parrait trunk, forming 
on each side, dther towards the desert or the sea, 
beautiful and fertile plains. Washed by the Le- 
vantme wave, on one side me behold the once luxu- 
rious Antioeb, now a small and dingy Turkish tovni. 
The traveller can no longer wander in the volup- 
I woods of Daphne. The palace and the gar- 
den pass away mith the refined genius and the deli- 
cate taste that create them, but nature is eternal, 
and even yet the valley of (he Orontes offers, under 
the glowing l^ht of an eastern day, scenes of pic- 
turesque beauty (hat Switzerland cannot surpass. 
The hills of Laodicea, once femous for their mir.e 
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lice now celebraWd for ptoducing ihe choicest 
l>iicci> of the .East Tripoli is a flourishing lov 
emboaomed in wild groveE of Indian fjgs, and tame 
for i(a fruits and silka. Advancing along the co 
we reach the ancient Berytus, whose tobacco v 
with Laodieea, and whose alk sutpaBses Ihat of 
Tripoli. We arrive at all that remains of the su- 
perb Tyre; a emal! peninsula and a mud village. 
The famous Acre is elill the most important placo 
upon the coast, and Jaffii, in epite of so many wars, 
is yet fragrant amid its gardens and groves of lemon 

The towns on the coast have principally boon 
built on the sites and ruins of the andeut cities 
whose names they bear. None of them have suf- 
ficient claims to the character of a capital ; but on 
the other side of the mountains wa find tvro of the 
most important of oriental cities — the populi 
Aleppo and the delicious Damascus ; nor must 
foi^t Jerusalem, that city sacred in so many 
creeds ! 

In ancient remains, Syria is only infc 
E^t. All have heard of the courts of Baalbee, 
and the columns of Palmyra. Less known, be- 
cause only recently visited, and visited with ex- 
treme danger, are the vast ruins of magnificent 
cities in the Arabian vicinity of the Lake Asphal- 
(ites. 

The chniata of this country is as various as its 
formation. In the plains ia often experienced that 
intense heat so fatal to the European invader; yet 
the snow that seldom fells upon the level ground, 
or falls only to vanish, rests upon the heights of 
Lebanon, and, in the higher lands, it is not difficult 
at all limes to discover exactly (he temperature you 
deare. I travelled in Syria at the commencemen' ' 
theyear.whenlheshott, but violent rainy seasonl 
just ceased* It is not easy to conceive a tb 
beautiful andfruitfiil land. The plains were covt 
with that fresh green tint eo rare under an Eastern 
sky, the orange and lemon trees were clothed both 
with fruit and blossom, and then too I first beheld 
the huge leaf of the banana, and tasted, for the 
first time, the delicate flavour of its unrivalled fruit. 
From the great eitent of the country, and tho eon 
sequent variation of clime, the Syrian can alwayi 
command a suecesaion, as well as a variety of 'us- 
uries. The season of the pomegranate will com- 
mence in Antioch when it ends in Jafia, and when 
you have exhausted the figs of Beirool, you can fly 
to the gardens of Damascus. Under the worst 
government that perhaps ever oppressed its subjects, 
Syria still brings forth the choice productions ot 
almost every clnne; corn and cotton, maize and 
rice, the sugar-cane of the AntillcB, dnd the indigo 
and cochineal of Mexico, The plains of Anlioch 
and of Palestine are covered with woods of the 
finest oUvea, the tobacco* of the coast are unrivalled 
in any country, and the mountains of Lebanon 
clothed with white mulberry trees, that afibrd the 
richest Mlts, or with vineyards that yield 
IhatjusUy bears the name of Golden. 

The inhabitants of this country are vai 
its productions, and its mutable fortunes. The 
Ottoman conqueror is now the lord, and rules the 
posterity of the old Syrian Greeks and of the Arabs, 
who were themselves once predominant- In the 
mountains, the independent and mysterious Druses 
live in freedom under their own eniir, and, in the 
langes near Antioch, vre find the Ausaree tribes, 
who, it is whispered, yet celebrate the must singu- 



lar rites of paganism. InlhedesPrtaaroundAleppo 
'er the pastoral Koutd and the warlike Turk- 
and from Tadmor to Gaaa, the whole Syrian 
desert is traversed by the famous Bedouin. 

There is a charm in oriental life, and it is — re- 
pose. Upon me, wio had been bred in the artifi- 
cial circles of corrupt civiliiation, and who had so 
freely indulged the course of my impetuous passions, 
this character mode a very forcible impression. 
Wandering over those plains and deserts, and so- 
journing in those silent and beautiful cities, I ex- 
perienced all that serenity of mind which I can 
conceive to be the enviabli; portion of the old ago 
of a virtuous life. The memory of the wearing 
cares, and corroding anxieties, and vaunted excite- 
ment of European life, filled me with pain. Keenly 
J felt the vanity and lltUeness of all human plans 
and aspirations. Truly may I say, that on the 
plains of Syria, I parted forever witii my ambition. 
The calm enjoyment of existence appeared to me, 
as it now does, the highest attainable felicity ; nor 
can I conceive that any thing could tempt me 
firom my solitude, and induce me once more to 
mingle vrith maidtind, with whom, 1 feiir, I have 
too little in common, but (he strong conviction 
that the fortunes of my raeo depended on my effort, 
or that I could materially advance the great ameli- 
oration of thdr condidon, in the practicability of 
which I devoutiy believe. 

m. 

I oiLiorEn over an illimilablo plain, covered 
with a vivid, though scanty pasture, and fragrant 
with aromatic herbs. A soft, ftesh breeze danced 
on my cheek, and brought vigour to my frame. 
Day after day I journeyed, and met no agn of 
human eiistenee, no vill^e, no culture, no resting- 
place, not even a tree. Day ailer day I journeyed, 
and tiie land indicated no termination. At an im- 
mense distance, the sky and the earth mingled in 
a unitbrm horizon. Sometimes, indeed, a rocky 
vein shot out of the soil; sometimes, indeed, the 
land would swell into long undulations ; sometimes, 
indeed, from a dingle of wild bushes, a gazelle 
would rush forward, stare, and bound away. 

Such was my first wandering in the Syrian 
dcseit ! But remember it was the burst of spring. 
I could conceive nothing more delightfiil, nothing 
more unhke what I had antidpated. The Irent 
was never intense, the breeze was ever fresh and 
sweet, the nocturnal heavens luminous and clear to 
a degree which it is impossible to describe. Instead 
of ll^t uniform appearance, and monotonous splen- 
dour I bad hitherto so often gazed on, the stars 
were of different tints end forma. Some were 
green, some white, some red ; and, instead of ap- 
pearing as if they only studded a vast and aiute 
vault, I clearly dbtingoiahed them, at diiferent dis- 
tances, floating in ether. 

I no longer wondered at the love of the Bedouins 
for their free and unsophisticated earth. It ap- 
peared to me, that I could have lived iti the desert 
forever. At night we reatod. Our camels bore 
us water in goat-skins, cakes of fiiel, which they 
themsdvcB produced, and scanty,altiioughEufficient, 
provisions. We lit out fire, pounded our coflee, 
and smoked our pipes, while others prepared our 
simple meal, bread made at the instant, and on the 
cinders, a slice of dried meat, and a few dates. 

I have described the least sterile of the deserts. 
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and I havo described it al the most favourable 
period. In general, the soil of the Syrian wilder- 
ness is not absolutely barren. The raiaa cover it 
with verdure, but these occur only for a very few 
weeks, when the rigour of a winter day arrests the 
clouds, and they dissolve into showera. At all 
other seaBons thay giide over the scorched and 
healed plain, which has neither hills nor trees to 
attractlhem. Itis then the want ofwalcrwhichis 
theoccaEionofthissterility. Inthedesertlhereisnot 
even a brook, springs are rare, and gonorally brack- 
ish, and it is on the artilicisl welts, stored by the 
runs, that the wanderer cbiefly depends. 

From the banks of the Euphrates to tbe shores 
of the Red Sea ; from the banks of the Nile to the 
Persian Gulf, over a spread of country three times 
the extent of Germany, nature, wilhout an interval, 
ceases to produce. BeneGcent nature ! Let us 
not wrong her; for even in a land apparently so 
un&.voareiJ, eiista a numerous and Jappy race. 
As you wander along, the appearance of the desert 
changes. The wilderness, which is comparatively 
fertile in Syria, becomes rocky when you enter 
Arabia, and sandy as you proceed. Here, in some 
degree, we meet with the terrible idea of the desert 
prevalent in Europe; but il is in Africa, in the vast 
and unexplored regions of Lybia and Zahara, thai 
we most seek for that illiniit^le and stormy ocean 
of overwhelming sand, which we associate with 
the popular idea of the desert 

The sun was nearly setting when an Arab horse- 
man, armed with his long lance, was suddenly 
observed on an eminence in Ihe distance. He 
galloped towards us, wheeled round and round, 
Ecudded away, again approached, and our guide, 
shouting, rode forward to meet him. They entered 
into earnest converaarion, and then joined us. Abdal- 
lah, the guide, informed me that this v/aa an Arab 
of the tribe I intended to visit, and (hat we were 
very near their encampment. 

The desert was here broken into bushy knolls, 
wliich limited the view. Advancing and mounting 
the law ridge on which we had at Jirst observed 
the Bedouin, Abdallah pointed out to me, at rio 
great distance, a la^;e circle of low black tents, 
which otherwise I might not haveobserved, or have 
mistaken them in tbe deceptive twilight for some 
natiu^ formation. On the left of the encampment 
was a small grove of palm trees, and when he had 
nearly gained the settlement, a procession of women 
in loi^ blue robes, covering with one hand theii 
faces with their vails, and with the other support- 
ing on their heads a tall and eiassically farmed 
vase, advanced with a beautiful melody, to the 
fountain, which was screened by the palm trees. 

The dogs barked, some dark faces and long 
matchlocks suddenly popped up behind the tents. 
The Bedouin, with a shout, galloped into the en- 
campment, and soon reappeared wiUi several of his 
tribe. We disjnounted. I entered into the interior 
court of the camp, which was filled with camels 
and goats. There were few persons visible, although 
as I was conducted along to the tent of the chief, I 
detecfbd many laces staring at me from behind the 
curtains of their tents. The pavilion of the sheikh 
was of con^derable size. He himself was a man 
advanced in years, but hale and lively ; his long 
white beard curiously contrasting with his dark 
visage. He received me sitting on a mat, his son 
standing on his right hand, without his sUppers, 
and a young grandchild squatting by his ^e. 



He welcomed me with the usual oriental saluta- 
tion, touching his forehead, his mouth, and his 
heart, while he exclaimed, " Salam ;" thus indica- 
ting that all his faculties and feelings were devoted 
to me. He motioned that we shoidd seat ourselves 
on the unoccupied mats, end taking from his mouth 
a small pipe of date wood, gave it to his son to 
bear to me. A servant instantly began pounding 
coffee. I then informed him, through .\bdallah, 
that having heard of his hospitality and nappy hfe, 
I had journeyed even from Damascus to vi^t him ; 
that I greatly admired the Bedouin character, and I 
eulogized their valour, their independence, their 
justice, and their simplicity. 

He answered that he liked to be visited by 
Franks, because they were wise men, and requcst«l 
that I would feel his pulse. 

I performed this ceremony with becoming gravity, 
and inquired whether he were indisposed. He said 
that he was well, but that he might be better. J 
told him that his pulse was healthy and strong 
for one of his age, and I be^ed to examine his 
tongue, which greatly pleased him, and he observed 
that he was eighty years of ago, and eould ride a^ 
well, and as-long as his son. 

Cofice was now brought. I ventured to praise 
it. He sud it was well for those who had not wine. 
1 observed that wine was not suited to these cUmes, 
and that although a Frank, I had myself renounced 
it. He answered that the Franks wore fond of 
wine, but that for his part he had never tasted it, 
although he should like once. 

I regretted that I could not avail myself of this 
delicate hint, but Lausanne produced a battle of 
eau de Cologne, and I offered him a glass. He 
drank it vrith great gravity, and asked for some for 
his son, observing it was good rski, but not wine. 
I suspected from (his that he was not totally unac- 
quainted with the Savour of the fbrUdden liquor, 
and I dared to remark with a smile that raki had 
one advantage over wine, that it was not forbidden 
by SiB prophet. Unlike fhe Turks, who never 
undemtand a jest, he smiled, and then s^ that the 
book (meaning the Koran) was good for men who 
lived In cities, but that God was everywhere. 

Several men now entered the ten^ leaving their 
sUppers on the outside, and some saluting the sheikh 
as they passed, seated themselves. 

1 I)?? inquired after horses, and asked him 
whether he could assist me in purchasing some of 
(he trac breed. The eld sheikh's eyes sparkled as 
he informed me that he possessed four mares of 
pure blood, and that he would not part with one, 
not even for fifty thousand piastres. After this hint 
I was inclined to drop the subject, but the sheikh 
seemed interested by it, and inquired if the Franks 
had any horses ' 

I answered that some Frank nations were famous 
for their horses, and mentioned the English, who 
had bred a superb race from the Arabs. He said 
he had heard of the English, and asked mo which 
was the greatest nation of the Franks 1 I fold him 
there were several equally powerful, but perhaps 
that (he English nation might befaitly described as 
fhe most important. He answered. " Ay ! on the 
sea, but not on the land." 

I was surprised by the general knowledge indi- 
cated by this remark, and more so when he further 
observed that there was another nation stronger by 
land. I mentioned the Russians, He had not 
heard of them, iu:itwithstanding the recent war with 
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die Porte. The French T I inquired. He knew 
(he Fiencb, and then told me he hiul been et Uic 
Biege of Acre, which ejplMned al! Ihis intelligence. 
He Ihcn inquired if I were an Englishmnn 1 I told 
hun my country, but was not astoniahed that he 
had nener heard of it. I observed that when the 
rfd man spoke, he was watched by his followers 
with the greatest attention, and thty grinned with 
prido and exultation at hifl knowledge of the 
Franis, showing their white teeth, elevating their 
eyes, and eichanging looks of wonder. 

Two women now entered the tent, at which I 
was sutprised. They had returned from the foun- 
tian, and wore small black masks, which covered 
the upper part of their face. They kuelt down at 
Ihe tire, and made a cake of bread, which one of 
Ihem handed lo me. 1 now ofTorcd to the sheikh 
my own ppe, which Lausanne had prepared. 
Coffee was again handed,,and a preparation of sour 
milk and rice, not unpalatable. 

I oSered (he elidkh renewed compliments on his 
mode of li&, in order to maintain conversation ; 
for the chie^ although like the Arabs in general, 
of a very lively temperament, had little of the cu- 
riosity of what are considered the more civilized 
orientals, and asked very few questions, 
" We are content," said the shrakh. 
" Then, believe me, you are in the condition ol 
no other people," I replied. 

" Mj children," said the sheikh, " hear (he word: 
of the wise man ! If we Uved with the Turks,' 
continued the chieftam, "we should have raori 
gold and silver, and more clothes, and carpets, and 
baths ; but we shotdd not have justice and liber^. 
Our luxuries arc few, but our wants are less." 
"Yet you have neither priests nor lawyers?" 
" When men are pure, laws are useless ; when 
men are corrapt, laws are broken." 
" And for priests !" 
" God is everywhere." 

The women now entered with a more substan- 
tial meal, the hump of a young cameL I have 
seldom eaten any thing more delicate and tender. 
This dish was a great complunent, and could only 
have been oftered by a wecdthy sheikh. Pipes and 
coffee followed. 

The moon was ehining brightly when, m: 
my excuses, I quitted (he pavilion of the chicfUin, 
and went forth Co view the humours of the camp. 
The tall camels crouching on their knees in groups, 
with their outstretiJied necks, and still and melan- 
choly visages, might have been mistaken for works 
ofait,haditnolbeen forthe process of rumination. 
A crowd was assembled round a lire, before which 
a poet recited impassioned verses. I observed the 
slight forms of the men, short and meager, agile, 
dry, and dark, wjth teeth dazzling white, and quick, 
black glancing eyes. They were dressed in cloaks 
of coarse black ctoth, apparently of the same stufT 
as rheir tents, and few of them, I should imagine, 
exceeded five feet two or three inches in height. 
The women mingled with the men, although a few 
afiected to conceal (heir faces on my approach. 
They were evidently deeply interested in Ihe poetic 
recilid. One passage excited Ihdr loud applause. 
I inquired its purpmt of Alidallah, who thus trans- 
lated it to me. A lover beholds his mistress, hei 
fece covered with a red vail. Thus he addresses 



let that rosy twilight fade away, and let the full 

oon rise to my vision !" 

Beautiful ! Yet more beautiful in (he languid 
of the Aral)s, for in that rich tongue there are words 

describe each species of twilight, and where we 

e obUged to l^ve recourse to an epithet, the 
Arabs reject the feeble and unnecessary aid. 

^ retired, and I stretched myself on 
my mat, mu^ng over this ^gular people, who 
combined primitive simplicity of habits with the 
most refined feelings of civilization, and who in a 
great degree appeared to me to offer an evidence of 
that community of property, and that equality of 
condition, which have hitherto proved the despah 
_ es, and fed only the visions of 

their fanciful Utopias. 

IV. 

village is very beautiful in the centre 
of a fertile plain. The houses are isolated, and each 
surrounded by palm trees; the meadows divided 
by rich plantations of Indian fig, and bounded by 
groves of clive. 

In the distance rose a chain of severe and savage 
mountains. I was soon wandering, and for hours, 
in the wild, stony ravines of these shaggy rocks. 
At length, after several paces, I gained the ascent 
of a high mountain. Upon an opposite height, 
descending as a. steep ravine, and forming with the 
which I rested, a dark and narrow 









gorge, I behold a city entirely surrounded, b_ 
I should have considered in Europe an old feudal 
wall, with towers and gales. The dty was buiU 
upon an ascent, and, from the height on which I 
stood, I could discern the terrace and the cupola of 
almost every house, and the wall upon the other 
side rising from the plain; (ho ravine extending 
only on (he side to which I was opposite. The city 
was in a bowl of mountains. In the front was a- 
magnificent mosque, with beautiiiil gardens and 
many light and lofty gates of triumph; a variety 
of domes and towers rose in all directions from the 
buildings of bright stone. 

Nothing could he concaved more wild, and ter- 
rible, and desolate than the surrounding scenery, 
more dark, and stony, and severe ; bnt the ground 
was thrown about in such picturesque undulations, 
that tho mind, full of the sublime, required not the 
beautiful ; and rich, and waving woods, ojid spaikfing 
coldvation would have been i^isplaced. Except 
Athens, I had never witnessed any scene more 
essentially impressive. I will not place this spec- 
tacle below the dty of Minerva. Athens and the 
holy ci^ in thar glory must have been the finest 
representations of the beautifiil and the sublime^ 
the holy city, for the elevation on which I stood 
was the Mount of Ohves, and tho city on which 1 
gazed was JehcsaIiEH ! 



Tub dark gorge beneath mo mas the vale of 
Jehoshapbat ; farther on, was the fountain of Siloah. 
I entered by the gale of Bethlehem, and sought 
hospitality at the Latin convent of Terra Santa. 

Easter was approaching, and the ci^ was 
crowded with pilgrims, I had met many caravans 
in my progress. The convents of Jerusalem are 
remarkable. That of the Armeruan Christians, at 
this time, afforded accommodation for fonrthousand 
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ptlgilms. Itbatownoritself, end poBftesses within 
its walls slteels and shops. The Greek convent 
held perhaps half as many. And the famous Latin 
conTent of Terra Sanla, endowed by all the mo- 
narchs of Catholic Christendom, eouM boast only 
of one pilgrim — myself! The Europeans have 
.ceased to visit the holy Bepulchre, 

As for the interior of Jerusalem, it is hilly aud 
c!e^. The houses are of stone, and well built, 
but, like all Asiatic mojisions, they offer nothing to 
the eye but blank walls and dull portals. The 
mosque I bad admired was the famous Mosque of 
Omar, buQt upon the supposed site oE the temple. 
It is perhaps Iba most beautiful of Mohammeilan ' 
plea ; but the Frank, even in the Eastern dress, 
enter it at the risk of his life. The Turks of Syria 
have not been contammated by the heresies of flirar 
enlightened sultan. In Damascus, it is impossibh 
to appear in the Frank dress without being pelted ; 
and although they would condesfenil, perhaps, at 
Jerusalem, to permit an infidel dog to walk about 
in hia national dress, he would not escape many a 
cnrso,and many a scomfulespresaion of "Giaour!" 
There is only one way to travel in the East willi 
ease, and that ia with an appoamnce of pomp. 
The Turks are much influenced by Ibe oiterior, 
and although they are not mercenary, a well- 
dressed and well-atlcndeJ infidel wiU command 



V!. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is nearly in 
the middle of the city, and professedly built upon 
Mount Calvary, which it la alleged was levelled for 
the structure. Within its walls they have contrived 
to assemblolhescenesofa vast number of incidents 
m the life of the Saviour, with a highly romantic 
violation of the unity of the place. Here the sa- 
cceJ feet were anointed, there the sacred garments 
parcelled, irom the pillar of the scouring to the 
rent of the rock, all is eshibif«d in a succession of 
magical scenes. The truth is, the whole is an in- 
genious imposture of a comparatively recent date, 
and we are indebted to that favoured individual, 
the Empress Helen, for this exceedingly clever 
creation, as well as for the discovery of tlie true 
cross. The learned believe, and with reason, that 
Calvary is at present,aB formerly, without the walls, 
and that we must seek for this celebrated elevation 
in the lofty hill now called Sion. 

The church is a spacious building, surrounded 
by a dome. Attached to it are the particular 
churches of the various Christian sects, and many 
chapels and sanctnariea. Maas in some part or 
other is constantly celebrating, and companies of 
nilgrims may be observed in all directions visiting 
the holy places, and offering their devotions. Latin, 
and Armenian, and Greek friars are evei^where 
moving about. The court is crowded with the 
venders of relies and rosai 
Sepulchre Itself is a pouit 
■tebuatie andlonnging character, rather reminded 
me of an exchange than a temple. 

One day as I was pacing up and down this 
bratcd buddit^, in conversation widi a very inge- 
nious Neapolitan friar, eipeiienced in Uie East, my 
attention was attracted by one who, from hia 
sumptuous dress, his imposing demeanour, self, 
wtiafied air, and the coolness with which, in a 
Christian temple, he waved in his hand a rosar>- 



of Mecca, I for a moment coraidered a Moslemin. 
Is it customary for the Turks to visit this place V 
I inquired, drawing the attention of my companion 

the stranger. 

" The etrai^c is not a Turk," answered the 

ar, " thotigh I fear I cannot call him a Christian. 

ia Marigny, a French traveller. Do you not 
know him ? I will introduce you. He is a man 
of distinguished sdenco, and has rewded soma 
months in Ihia dty, studying Arabic" 

We af^roached him, and the friar made us ac- 
quainted. 

"Salem Aleikoum! Count. Here at least is no 
Inquisition. Let us enjoy ourselves. How mor- 
tifying, my good broUier Antony, that you cannot 
bum me !" 

The friar smUed, and was evidently used to this 
raillery. 

" I hope yet to behold the Kaaba,*" said Marigny, 
" it is at least more genuine than any thing we here 

" Truth is not truth to the folse," said Brolhei 

"What, you reason!" exclaimed Marigny 
" Stick to faith and infallibili^, my good friend 
Antonio. I have just been viewing tiie rent in tha 
rock. It is a pity, holy fcther, that I have discov 
ered that it is against the grain." 

The greater the miracle," said the friar. 
Bravo ! you deserve to be a bishop." 
The church haa no fear of just reastmets," ob- 
served Brother Antony, 

" And is confuted, I suppose, onlybythe tinjust," 
Bjoined Maiigny. 

" Man without religion is awilJ beast," remarked 
the friar. 

Which religion 1" inquired Marigny. 
There is only one true religion," said Brother 
Antony. 

" Exactly ; and in tiiis country. Master Antony 
remember you are an infidel." 

And you, they say, are a Moslemin.", 
They say wrong. 1 believe in no human reve- 
lation, because it ohtrudea the mind of another 
man into my body, and must destroy morality 
which can only be discovered by my own intelU 

"All is divine revelation," saiii a stranger who 

" Ah ! Werner," said Marigny, " you see we are 



The church of tiie 
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" All is divine revelation," repeated Werner, 
" for all comes from God." 

" But what do you mean by God 1" 

"I mean the great luminous principle of exist- 
ence, the tirst Almighty Causa from whom we are 
emanations, and in whose essence we shall again 
mingle." 

" I asked for bread and you give me a atone. I 
asked for a fact, and you give me a word. I cannot 
annex an idea to what you say. Until my Creator 
^ft me with an intelligence that can comprehend 
the idea of his existence, I must conclude that ho 
docs not deare that Ishould busy myaelf about it" 

"That idea is implanted in our breasts," saij 
Werner. 

" Innate I" esclaimed Marigny, with a sneer. 

"And why not innate!" replied Werner, so- 
lemnly. "Isitimposablefor the Great Being who 
created us, to create us with a sense of hia es 
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" Mr. Wemer and myself, coant/'said Marigny, 
B e about to smoke 8 pipe with Beaao, a rich He- 
b w m hant hero. He is one of the linest- 
h i f tl W9 in the world, end generaus as he is 
n h W II you accompany ua 1 You will greatly 
b n bin and tind in his divan same intelligent 
«KUly 

VIL 

MiHiGsr was a skeplic, and an ahsolule ma- 
teriaiiat, yet he was influenced by nobio views, for 
he had devoted his lite to science, and was now, at 
his own charge, about to penetrate into Jhe interior 
of Africa, by Sennaar, Werner was a German 
diiine, and a ratianalist, tauntingly deaciibcd by 
Ms campanion as a devout Christiani who did not 
beliove in Christianity. Yet ho had TcsideJ in 
Palestine and Egypt nearly (bur years, studying 
their language and cuetoma, and accumulating ma- 
terials for a history of the miraculous creed whose 
miracles he eiplained. Both were men of remarka- 
ble intellectual powers, and the ablest champions ol 
their respective systems, 

I accompanied these new acquaintances to the 
house of Besso, and was most hospilably received and 
sumptuously entertained. I have seldom met a 
man with more ea^ manners and a more gracious 
carriaga than Beslo, who, although sincere in his 
creed, was the least bigoted of his tribe. He intro- 
duced uslo his visiter, his friend, and correspondent, 
Sheriff Eflendi, an Egyptian merchant, and who 
fortunately spoke the lingtia Franca with feality. 
The other guest was an Englishman, by name Ben- 
son, a missionary, and a very learned, pious, and 

Such wasthe party in whose society I generally 
spent a porfein of my day during my residence at 
Jerusalem, and I have otlen thought, that were the 
conversations to which I have there listened re- 
corded, a volume might be sent forth of more wit 
and wisdom than are now usually met with. The 
lone of discussion was, in general, metaphysical 
and scientific, varied with speculations princi- 
pally on African travel, a subject with which She- 
riff Eflendi was well acquainted. In metaphysics, 
sharp were the contests between Benson, Marigny, 
and Werner, and on all aides ably maintained. I 
liBtened to them with great interest, Besso smiled, 
and Sheriff Eflendi sbrug^ed his shoulders. 

Understanding this mild and intelligent Mos- 
lemm vrasin aiewdays about to join the caravan over 
(he desert through Gaza to Egypt, I resolved to ac- 
company him. I remember well that on the eve 
of our departure, one of those metaphysical discus- 
sions arose in which Marigny deUghted. When it 
terminated, he proposed, that as oiir agreeable as- 
sembly was soon about to disperse, each of us 
should inscribe, oil a panel of the wall, some sen- 
tence as a memorial of his sojourn. 

Benson wrote Grst, " For as in Adam all die, 
to in Christ all men ahall be made alive." 

Werner wrote, " G&™ to Christ/ The auper- 
nalural has dsatroyed the nafuraL" 

Marigny virote, " Knowledge is human." 

Besso wrote, "J teill not believe in those who 
must belieue in me. ' 

fiheriff Effendi wrjte, " God is great. Man 
Aotild be charitable" 



viri. 

pEBCHABCE, wMIe I am writing these pages, 
some sago may be readmg, in the once mysterious 
inscriptions of the most ancient of people, some 
secret which may change the foundations of human 
knowledge. Already the chronology of the world 
assumes a new aspect, aheady in the now intelli- 
gible theology of Egypt, we have discovered the 
ori^n of Grecian polytheism, aheady we have 
penetrated beyond the delusive veil of Ptolemaic 
transmutation: Isis has yielded toAthor,and Osirin 
to Knepth. The scholar discards the Grecian 
nomenc^tuie of Sesostiis and Memnon. lu the 
temples of Carnac, be discovers the conquests of 
Barneses, and in the palaces of Medinet Abou, (he 
refined civilization of Amenoph, 

Singular fate of modem ages, that beneficent 
Omnipotence has willed, that for all our knowledge, 
we should bo indebted to the most insignificant of 
ancient slates. Our divine instraction is handed 
down to us by an Arabian tribe, and our proSine 
learning Hows only from the clans of the jEgean ! 
Where are the records of the great Assyrian 
monarchy ? Where are the tracks of the Medes 
and Pereians ? Where the learned annals of the 
Pharaohs 1 

Fortunate Jordan ! Fortunate Hissus ! I have 
waded through Iba sacred waters ; wilh difficulty, 
I traced the scanty wkuiings of the classic stream. 
Alas ! for tlie exuberant Tigris ; alas ! for the 
mighty Euphrates ; alas! for &e mysterious Nile ! 
A river is suddenly found flowing Ibroi^h the 
wilderness ; its source is unknown. On one side 
are interminable vtastes of sand ; to the other a 
roc^ desert and a narrow sea. Thus it rolls on 
for five hundred miles, throwing up on each side, 
to the ext^it ef about three leagues, a soil fertile as 
a garden. Within a hundred and fifty miles of the 
sea It divides into two branches, which wind 
through an immense plain, once the granary of the 
world, Sucli is Egypt ! 

From the cataracts of Nubia to the gardens of 
the Delta, in a course of twelve hundred miles, the 
banks of the Nile are covered at sl^ht intervals 
wilh temples and catacombs, pyramids and painted 
chambers. The rock temples of Ipsambol, guarded 
by colossal forms, are within the roar of the second 
cataract; avenncs of sphinses lead to Derr, the 
chief town of Nubia : from Derr to the first cata- 
iCt, the Egyptian boundary, a aeries of rock 
mples conduct to the beautiful and sacred buiki- 
Lgs of Philce : Edfou and Esneh are a fine prepa- 
.lion for the colossal splendour and the massy 
grace of ancient Thebes. 

Even after the ineshaustible curiosity and vaneJ 
magnificence of this unrivalled record of andcnl 
art, the beautiful Dendera, consummate blending 
of Egyptian ima^nation and Grecian taste, will 
comrnaud your enthusiastic gaze ; and if the cata 
combs of Sioul, and the chambers of Benihissan 
prove less froitful of interest after the tombs of the 
kings, and the cemeteries of Gomou, before you 
are the obelisks of Memphis, and the pyramids of 
Gizeh, Saccarah, and Dashour ! 
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The traveller who croBses the desert, and views 
OiB NUe with its lively vill^ieB, clustered in groves 
of palm, and ila banks entirely lined with that 
graceful tree, will bless with sincerity "The Father 
of Waters." 'Tis a rich land, and indeed flowing 
with milk and honey. The Delta, in its general 
appearance, Bomewhat reminded me of Belgian, 
The soil everywhere is a rich black mud, without a 
single stone. The land is bo uniformly flat, that 
those who arrive by sea do not detect it until wilhm 
half a dozen miles, when a polm tree creeps upon 
the horizon, and then you observe the line of land 
that supports it. The Delta is intersected by canals 
which ate filled with the riab^ Nile, It is by their 
medium, and not by the absolute overflowing of 
the river, that the countrv is periodically deluged. 

The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacious, and very 
susceptible and acute. It is difficult to tender them 
miserable, and a beneficent government might find 
in them the most valuable subjects. A delightful 
dimale is some compensation for a grinding 
^nny. Every night as they row along -■■- 
moonUt river, the boatmen join in a meloi] 
chorus, shouts of merriment barst from each 
mined village, everywhere arc heard the sounds 
of laughter and of music, and wherever you stop 
you are saluted by the danchig girls. These arc 
always graceful in their craft ; sometimes very 
agreeable in their persons. They are gayly, e 
richly dressed; in bright colours, with their I 
brdded with pearls, and their necks and forehf 
adorned with Elrings of gold coin. In their volup- 
tuous dance we at once detect the ori^ of the 
boleros, and fendangos, and castanets of Spain. 

I admire very much the Arab women. They 
lite veiy delicately moulded. Never have I seen 
such twinkling feet, and such small hands. Their 
corapleiion is clear, and not dark ; their features 
beautifully formed, and sharply defined ; their eyes 
liquid with passion, and bright with intelligence. 
The traveller is delighted to find hunself in an 
oriental country where the women are not im- 
prisoned, and scarcely veiled. For a long time 1 
could not detect the reason why I was so charmed 
with Egyptian life. At last I recollected that I 
had Mcnrred, afler a long estrangement, to the 
cheerful influence of women, 

X. 

I FOLLOWED the course of the Nile far into 
Nubia, and did not stop until I was under the 
tropic of Cancer, Shortly afl«r quitting Egypt 
the landscape changes. It is perfectly African ; 
mountains of burning sand, vegetation unnaturally 
vivid, groves of cocoa trees, groups of crocodiles, 
and an ebony population in a slate of nudity, armed 
with speara of reeda, atid diields of the hippopo- 
tamus and the girafle. 

The voyage back was tedious, and I was glad, 
after ao much wandering, to settle down in Cairo. 



XI. 
CiiBO is situated on the base of considerable 
hills, whose origm cannot be accounted for, but 
which are undoubtedly artificial. They are formed 
by the ruins and the rubbish of Icng centuries. 
When I witness these eitraordinar; formations, 



the neighbourhood of 

impressed with the idea of the 

imense antiquity of oriental sodety. 

There is a charm about Cairo, and it is this, — 

at it is a capital in a desert. In one moment you 

_.e in the stream of existence, and in the other in 

boundlcBB Bohtudo, or, which is still more awful, 

the silence of tombs. I speak of the sepulchre 

of the Mamlouk sultans without the city. Thej 

what may indeed be styled a city of the dead 

nmense ncctopohs, full of exquisite buildings, 

domes covered with fret-work, and minarets carved 

and moulded with rich and elegant fancy. To 

me, they proved much more interesting than the 

far-famed pyramids, although their cones in a 

distance are indeed sublime, — their gray cones 

soaring in the light blue sky. 

The genius that hae raised the tombs of the sul- 
tans, may also be traced in many of the mosques 
of the city — splendid specimens of Saracenic ar- 
chitecture. Ingaang npon these brilliant creations, 
and also upon those of ancient Egypt, I have ofien 
been struck by the felicitous system which they 
display, of ever fbrming the eitemal ornaments I^ 
inscriptions. How far excelling the Grceian and 
Gothic meljiod ! Instead of a cornice of flowers, 
or an entablature of unmeaning fency, how supe- 
rior to be reminded of the power of the Creator, or 
the necessitv of government, the deeds of conquer- 
ors, or the discoveries of arts ! 

xa. 

It was in these aolitary rides in the Desert of 
Citiro, and hi these lone wanderings amid the 
tombs of the sultans, thai I first again felt the 
desire of composition. My mind appeared sud- 
denly to have returned. I became restless, dis- 
quieted. I found myself perpetually mdulging in 
audible soliloquy, and pouring forUi impassioned 
monoloeues. I was pleased with the qrelem of 
orientaf life, and the liberty in which in Egypt 
Franks can indulge. I feU no inClmation to return 
to Europe, and I determined to cast my lot in this 
pleasant and fruitful land, I had already spent in 
Cairo several months, and I now resolved to make 
permanent residence, when I received strange 
1 from my father. I style them strange, for 
there breathed throughout a tone of melancholy 
which with him was quite miusual, and which 
perplexed me. He complained of ill-health, and 
expressed a hope that my wandermgs were draw- 
ing to a close, and that we might again meet I 
had been nearly sin years absent. Was it pos. 
sible 1 Was it indeed six years since I stood upon 
Mount Jura 1 And yet In that time how much 
had happened ! How much had I seen, and fell, 
and learned 1 What violent passions, what strange 
countries, what lively action, and what long medi- 

Slrange as may have appeared my conduct to 
mv father, I loved him devotedly. An indication of 
sentiment on his part ever called fijrth all my latent 
afiedion. It was the conviction from which I 
coutd never divest myself, that he was one who 
could spare no portion of his sense for the softer 
frelings, and that his conduct to me was rather in 
accordance with the system of society than insti- 
gated by what I should consider tho feelings of a 
father— it was this conviction that had alone pa^ 
mitted me so long to eslranse myself finm hiji 
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hearth. But now he called me back, and almost 
in sorrow. I read his letter over an< 
dwelt oa all its afiection, and on all il 
grief. I felt an irreeistible deare to h 
without a moment's delay. I longed to re 
blessing and his embrace. 

I quitted Cairo. The Mahmadie eanal 
yet open. I was obliged, therefore, to buI to Eo- 
setto. Thence I crossed ihe desert in a conslant 
mirage, and arrived at Ihe femoua Aleiandiia. In 
this busy port I was not long in findmg a ship. 
One was about to sail for Ancona, I engaged a 
passage, and soon the palms and sands of Egypt 
vajiished from my sight. 



XIII. 



Ot;ii 



„. ._ tedious. The eaptain was 
a&aid of pirates, and, alarmed in the n^ht, sud- 
denly changed hia course, and made for the Bar- 
bary coast, by which we lost our vrind. We were 
beaJmed off Candia. I once more beheld Mount 
Ida. 

I induced t]ie captain to run into port I landed 
once more on that fatal coast. The old consul and 
his fiiDiily were still there, and received 
JdndncBB which reminded me of our first happy 
meetmg, I slept in Ihe same chamber. I woke 
in the morning — [he sun was still shining, the 
bright plants still quivering in its beams. But the 
gazelle had gone — the white gaielle had died. 
And my gazelle— where was she? 

I beheld our home— -our once happy 
Spiro only was with me, and hie family came fordi 
with joy to greet him. I left them. I hastened 
with tremulous steps to the happy valley. I passed 
by the grove of orange trees. My strength de- 
serted ma. I leaned, nearly fainting, against 
tree. At last, I dared to advance a step, and loi 
forward. 

I beheld iL Yes ! I beheld it, green and ver- 
dant, and covered with white roses, but I dared not 
approach. I wafted it n Mss and a blessing, ai " 
rushed like a madman to the shore. 

At Ancona, I entered the lazaretto to perforin 
long quarantine. I mstantly wrote to my &thi 
and I despatched a courier to ray banker at Flo^ 
rence. I received from him, in a few days, 
packet. I opened il with a sad foreboding, 
letter in my father's handwriting reassured m 
I tore it open — I read. 

XIV. 

"Mr beloved Conlarini, the wand of death is 
upon me. Each day my energies decrease. I con 
cimceal from olhaia, but not fiom myael^ my gra- 
dual, but certain decay. Wo shall not meet again, 
ray child — I have a deep conviction we shall not 
meet again. Yet I would not die without eipress- 
ing to you my love, without yieldmg to feelings 
which I have too long suppressed. 

" Child of my affections ! recrava my blessing. 
Oi&pring of my young passion ! let me press you, 
in jm^ination, to my lone bosom .' 

" Ah ! why are yon not with mc 7 why is not 
my hand in yours 1 There is much to say — more, 
more than I can ever express — yet, I must write, 
for I would not die without my son doing justice 



in spite of all your struggles, . 

never divested yourself of the agonizing idea, t) 
ray Contarini, what is this Ufe, this life of error, 
and misconception, and wo ', 

" My feeble pen trembles in ray hand. There 
is much, there b much to write, much, alas ! thai 
never can be written. Why are wo parted? 

"You thiidi me cold — you think me callous— 
you think me a hollow-hearted worldling. O ! mj 
Contarini, recall the doubt and misery of your 
early ^ears, and all your wild thoughts, and dark 
misgivmgs, and vain eflbrts — recall all these, and 
behold the boyhood of your fether I 

"I, too, believed myself a poet — I, too, aspired to 
emancipate my kind— I, too, looked forward to a 
glorious future,and the dazzling vista of eternal lame. 
The passions of my heart were not less violent than 
yours, and not less ardent was my impetuous love. 
" Wo ! wo ! the father and the son have been 
alike stricken. I know all, my Contarini — I know 
all, my sweet, sweet child. I ivould have saved 
yon from the bitter lot — I alone would have borne 
the deep despwr. 

" Was she fan', my Conlarini ? Was she beau- 
il ? Alas ! there was onco one as bright and as 
glorious — you knew not your mother. 

" I can remember the day but as yesterday when 
I first gazed upon the liqiiid darkness of her eye. 
It vraa at that fatal ci^ I will not name — horrible 
Venice 1 

"I found her surrounded by a thousand slaves 
— I won her from amid this band — against the ef- 
forts and opposition of all her family, I won her. 
Yes! she was my bride— the beautiful daughter 
of this romantic land — a land to which I was du- 
voted, and for which I would have perilled my 
Ufe, Alas! I perilled ray love ! My ima^ation 
was fired by that wondrous and witching city. 
My love of fiecdom, my hatred of oppression, 
burned each day witii a brighter and more vehe- 
'flame, I sighed over its past glory and pre- 
degradation, and when I mingled my blood 
with the veins of Contarini, I vowed I would re- 
I the glory they had themselves created, 
Venice was at that tinie under the yoke of the 
"he recollection of the repubUc was still 
n's minds ; the son of the last doge was 
my relative and my friend. Unhappy PasguaJigo ! 
thy memoiy demands a tear. 

" Wo conspired. Even now my blood seems to 
flow with renewed force, when I recall the excite- 
meetings in the old Palazzo 
Contarini, on the Grand Lagunc. How often has 
dayhght on the waters reminded us of our long 
counsels ! 

betrayed. Timely information per- 
mitted mo to escape. I bore away my wile. We 
reached Mantua in safety, Perbaps it was (ha 
agitation of the event and the flight-~wnce the tra- 
gedy of Candia, I have sometimes thought it might 
have been a constitutional doom. But Uiat fatal 
night— why, why recall It ! Wc have both alike 
iu^red. No, no, not ahke— for I had my child. 

" My child, my darting child, even now your 
ecollection maintains me, even now my check 
varms as I repose upon the anticipation of your 
jloiy. 

"I will not dwell upon what I now endured. 
Alas ! I cannot leave it to your imagination. Your 
realityhas taught you all, I roved a madman azniJ 
the mountahis of the Tyrol. But you were with 
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me, my child, you wore with me, and I lopked 
upon yoor mild and pcnave eyes, and Ihe wiJdness 
of wj thoughts died away. 

" I recurred to those hopes of poetic fama which 
had soothed the dull wretchedneas of my boyhood. 
A-las 1 no Same from heavea descended on my 
lyre. I eiperienced only mortification, and so 
complete was ray wrelehedneBS, so desolate my life, 
so void of hope and cheerfulnes^ and even the 
prospect of that common ease that the merest ani- 
mals requira, that had it not been fat you, I would 
have freed myself from the indcBcribable burthen 
of my existence. My hereditary estates were con- 
liEcirted i my friends, like myself, wore in exile. 
We were, in &ct, destitute, and I had lost alt con- 
Gdence in ray energies, 

Thus wo-begone, I entered Vienna, whore, for- 
tunately, I found a friend. Mingling in the artifi- 
dat society of that refined city, those excited feel- 
ings, fed by my strange adventures aild aohtary 
life, subbed. I began to lose what was peculiar 
in rae, and share much that was general. Worldly 
feelings sprang up. Some success brought back 
my confidence. I beheved that I was not destitute 
of power, buthad only mistakenitsnature. It 
a political age. A great theatre seemed before 
I had ever been ambitious. I directed my des 
in a new channel, and I determined to be a states- 



" I resolved that my child should be happy, 
desired to save him from the misery tiiat clouded 
my own youth. I would have preserved him from 
the tyranny of impetuous passions, and the har- 
rowing wo that awaits an ill-regulated raind. I 
observed^ in hitn a dangerous suseepdhiU^ that 
alarmed me. I studied to prerent the indulgence 
of his feelings. I was kind, but I 
imaginative temperament did not 
perceived only hereditary weakneaa, and would 
have prevented hereditary wo. It was my 
make him a practical man. O ! Contarini, 
the anxiety of aScction 
doing justKe to your genii 

" My son, my child, my only beloved, could I but 
once press you in my arms, I should die happy. 
And even now the future supports me, and I feel 
tho glory of your coming fame irradiating my 

" Why, why cannot wb meet ! I could say so 
much, although I would say only I loved you. 
The pen falls bom ray hand, the feeble pen, that 
has sonified nothing. Imagine what I would ex- 
press, my Contarini — love me, love mo. Cherish 
my memory while you receive my blessing." 

"Letmefly,let me fly to him instantly I" wi 
my eiclamadon. I felt the horrors of ray impi 
Bonment. I wrung my hands, and stamped from 
helplessness. Thero was a packeL I opened it- 
u lock of rich, dark hair, whose colour was n 
strange to me, and a beautiful miniature, th 
seemed a portrait of my beloved, yet I gazed upon 
the countenance of my mother. 

XV. 

TuEHi; was yet a letter frora ray banter, which 
I long neglected to open. I opened it at last, and 
(earned tho death of my remaioing parent. 
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The age of tears was past. That relief was do- 
nied me. I looked up to heaven in despair. 1 
flew to a darkened chamber. I bmied my face in 
my hands, and, lono and speechless, I delivered 
myself up for days (o the silent agony of the past. 



PART THE SEVENTH. 

I 

.EiHFD agTinst a column of the temple of 
Castor On ono side was the palace of the 
ra on the other the colossal amphitheatre 
of Veapasim Arches of tnumph the pillars of 
Pagan temples and the domes of Christian 
churches, rose around me In the distance was the 
wide Campagna, the Claudian Aqueduct, and the 
Alban Mount 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sacred road 
ice echoing with the shouts and chariots of three 
hundred triumphs — solitude and silence, meet com- 
lanions of imperial desolation! Where are the 
ipoila of Egypt and of Carthage 1 Where tho 
golden tribute of Iberia I Where the long Galhc 
trophiesj Where are the rich armour and massy 
of Maccdon? Where are the pictures and 

;s of Corinth 1 Where the hbraries of 

Athens! Where is the broken bow of Parthia 1 
Where the elephants of Pontus, and the gorgeous 
diadems of the Asiaa kings "i 

And where is Romel All nations rose and 
flourished only to swell her splendour, and now J 
stand amid her ruins. 

In such a scene, what are our private griefs and 
petty sorrows! And what is man! I felt my 
nothingness. Life seemed flat, and dull, and tri- 
fling. I could not conceive that I could again be- 
come interested in its base pursuits. I believed 
that I couid no longer be influenced by joy or by 
sorrow. Indifierence alone remained. 

A man clambered down the steep of the Palatme. 
It wad Winter, flushed and eager from a recent 



" What, count," he exclaimed, "moralizing in 
the forum !" 

"Alas! Winter, what is life!" 

"Aneicellent thing, as long as one can discover 
aa pretty a Torso as I have stumbled upon this 
morning." 

" A Torso ! a maimed memorial of the pasL The 
very name is melancholy." 

" What is the past to me ! I am not dead. Yon 
may be. I eiiat in the present." 

" The vanity of the present overpowers me." 

" Pooh ! I will tell you what, my friend, the 
period has arrived in your life when you must re- 
nounce meditation. Action is now your part. 
Meditation is culture. It is well to think until a 
man have discovered his genius, and developed his 
faculties, but then let him put his inteUigence in 
motion. Act, act, act; act without ceasang, and 
you wiU no longer talk of the vanity of life," 

" But how am I to act!" 
« ''' Create. Man is made to create, from the poet 
to the potior." 

H. 
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CONTAEmi FLEMING. 



Che couTitEss and her children being amply pravidetl 
for by bei own estate. In adiSition 1o this, I found 
that he had claimed in my favour the Contarini 
estates, to which, independent of the validity of my 
marriage, I nas entitl^ through my mother. After 
much litigation, the question hod been decided in 
my behalf afew months before m; return to Italy. 
I found myself, therefore, mieipectedly, a verj rich 



In 



theei 






her a very affectionate reply ; nor should I oi 
that I viaa honoured by on autograph letter of ei 
dolence ftom the king, and an invitation to re-en 
hisBervice. 

As I was now wearied with wandering, and di 
reus of Battling down in life, and as I had been 
deprived of those aOeetians which render 
delightful, 1 determined to find, in the creatii: 
art, some consolation and some substitute for that 
domestic bliss, which I value above all other bles- 
singa. I resolved to create a paradise. 

I purchased a lat^ estate in the vicinity of Na- 
ples, widi a palace and beautiful gardens. I called 
in the assistance of (he first artists in the eoi 
and I availed myself, above all, of the fine tai 
my friend Winter. The palace was a Palladian 
pile, built npon a stately terrace covered with orai 
and citron trees, and to which you ascended _, 
broad flights of marble steps. The formation of the 
surrounding country was highly picturesque ; hills 
beautifully peaked or undulating, richly wooded, 
covered with (he cypress and the ilex, and crowned 
with the stone pine. Occasionally you caught 
glimpse of the blue sea and the brilliant coast. 

Upon the terrace, on each side of the portal, I 
have placed a coilosaal sphini, which mere excava- 
ted when I was at Thebes, and which I was fortu- 
nate enough to purchase. They are of cream- 
coloured granite, and as fresh and sharp as if they 
were fit^ied yesterday. There is a soft majesty 
and a serene beauty in the countenances, which are 



It is my intention to build in these beautiful do- 
mains a Saracenic palace, which my oriental col' 
lections will befit, but which I hope also to fill with 
(he masterpieces of Christian art. At present, in 
a gallery, I have placed some fine specimens of tho 
Venetian, Roman, and Eclectic siAooIb, and have 
ranged between them copies in marble, by Bertolini, 
of the most celebrated ancient statues. In one 
cabinet by itself is tho gem of my coUectbn, a 
Uagdaleo, by Murilta, and in another, a sleeping 
Cupid, by Canova, over which I have contrived by 
a secret light (a throw a rosy flush, that invests tho 
ideal beauty of the sculptor with still more ideal 
life. At the end of the gallery I have placed the 
portrdts of my iather and of tuy mother, the latter 
coined by an excellent altisC from the miniature. 
BeBvcenthem Isa frame of richly carved ivory, 
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which may rival in beauty and variety, although 
not in extent, the villa of Hadrian, whom I have 
always considered the most sumptuous and accom- 
pli^ed character of antiquity. I have already com- 
menced the foundation of a tower which shall rise 
at least one hundred and fifty feet, and which I 
trust will equal in the beauty of design, and the 
solidly of the masonry, the most celebrated works 
of antiquity. This tower I shall dedicate to the 
fiiture, and I intend that it ehsil be my lomb. 

Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. 
He has promised also to form a band of wind in- 
struments, a sotacB necessary to soUtude, Winter 
is my only friend and my only vidtei. He is & 
great deal with me, and has a studio in the palace. 
^B ia so independent, that he often arrives and 
quits it without my knowledgo ; yet I never eon- 
vorse with him without pleasure. 

Here let me pass my Ufe in the study and the 
creation of (he beautiful. Such is my desire ; but 
whether it will be my career is, I teel, doubtful. 
My interest in tho happiness of my race is loo keen 
to permit me for a moment to be blind to the stonoa 
(hat lower on the horiion of society. Perchance 
also the political regeneration of the country to 
which I am devoted may not be distant, and in that 
great voik I am resolved to partidpale. Bitter 
jest, that the most civilized portion of (he globe 
should be considered incapable uf self-government ! 

When I eiamhie the state of the European so- 
ciety with the unimpasMoned spirit which the phi- 
losopher can alone command, I perceive that it is 
in a stale of transiUon — a state of transilion from 
feudal to federal principles. This I conceive to be 
the sole and secret cause of all the convulsions that 
haveo ' - 



beyond the control of man ; 
conduct is in his own power. The great 
as sure as that I am now penning (his pro- 
phecy of its occurrence. With us it rests whether 
it shall be welcomed by wisdom or by ignorance — 
whether its beneficent results shall be accelerated 
enlightened minds, or retarded by our doA 

What is the arch of the conqueror, what the lau- 
rel of the poet ! I think of the infinity of space, I 
feel my nothingness. Yet if I am to be remembered, 
let rae be refnembered as one who, in a sad night 
of gloomy ignorance and savage bigotry, was pre- 
scient of (he flaming morning-break of bright phi- 
losophy, — as one who deeply sympathized with his 
fellow-men, and felt a proud and profound contic- 
of their perfectibility, — as one who devoted 
himself to the amelioration of his kind, by the do 
struction of error, and Ihe propagation of truth, 
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